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THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 


In offering this Edition of the Poems of Ramſay 
to the world, the Publiſhers beg leave to ſubmit 
what they hope will be allowed to give this a pre- 
ference to any former n 


Some poems have been now added, which had 
| eſcaped the diligence of former. Collectors; and 
the whole book has been thrown into a new, and, 
_ truſt, a better arrangement. | 


They bare endeavdured to ornament i this Edition 
with ſuch embelliſhments, as they preſumed would 
be welcome to every reader : there is prefixed a 
portrait of the author, which has been finely en- 
graved by Mr. Ryder, from a drawing which was 
made by Allan Ramſay, the poet's: ſon; the 
Original of which is now in the poſſeſſion of 
A. F. Tytler, Eſq. of Edinburgh : : there is added, 
as a tail-piece, an engraving of the ruſtic temple 


which has been dedicated by that gentleman, who 


happily poſſeſſes the ſuppoſed ſcene of the Gentle 
Shepherd, to the place, and poet. Curioſity muſt, 
„ | naturally, 


iv | HE ADVERTISEMENT: 


a. be gratified, by the accurate * finite = 
the hand-writing of ſuch an author, which is now 
firſt preſented to the public. Sts 


It is underſtood, that Allan Randy, the painter, 
| left ſome account of his father for publication : but 
it is hoped, that the Public will be full as well 
pleaſed with the peruſal of the Life of the Author, 
and the Remarks on his Poems, which have been 
written by the neutral pen of a ſtranger. 


1 


The Bookbinder is deſired to place the Fac-Gimile, at the 
End of the Life. 


- TER” 

1 144 . 4 
TS * wg 
„„ 
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Wear Hiſtory employs her peculiar powers, in 
developing the intrigues of ſtateſmen, in adjuſting 
the diſputes of nations, and in narrating the events 
of war, Biography buſies her analogous pen in trac- 
ing the progreſs of letters, in aſcertaining the in- 
fluence of manners, and in appreciating literary 
characters. The purſuits of Hiſtory muſt be al- 
lowed to be moſt dignified ; the employment of 
Biography is moſt pleaſing : it is the buſineſs of 
Hiſtory to record truth, and to inculcate wiſdom z 
it is the duty of Biography to pay juſt tributes of 
reſpect, and e to genius, to 1 Rn and to 
virtue. 


VOL. I. $i bt ts Gp: In 
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In every age, and in every nation, individuals 7 


have ariſen, whoſe talents, and labours, merited the 
notice, and the remembrance, of the biographer ; 
although in ſome periods, and among ſome tribes, 
the tumults of barbarity allowed little leiſure, or 

ſecurity, for colleQing anecdotes, and arranging do- 
cuments, had learning exiſted to record, and detail 
them. Among other civilized nations, North Bri- 
tain has produced her full ſhare of genius to be 
admired, of knowledge to be learned, and of virtue 
to be imitated. It has, however, been conceived 
by ignorance, and aſſerted by dogmatiſm, that 
Scotland did not produce, in the century, which 
elapſed in 1715, any perſon, except Burnet, who 
is worthy of biographical notice; although, in 
fact, ſne did produce, i in that period, men who were 
diſtinguiſbed for their juriſprudence +, for their 
ſcience and | learning t, for Po 1 He and for 


* The 131 Ns 1 208 yk the L Lord Preſident Gil 
. mour, the Lord Preſident Stair. d 


I James Gregory was born in * 539 3 j David 888 in 
1661; John Keil was born in 1670; and James Keil in 1673; 
Colin M*Laurin in 498—5 the Latin Poetry of . Deliciæ 
_ «© Portarum Scotorum,” ſays Johnſon, would have done 
« honour to any country. ”»_-At the end of the ſeventeenth 
ys followed Ruddiman. 


1 The Og of Montrofe, and Lord Dies: 


5. 1758. ALLAN RAMSAY. V. 
their wit D. It was alſo in that century, which 
was thus branded by malignity for its infertility of 
talents, Scotland produced, during a happy mo- 
ment, Allan Ramſay, her Doric poet, who claims 
the notice of biography; becauſe he raiſed himſelf 
to diſtinction by his talents, and pleaſed others, by 
the peruſal of his poetry; while he derived a benefit 
to himſelf, by his Pre of nt, 


A zealous 1 could eaſily trace > Hr 
to the family of the Earl of Dalhouſie. His father 
was Robert Ramſay, who inherited, as it were, 
the management of Lord Hopton's lead mines in 
Crawford-moor 3 his grandfather was Robert 
Ramſay, a writer in Edinburgh, who had the 
management of the ſame mines; his great-grand- 
father was Captain John Ramſay, the ſon of Ram- 
. fay of Cockpen, who was a brother of Ramſay of 
Dalhouſie. Of this genealogy our poet ſpeaks 
proudly, when he recollects 


Dalhouſie of an auld deſcent, 
5 My chief, my ſtoup, * ornament. 


His mk was Alice Bower, whoſe father had 
been ' brought from n we, to inſtruct Lord 


Hopton 8 


— 1 —_ 


Dr. Pitcairn, and Dr. Arbuthnot. 
8 a2 


—— 
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| Hopton's miners in their art; his grandmother 


was Janet Douglas, a- daughter of Douglas of 
Muthil: and our bard was careful to remember, | 
with the exultation of genius, „ 


He was a * ſprung from a Douglas loin. 1 


Ib was" bort od the ak Oe 16d t 
the upper ward of Lanarkſhire. Ramſay has him- 


ſelf deſcribed the place of 155 birth with pieuureſque 


minuteneſs: 


Of 8 W in "We" bil, 
Where mineral ſprings Glengonir fill, 
Which joins ſweet flowing Clyde, 
Brien auld Crawfurd-Lindſay's towers, 
And where Deneetnie rapid pours | 
His ſtream en Glotta's tide “. 


The learned miniſter, who writes the account of 


the pariſh of Crawford-moor, claims no peculiar 


honour, from the birth of Ramſay, in that moun- 


tainous diſtrict, In theſe wilds, did our bard re- 


main during fifteen years, deriving from the pariſh 
ſchoolmaſter ſuch lore as he Fn __ learn- 
ing from experience, ent 9: 1 f 


How haleſome tis to ſnuff the cunler air, 
And all the ſweets it bears, when void of care. 


But 


** 


* Ramſay's petition to the Whin-buſh Club. 
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But this felicity did not laſt lung. His firſt 
ne conſiſted in loſing, while he was yet 
an infant, his father, who died before he had him- 
ſelf paſſed his five-and-twentieth year; and his next 
unhappineſs aroſe from the marriage of his mother, 
ſoon after the death of his father, to Mr. Chrigh- 
ton, one of the very ſmall land- holders of the 
country, which is occupied by the great families of 
Hamilton, and Douglas. Theſe ſad events left 
Ramſay without property, or the means of pro- 
curing any. And while Scotland was not yet bu- 
ſied with manufactures, nor enriched by commerce, 
the beſt reſource, which occurred to his relations, 
who had other objects of affection, was to bind 
him an e ATTN to a vig-maker ® M 


With 


1 * 2 


nn - * 


Ms Some writers have ad, — Ramſay was a barber, wa 
he was a wig-maker, conſidering the two trades as co-incident 
in that age · That Ramſay, when he entered life, was a wig 
maker, is certain, from his frequent admiſſions, and from the 
pariſk regiſter, which records the baptiſm of his children ; and 
which calls him a periwig-maker, in 1713, in 1714, in 1715, 
and in 1716. He was a burgeſs of Edinburgh, not t by birth, 
but by ſervice as an apprentice to a wig- maker: 


Born to nae lairdſhip, mair 's the pity! 
Let n of this fair 1905 
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With this deſign, Ramſay was ſent to Edin- 
| bargh in 1701, during the fifteenth year of his 
age. Had he behaved amiſs as an apprentice, we 
ſhould have heard of his miſconduct, when he was 
attacked, as a writer, by thoſe, who ſpared none of 
the aſperities of reproach. The ſilence of a ſati- 
rical enemy an author may well enjoy as praiſe. 


Ramſay was now to enter into life, with an ho- 
neſt trade, and a fair character, for his livelihood. 


And he was induced, as much by his ſociability of 


_—_ as by the example of other citizens, to 
>: 7 — 


8 — 
— 


There are neither facts, nor circumſtances, which intimate, that 
he was a barber ; on the other hand, the ſatiriſts, who were 
ſtudious to collect every topic of degradation, when facts were 
known, never call him a barber. The wig-makers do not form 
any of the forty-two corporations of that city. —[ Maitland's 
Hiſt. Ed. 313, 14.] When the ſurgeons and barbers were 


conjointly incorporated in 1505, it was eftabliſhed as a bye-· law, 


that none ſhall act as a barber who was not free of that craft, — 
[Ib. 297.] In 1682, the ſurgeons threw off the barbers, who, 
however, remained dependant on them till 1722: but the 
town. council recommended to the ſurgeons to ſupply the citi- 


ens with a ſufficient number of qualified perſons to ſhave and 


cut hair.— [Ib. 296.) In 1122, the barbers were ſeparated 
from the ſurgeons, and formed into a corporate body with ex- 
cluſive privileges. Ib. 313, 14-] The inveſtigation of this 
point is of no other importance than that it is always intereſting 
to detect error, and ever pleaſing to propagate truth. 
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marry, in 1712, Chriſtian Roſs, the daughter of an 
inferior lawyer in Edinburgh. In the ſubſequent 
year, ſhe brought him his eldeſt ſon Allan, who 
inherited his father's genius, and roſe to eminence 
both as à painter, and a ſcholar. For ſeveral years, 
ſhe brought him a child every twelvemonth; a 
fruitfulneſs this, of which the poet delighted to 
boaſt. The ſame diſpoſition for ſociability prompted 
him to court the ſociety of clubs, during a clubical 
period. Among his poems he has left a petition 
for admittance into the Whin-buſh Club, a ſociety 
of gentlemen of Lanarkſhire, who met partly to 
enjoy, the . pleaſure of mirth, perhaps as much to 
exerciſe the beneficence of charity to indigent per- 
ſons of the ſame ſhire. The petitioner founds his 
claim on the place of his nativity : 

By birth my title 's fair, | 
To bend wi' ye, and ſpend wi” ye 

An evening, and gaffaw. 


Our poet's paſſion for gaffaw, or ſocial laughter, 
has induced malignant wittieiſm to ſpeak of Ramſay 
EY convivial buffoon ?. OO 


It was an age of clubs, when — began to 
enter into life, with a iron 8 deſire to give, and to 
receive, 


* Ancient Scotiſh Poems, 1786, vol. i. p- 132. 
| 3 


66 club, were adjudged to be gentlemen f. From 
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receive, the pleaſures of conviviality. In May 

1712, there was eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh the 
Eaſy Club, conſiſting of young men, who poſſeſſed 8 
talents, and vivacity, and who wiſhed to paſs ſtated 
evenings in free converſation, and ſocial mirth. ' Of 
this club, Ramſay appears to have been an original 
member *: and as the fundamental conſtitution of 
it required, that each member ſhould aſſume ſome 

characteriſtic name, he choſe, though I know not 
with what propriety, the well-known appellation 
of Iſaac Bickerſtaff. After a while, the Eaſy Club, 

affecting great independence, reſolved to adopt 
Scotiſh patrons, in place of Engliſh names: Ram- 
ſay now choſe for his new denomination the more 
poetical name of Gawin Douglas. Our repreſen- 
tative of the learned Biſhop of Dunkeld, the Scotiſh 


tranſlator of Virgil, occaſionally amuſed the Club 


with appropriate poetry : and, on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary 1715, he was choſen poet-laureat to the 
club, whoſe hilarity, however, was ſuppreſſed by 
the rebellion of 1715. One of its laſt acts, on the 
12th of May, was to declare, . that Dr. Pitcairn, 
e and Gawin Douglas [ Ramſay], having behaved 
e themſelves three years as good members of this 


this. 


* 
96383 2 1 r 
— — * — 


* ] quote the MS. N of the Eaſy Club. 
, t MS. tranſactions of che e Eaſy Club. 


* * 
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this declaration, we may eaſily perceive, what is in- 

deed apparent on their recorded tranſactions, that 

Ramſay regarded his attendance on the club, as 

part of the buſineſs of life; while his aſſociates, as 

they were young, had their ſtudies to ——_— 
and their eſtabliſhments o 


As a -jubdaile poet, Ramlay tas left nothing 
which could bring to our recollection the infantine - 

performances of Cowley, Milton, or Pope, who 

lifped in numbers, at the dawn of life. Ramſay 
only began to read poetry in his twentieth year, 
to feel the infl uence of emulation, and to lay the 

foundation of his fame, and fortune . He fiſt 

- Ts 1 began 


L _ — 


* „ In one of his wr, to Hamilton of Gilberthela, Ramſay | 
tells him: — | 
When "ESD rib oite cun verſe, 
And cou'd-your Ardry Whins rehearſe, 
| Where Bonny Heck ran faſt and fierce, - 
: It warm'd my breaſt; 
Then emulation did me pierce, 
Wilk ſince neꝰer ceaſt. 


6 The laſt 2 words of 221 Heck,” a famous grey- 
hound, which was written by Wanton Willie, the poet juſt 
mentioned, was firſt publiſhed in 1706, in the Choice Collection 
of Scots Poems, by Watſon. As Ramſay was born in 1686, 
he was now twenty. It is curious to remark, that the Epitaph 
on Habbie Simpſon, which was publiſhed by Watſon in the 
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began to write in 17113 for in his leuer n 
nn ſays, dar}. nh erste ssb 


Frae twenty-five to five. w_ forty, 
. ay muſe was neither ſweer nor _— 


Yet, | his earlieſt aradations which." is at ol 
known, was preſented by him, in 1712, to © The 
* moſt happy members of the Eaſy Club:“ 


3 - ; 3 8 x . 24} 


— 


3 Collection, was 1 by Ramſay, ben! he bs to 
read poetry, the ſtandard of perfection: for he praiſed his cor- 
reſpondent Hamilton „ a8 having, in his portical e erm 


— bit the ſpirit toa tittle, 
Of Randart Habby. 


| The reading of Ramſay was ſoon extended to the poetry of 
very different maſters; of Dryden and Addiſon, of Prior and 
Pope. When the nobleſt verſion of the Iliad appeared, in 
1718, Ramſay read it over thrice ; and thereupon addreſſed an 

ode to Pope, which was, no doubt, welcome to a mind, that 
was not inſenſible to > flattery ; and which diſcreetly concluded : 


Henceforward 1 Il not tempt my fate 
On dazzling rays to ſtare, 

Leſt I ſhould tine dear ſelf-conceit, 
And read and write nae mair. 


It is eaſy to trace, in the poetry of Ramſay, how much he im- 
proved his original powers by ſuch poetical ſtudies ; we may 
ſee, in ſome of his Engliſh pieces, after “he had three times 
read the Iliad o'er,” a facility of verſification, and a flow of 
numbers, which A" owed to the ſchool of _ 
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Were I but a prince or king, 

I de advance ye, I *de advance ye; 
Were I but a prince or king, 

So highly 's I *de advance ye. 
Great ſenſe and wit are ever found 
Mong you always for to abound, 
Much like the orbs that ſtill move round, 

No ways conſtrain'd, but eaſy. 

Were IL Ae. 


Moſt of what 's hid from vulgar eye, 
Even from earth's centre to the ſky, 
Your brighter thoughts do clearly ſpy, 
Which makes you wiſe and __ | 
| Were I, Ke. 


Apollo's ſelf ann . | 
And in good humour re-aſcends 
The forkt Parnaſſus, and commends 
You for being blyth and eaſy. 
| Were I, &c. 


All faction in the church or tate, 
With greater wiſdom ſtill you hate, 
And leave learn'd fools theſe to debate; 
Like rocks in ſeas ye re eaſy. 
Were I, Kc. 


May all you 40 Cieceſaful prove, 

And may you never fall in love 

With what 's not firm for your behoof, 

Or may make you. uneaſy. | 
Were I, &c. 
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I love ye well O! let me de ; 
One of your blyth ſociety, | 
And, like yourſelves, I I ſtrive to be 1 
Ay humorous and eaſ r. 
Were I, Ke. 


While he was yet unknown to . and un- 
practiſed in the art of book-making, our poet- 


laureat made uſe of the Eaſy Club, as a convenient 
place of publication. In this familiar ſociety, he 
produced his ſatirical elegy on Maggy Johnſton; 


which, with ſimilar poems, he ſoon after reviſed, 
and publiſned. In the club too, he read an elegy 
on the death of the celebrated Dr. Pitcairn, Who 
died in 1713; which, though printed by the club, 
was rejected by the author, when he re-publiſhed 


his poems, becauſe it was at once political, and 


perſonal ; 1 he . I it ar as— 


the moanings of an n 
Who wants its nurſe: he 's gone who did infuſe 
In us the principles of wit and ſenſe. 


From the year 1715, our poet ſeems to have 
paid leſs attention to his. amuſement, and more 
regard to his intereſt, He wrote many petty 
poems, which from time to time he publiſhed, at a 
proportionate price. In this form, his poetry was 


at that time attractive: and the women of Edin- 


burgh 
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. burgh were wont to ſend out their children, 'with 


a penny, to buy Ramſay's laſt piece.” After a 


while, he attracted, by his facility, and naturalneſs, 
the notice of perſons of higher rank, and better 
taſte. He was, indeed, diligent to gain friends by 
panegyrics, and attentive to loſe none by his ſatire; 
as his ſatiric muſe properly confined her W 

ſions to nie and 1 not to en FF; | 


On thoſe me he publiſhed, add the 
year 1716, the © Chriſt's Kirk on the Green,” a 
ludicrous poem of James I. of Scotland; © from 
« an old manuſcript collection of Scots poems, 
« wrote an hundred and fifty years ago.” This 
alluſion is obviouſly to the well-known collection 
of Scotiſh poetry by Bannatyne. Ramſay had 
confidence enough in his own powers, to add a ſe- 
cond canto; and © this ſecond part having ſtood 
ce its ground, he was induced to keep a little more 
“ company with thoſe comical characters,“ by 
adding a third canto. The three cantos were by 
Ramſay publiſhed together in 1718. Such was 
their popular reception, that the fifth edition of 
them was publiſhed,'in 1722. Whether Ramſay 
critically underſtood the poetical language of the 
royal poet, I know not: but he certainly publiſhed, 
without a commentary, what has puzzled all the 
commentators 3 though king James's ludicrous 
"gg 
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language may have been underſtood by the vulgar, 
who did not n ther Speed ſo. 0 . g : 
a ſource *, 


On the ſame. principles, Ramſay entered with 
ſeveral perſons into a poetical intercourſe of letters, 
which will be ſeen under the head of his epiſtolary 
poems. He found, in William Hamilton of Gil- 
bertfield, a genius analogous to his own, who hav- 
ing congenial propenſities, readily entered into a 
reciprocation of metrical epiſtles. This gentleman, 
who was a ſon of Hamilton of Ladylands, went 
early into the army, and became diſtinguiſhed, 
during his latter days, by the title of © the lieu- 
„“ tenant.” He was one of the chief contributors . 
to Watſon's + Choice Collection.“ After amuſ- 
| ing 


* Ramlay prefixed, as a motto; a l couplet "xs &« the maiſt 
2 reverend Virgil”? of Gawin Douglas: 


Conſider it werly, rede ofter than anys, 
Weil at ane blenk ſle poetry not kane i is. 


As if this language were not ſufficiently ſee, our editor 
wittily cauſed this couplet to be printed in Greek types, with 
| blundering inaccuracy : from that time to the preſent the blun- 
ders have been continued, as the meaning was miſunderſtood. — 
['See vol. i. p. 239.] The truth is, that the powers of the 
Greek letters are inadequate to convey the ſound, and ſenſe, of 
2064 OE Scotiſh. 6 
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ing himſelf with Ramſay, he — in 1722, 
a new edition of the Life of Wallace; wherein 
the old words were modernized, and the original 
narrative was paraphraſed. By this performance, 
which was publiſhed by ſubſcription, he loſt much 
of his character with perſons of taſte: he vitiated 
the facts by his paraphraſe, and perverted the lan- 
guage of Blind Harry by his alterations. From 
Gilbertfield, whence he ſent out this injudicious 
work, he removed to LettErick in Lanarkſhire, 
where he died in Auguſt 175 1, at a very advanced 
age. This perſon muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
Hamilton of Bangour, a contemporary poet of a 
higher quality, who was alſo connected, by his 
good offices, with Ramſay. 


Meantime, our poet buſied himſelf, in collecting 
into one volume his various poems, which he pub- 
liſhed, in the dignified form of a quarto, during the 
year 1721, when the poet was thirty-five. be po 
volume began with The Morning Interview ;* 
and ended with © The Concluſion,” * the 
manner of Horace Ad Librum ſuum:' 

- Gae ſpread my fame 3 

Away, and fix me an immortal name: 


Ages to come ſhall thee revive, 


And gar thee wi” new honours live. 


His 
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Sls popularity, at this epoch, may be infetred 
1 the numerous hiſt of ſubſcribers, which con- 
ſiſted of all, who were either eminent, or fair, in 
Scotland. It is ſuppoſed that, by this volume, 
which Ruddiman nn the poet acquired four 
hundred guineas. Several copies of recommen- 
datory verſes, which were prefixed, neceſſarily 
tended to promote his profit, and to ſpread his 
praiſe. Among thoſe panegyriſts, the moſt pro- 
minent was Joſiah Burchet, who died in October 
1746, after he had ſat in ſix parliaments, and 
been ſecretary of the admiralty for almoſt half a 
century . By Sir William Scot of Thirleſtone, 
Baronet, who was a contemporary Latin poet of 
no inconſiderable powers, Ramſay was mee] in 
the * of * 


Buoyed 


— —— 


» HGent. Mag. 558. Burchet left behind him a «-Hiſtory 
« of the Navy,” which is now nearly forgotten. This gen- 
tleman ſeems to have been greatly captivated by Ramſay's 
| Go on, fam'd bard, the wonder of our days, 
And crown thy head with never-fading bays ; 
While grateful Britons do thy lines revere, 
And value as they ought their Virgil here. 


+ See the © Selecta Poemata“ of Dr. Pitcairn, Sir William 
Scot, and Thomas Kincaid, which were publiſhed by Freebairn 
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Buoyed up by ſuch flattery from friends, our 
poet ſeems to have diſregarded his enemies, as un- 
worthy of his notice: I have been honoured 
« with three or four ſatires; but they are ſuch, 
c that ſeveral of my friends allege I wrote them 
„* myſelf, to make the world believe I have no 
5 foes but fools “.“ | 


To this volume was prefixed a print of Ramſay, 
by Smibert, who drew his firſt breath in the Graſs 
Market of Edinburgh, the ſon of a dyer, and was 
bred a coach-painter : but travelling into Italy for 
| inſtruction, he painted portraits, on his return, at 
London, till he was induced, by the faſcination of 
biſhop Berkeley, to emigrate with him to Bermudas, 
and thence to New England. Smibert was born, 
in 1684, and died at Boſton, in 1751. 


The ſucceſs of Ramſay, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, 
did not leſſen his deſire of profit, nor diminiſh his 
emulation 


FO 


— 
. 


in 1927, and re-publiſhed by Millar in 1729, p. 127. © Effigies 
| © Allani Ramſæi, poetz Scoti, inter cæteras pöetarum imagi- 
e nes, in templo Apollinis ſuſpenſa.” The learned and ele- 
gant Sir William Scot, of 'Tharleftane, died at Edinburgh on 
the 8th of October $70 5. 


The preface as the 4to of 172 1. 
VOL. I. b 
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emulation of fame. He produced his Fables .and 
Tales in 1922; his Tale of Three Bonnets in 1722; 
and his Fair Aſſembly in 1723 ; his poem on Health 
in 1724, while he ſtill lived at the ſign of the Mer- 
cury, in the great ſtreet of Edinburgh, oppoſite to 
the Croſs Well. He, in the mean time, projected a 
publication, which promoted his intereſt, and ſpread 
his celebrity. Having already publiſhed Scots 
Songs, which were ſo well received, as to paſs 
through a ſecond edition, in 17 19: in January 
1724, he publiſhed the firſt volume of The Tea- 
Table Miſcellany, a collection of ſongs, Scotiſn, and 
Engliſh. This little miſcellany was  dedicated— | 


To ilka lovely Britiſh laſs, : 
Frae lady Charlotte, Anne, and Jon, 
Down to ilk bonny ſinging Beſs, 
Wha dances barefoot on the green. 


This volume was ſoon followed by a ſecond. 
„ Being aſſured,“ ſays the collector, „how ac- 
e ceptable new words to known good tunes would 
5 prove, I engaged to make verſes for above ſixty 
6 of them, in theſe two volumes: about thirty 
« were done by ſome ingenious young gentle- 
£ men, who were ſo well pleaſed with my under- 
„ taking, that they generouſly lent me their afliſt- 
% ance.” The third volume of Celebrated Songs 
appeared 1 in 1 727, when the collector of them had 
commenced 


ST» 


„ 6s 
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commenced a bookſeller by trade. Several years 


afterwards, a fourth volume was added to the Tea- 
Table Miſcellany, though I know not if it were alſo 
collected by Ramſay. He complained, indeed, 


that Thomſon, the publiſher of the Orpheus Cale- 


doneus, made uſe of his ſongs, without aſking his 
conſent, or acknowledging his obligations. The 
Tea-Table Miſcellany ran through twelye editions, 
in a few years, owing to the great demand, from 
en approbation. 


Ramſay had now felt the facility, and found the 
benefit, of compilation: and he took advantage of 
an opinion, which, in thoſe days, prevailed in both 
the ends of our iſland, that none but poets could 
be the editors of poets. Rowe publiſned an edi- 
tion of Shakſpeare in 17509; and not long after- 
wards Pope undertook, with more confidence than 
judgment, to give an edition of the ſame immortal 
dramatiſt. Thus incited, and encouraged, Ramſay 


publiſhed, in October 1724, The Evergreen, 


<< being a collection of Scots poems, wrote by the 
ce ingenious before 1600.” It ſeems to be uni- 
verſally agreed, that Ramſay failed in this difficult 
undertaking, as Pope allo failed in a ſtill more dif- 
ficult work. © In making his compilation from 


the Bannatyne MS.” ſays the late lord Hailes, 


" Ramſay has omitted ſome ſtanzas, and added 
b 2 0 others; 
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& others; has modernized the verſification, and 
varied the ancient manner of ſpelling.” Neither 
Watſon the printer, who publiſhed, in 1706, 
& A Choice Collection of Scots Poems; nor 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield, when he re-publiſhed 
Blind Harry's Wallace ; nor Ramſay, when he 
publiſhed his Evergreen, ſufficiently adverted, that 
if they changed the orthography, and modernized 
the verſe, the ſtate of the language, and the nature 
of the poetry, during former times, could no longer 
be diſcovered. It may, I think, be allowed, that 
Ramſay was not {killed in the ancient Scotiſh dia- 
lect, as lord Hailes has ſuggeſted : he did not, 
indeed, underſtand the language of his country, as | 
an antiquary ; yet, as a poet, he acquired, by the 
performance of his taſk, a knowledge of ancient 
verſification; he learned old words; and he habi- 
tuated himſelf to peculiarities of phraſe. From 
another imputation of Lord Hailes, that Ramſay, 
in compiling his gloflary, © does not ſeem to have 
'< conſulted Ruddiman's gloſſary to Douglas's | 
Virgil,“ I think our editor may be defended, | 
by ſhewing, that his lordſhip ſpoke, without autho- 
rity, without comparing the gloſſaries of EY 4 
with the Seer of Ruddiman. 55 


i. is a remarkable coincidence, that the firſt i 
poem in Watſon's Choice Collection was . Chriſt's 
5 Kirk 


ba 
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Kirk on the Green, which he attributed to King 
James V.; and the firſt in the Evergreen of Ram- 
ſay was Chryſts Kirk on the Grene, which he at- 
tributed to King James I.: the ſecond in Ramſay's 
Evergreen | is The Thiſtle and the Roſe of Dumbar 
the firſt in lord Hailes's Collection is The Thiſtle 
and the Roſe, which was written in 1503. 


If we compare the two verſions, we ſhall be able 
to judge how far Ramſay departed from his duty, 
as an editor, to maintain his character, as a poet. 


RAMSAY. | 


Quhen Merch with variand winds was overpaſt, 
And ſweet Apryle had with his filver ſhowers 
Tane leif of Nature with an orient blaſt, 
And luſty May, that mudder is of ham . 
Had maid the birds begin the tymous hours; 
Amang the tendir odours reid and quhyt, 
: Quhois harmony to heir was grit delyt. 


LORD HAILES, 


Quhen Merche wes with variand windis paſt, 
And Appryll had with hir filver ſhouris 
Tane leif at Nature with ane orient blaſt, 
And luſty May, that muddir is of flouris, 
Had maid the birdis to begyn thair houris 
3 5 Amang the tendir odouris reid and quhyt, 
-; Whois es to heir it wes  delyt. 


%% „„ „ 8 
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Such are the variations of Ramſay from the ſtand- 
ard of the original manuſcript. He not only varied, 
but he alſo added: to Dumbar's Lament for the 
155 Deth of the Makkaris, our editor ſuperinduced 
= three ſtanzas, in the form of a prophecy, by the 
1 4 original author, wherein he introduced the editor, 
1 | . as © a lad frae Hether-muirs : EN | 


| XXV. | 
Suthe I forſie, if ſpacecraft had, 
Frae Hether-muirs fall ryſe a lad, 
Aftir two centries pas, ſall he 
| Revive our fame and memorie: 


XXVI. 
Then fall we flouriſh Evirgrene ; 
All thanks to careful Bannatyne, + 
=. : | And to the patron * kind and frie 
=. | Quha lends the Jad baith them and me. 


1 ee eee 

Far ſall we fare baith eiſt and weſt, 
Owre 1lka elime by Scots poſſeſt: 
Then ſen our warks fall never die, 
Timor mortis non turbat me. 


„ 


ee . 
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* Mr. William Carmichael; brother to the earl of Hynde- 
ford, who lent © he lad” [Allan Ramſay] that curious col- 
lection of MSS. which had been formed by Mr. George Ban- 
natyne in 1 285 whence thoſe poems were printed. | 
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I ſtrongly ſuſpect, that Ramſay wittingly inſerted 
in his Evirgrene ſeveral poems, which were written 
by the ingenious ſubſequent to the year 1600, and 
even to the year 1700. In the firſt volume, is 
printed The Viſion, which, although it is ſaid to 
have been © compylit in Latin anno 1300, and 
ce tranſlatit in 1524,” is obviouſly modern, more 
modern than the union, and more recent than the 
acceſſion of George I.: the verſification indeed is 
ancient, and is written in imitation of what King 
James calls the tumbling verſe, according to the 
royal revlis and cavtelis, © to be literal [allitera- 
<« tive] ſo far as may be*.” Thus The Viſion 
abounds in alliterations : 17 


Bedoun 


— 
oc 


— „— W 


* It is a curious fact, in the hiſtory of Scotiſh poetry, that 
Scotland enjoyed the benefit of an Art of Poeſie, before Eng- 
land poſſeſſed a ſimilar advantage, with all the efforts of Eli- 
zabeth's reign. Webb publiſhed his work in 1586, and Put- 
tenham his Art of Poetry in 1589: but King James, who was 
born in 1566, publiſhed in 1585, when he was only nineteen, 
his Schort Treatiſe, containing ſome revlis and cavtelis to be 
e obſervit and eſcheivit in Scottis Poefie ” The ſame writer, 
who treats © maiſt reverend Virgil of Latine poetis prince,“ as 
a blunderbuſs, ſpeaks of King James's Schort Treatiſe, as at 
once curious, though ſtupid. [Ancient Scotiſh Poems 1786, 


p. 119. ] | 1 
b 4 \ 
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-Bedoun the bents of Banquo brae 
M.ilane I wandert waif and wae, 
Muſand our main miſchance 
How be thae [thoſe] faes we ar undone, 
That ftaw the ſacred ſtane frac Scone, 
And leids us fic a daunce. 
Quhile Ingland's Edert taks our tours, 
And Scotland ferſt obeys, 
Rude ruffians ranſakk ryal bours, 
And Baliol homage pays: | 
Throch feidom our freedom 
Is blotted with this ſkore, 
What Romans? or no man's 
Pith culd eir do befoir. 


Yet, the ſentiments, and the ſtyle, are modern, and 
even the orthography is recent, although it is af. 
fectedly old: nor, did The Viſion appear, in any 
publication, or manuſcript, before it came forth 
in The Evergreen, with appropriate ſignatures, 
AR. Scot, but not A. Scot, as it 1s printed in 
the Ancient Scots Poets: neither was there any 
poet in Scotland of the name of AR, Scot, nor 
Archibald Scot ; though there had been indeed an 
Alexander Scott, during the reign of Mary Queen 
of Scots . From the epoch of the publication of 
The Man, Ramſay has been in poſſeſſion of what 
YR | the 


* See his poetry in | the . Scots Poems 1768, 
p- 191. 211. 
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the tradition of his family has 1 ſaid was 
originally his own. The Viſion is declared to be 
« A capital poem, by the ſame editor, who treats. 
Ramſay, as a writer, ſhewing no ſpark of 
genius , 


In 


* Ancient Scotiſh Poems, 1786, p. 127. 132. From the 
revival, in the preſent reign, of our taſte, for the publication, 
and the ſtudy of our national poetry, during other times, inge- 
nious men caſt their eyes upon The Viſion, as an object of in- 
quiry, both as to its merit, and antiquity. The late Lord 
Hailes, and the preſent Dr. Beattie, conjectured, that it was 
modern, or was produced perhaps as late as the year 1715, as 
an incitement to the jacobitical ſpirit which then flamed out 
into action. Their conjeQures are ſo far true, that The Viſion 
was undoubtedly written . ſen this diſgraceful paction,“ ſince 
the union; and ſubſequent to the epoch, ** when ſum fule 
& Scotis lykd to drudge to princes no their awin :?* it was 
jacobitiſh, in its tendency, in that age. The Viſion has never 
been diſcovered, by diligent reſearch, in any ancient collection, 
either in print, or MS. It ought to be admitted as a principle, - 
in literary queſtions, that he who firſt publiſhes any productions 
muſt be deemed the writer of them, if he do not ſhew clearly 
who did write them. And it was certainly firſt publiſhed by 
Ramſay in 1724, under the diſguiſe of age, and under a ſigna- 
ture, which referred to a poet of a prior epoch, and yet contained 
his own initials, in this form, Ax. Scot. Ramſay was in the 
habit of publiſhing ſuch poems under · ſimilar diſguiſes, for the 
fimilar purpoſe of concealing his principles, and his practices: 

4 the 
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In The Evergrene was alſo firſt printed The 
Eagle and Robin Redbreiſt, with the ſame ſig- 
nature of AR. Scot; and it was re- publiſned in 

| | : i e 


the Tale of Three Bonnets was thus publiſhed, without the 
name of the printer or bookſeller; but was advertiſed to be 
ſold at Ramſay's ſhop, © among his other pieces.” No one 
ever doubted, whether this tale were of Ramſay's compoſition. 
Neither did the familiars, and the family, of our poet ever doubt 
whether The Viſion, and The Eagle and Robin Redbreiſt, were 
as certainly of his writing. Janet, the poet's daughter, told 
the late William Tytler, © that her father was the author of 
4c both: the Roman letters,“ ſaid ſhe, © plainly point out the 
« name and firname of the author, with the addition of his 
« country, which he was always proud to acknowledge. 2 24 
DTranſ. of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. i. 
p. 397-] The ſame lady repeated the ſame information to 
Alexander Fraſer Tytler, advocate, and profeſſor of hiſtory in 
Edinburgh, more recently: © that ſhe knew they were her 
* father's compoſition; that he always acknowledged them to 
« his intimate friends ; but did not chuſe to avow them, for 
« prudential reaſons.” Mr. Tytler's letter to me, dated the 
21ſt of March 1794.] As to the internal evidence; the whole 
ftrain of The Viſion is that of Ramſay : the fiction is old, but 
the ſentiments are new ; it has all the inequalities, and unpre- 
alion, and politics, of Ramſay, with his mythological perſon- 
ages, Boreas and Somnes, and Mars and Bacchus. The au- 
thor, indeed, has many flights of true poetry; but the ſtrength 
of his pinion does not long ſuſtain him on the wing: he ſoon 
deſcends from his elevation to the level of colloquial vulgariſms: 
sand leids us fic a dance; 3”—round lyk a wedder- cock; — 
« . 1 üben 
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The Union, as the production of Archibald Scott, 
and among the Ancient Scotiſh Poems, 1786, as 
an elegant fable” by Sir John Bruce. Vet, this 
is merely, one of Ramſay's uſual fables, in which 
he introduced himſelf, as a poet, diſcountenanced 
by royal mg under the fiction af the Robin, 
who g- 
| Reſolvit again nae mair to "Sie 
Quhair princelie bountie is ſuppreſt, 
By fic with quhome they ar oppreſt *. 


jo" - * . 24a. N 
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an ingenious friend, that explaining, in his gloſſary, the word 
« feidomꝰ to mean ** fatality,” he does not ſeem to underſtand 
| the Phraſeology of his own poem. It is however a fact, 
that in Scotland, even to this day, „ feidom”” does ſignify 
« fatality,” as Ramſay has explained it, and is, even now, in 
daily uſe : it is derived, and logically, from * fey,” fatal, un- 
happy, unfortunate—{Rud. Gloſſ. G. Dougl. Virgil in vo.]; 
as from © wiſe,” we form wiſdom ; and from king, kingdom. 
It is apparent, then, that Ramſay underſtood perfectly the com- 
mon word feidom, as he properly applied it in the firſt ſtanza 
of The Viſion. Upon the whole, it ſeems to me, that the evi- 
dence, for the affirmative propoſition, that our poet did write 
The Viſion,” and The Eagle and Robin Redbreiſt, is deciſive ; 
and that the objections, in ſupport of the negative propoſition, 
are founded in mere ſuſpicion, and ſurmiſe. Such are the rea- 
ſons, which are ſubmitted, for inſerting both thoſe poems, in 
this edition of Ramſay's Poetry; as being at once the products 

of his genius, and ſpecimens of his performances. ; 


* In the Life of Johnſon, vol. i. p. 93. Boſwell 8 what 


yy muſt hive ariſen from ſome miſtake,, that Guthrie in- 
formed 
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In The Evergrene, was publiſhed, in the laſt 
place, Hardyknute, a fragment. The inquiry, 
and the acuteneſs, of recent times, have diſcovered 
this fragment to be, alſo, a modern compoſition. 
It was firſt printed at Edinburgh, in 1719, in a 
ſepar ate folio; it was adopted into The Evergreen, 
in 1724; and it was republiſhed by Dodſley, in 
1740“. But, the author of this impoſing i imitation 
of ancient poetry has not hitherto been diſtinatly 
aſcertained. A writer of diſcernment, and ele- 
gance, has juſtly remarked, that ſome of the 
. fineſt Sik nn 4 Scotland have been 
4 | 5 5 produced 


a 


— 
* 


formed him, he was the author of © the beautiful mee piece; 
The Eagle and Robin Redbreaſt, in the collection of poems, 
& intitled The Union.” Neither Boſwell, nor Guthrie, ſeem 
to have adverted, that this © beautiful poem”? vas firſt pub- 
liſhed in The Evergreen; by the original author of it, when 
Guthrie muſt have been a very young man; for he died on 2 f 
gh of March 1770.—[ Gent. Mag. 143. | 


= Hardyknute was then republiſhed | in 4to. with an appro- 
priate preface, and notes. Upon inquiring of Mr. Dodſley, 
about the editor of the edition, 1740, he anſwered, with his 
uſual liberality, © that we received the poem of Hardyknute 
« from a Scots gentleman of the name of Moncrief, but can 
40 give no further aceount of him; except that about that time 
« he was tutor to ſome nobleman's ſon at Eton.” Thus far 
Mr. Dodſley. John Moncrief, a Scotſman, tutor to a young 
gentleman at Eton, died about 1767, having produced a tra · 
gedy, intitled, Appius, 8 vo. 17 55. —[Biog. Dram. 323.—3 
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ce produced by the fair ſex *.” It is to a lady, 
that the world is indebted for Hardyknute ; al- 
though, it was not to Mrs. Halkyt, nor to Mrs. 
Wardlaw : but it was to a lady of a knightly fa- 
mily, as Wood, or Hearne, would have written. | 
The -accompliſhed authoreſs of Hardyknute was 
Lady Wardlaw of Pitrevie, in Fife, who was born 
in 1677, was. married to Sir Henry Wardlaw, in 

hs and died, in e or 1727 f and was 
buried 


* Scotiſn Songs; RE p- 77. 


+ Sir Charles Hacket, Bart. of Pitferran, 1 Janet, the 
daughter of Sir Patrick Murray, Bart. of Dreddon, had one 
ſon, who died unmatried in 1705, and ſeven daughters. Eli- 
zabeth, their ſecond daughter, was baptized on the 15th of 
April 1677; was married, on the 13th of, June 1696, to Sir 
Henry Wardlaw, Bart: this is the authoreſs of Hardyknute, 


Sir Charles Hacket's fixth daughter Charlotte married Sir 


John Hope Bruce of Kinroſs .—{ Dougl. Bar. p. 283 286. 
Sir John Bruce, of conſequence, married the ſiſter of Lady 
Elizabeth Wardlaw. This obſervation ſhews the connection 
between Sir John, and Lady Wardlaw. Sir John, when ap- 
plied to by Lord Binning, with regard to Hardyknute, ſent 
him a copy of that, which he had found in a vault at Dum- 
fermline, in performance of his promiſe.” From theſe dark 
expreſſions, it is inferred, that Sir John was the author, rather - 
than the finder of it.—[Anc. Scot. Poems, 1786, p. 127. 
Percy's Ancient Poems, vol. iii. P- 3-] There is not the 
leaſt evidence, that Sir John Bruce ever wrote any poetry. It 
is apparent, that though Sir John may have told the truth, that 
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buried in the family vault, width the church of 


Dunfermline. The minute inquiries, which I have 


| he did not tell the whole truth; that he knew, but did not 
chooſe to tell, who was the author; that having given a pro- 
miſe, he thought himſelf obliged to ſay ſomething ; but, he 
in the meantime conſulted his wife's ſiſter, who was the autho- 
reſs ; and who yet did not think fit to allow him to ſpeak out. 
On the other hand; © the late Mr. Hepburn of Keith often 
« declared, he was in the houſe with Lady Wardlaw, when 
« ſhe wrote Hardyknute.” — [Sir Charles Hacket's letter, 
dated the 2d November 1794, to Dr. Stenhouſe of Dumferm- 
ne.] Miſs Elizabeth Menzies, the daughter of James Men- 
zies, Eſq. of Woodend, in Perthſhire, by Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Wardlaw, wrote to Sir Charles Hacket, that 
her mother, who was fiſter-in-law to Lady Wardlaw, told 
her, that Lady Wardlaw was the real authoreſs of Hardyknute 
that Mary, the wife of Charles Wedderburn, Eſq. of Gosford; 
told Miſs Menzies, that her mother, Lady Wardlaw, wrote 
Hardyknute : both Sir Charles Hacket, avd Miſs Elizabeth 
Menzies, concur in ſaying, that Lady Wardlaw was a woman 
of elegant accompliſhments, who wrote other poems, and prac- 
tiſed drawing, and cutting paper with her ſciſſars; and who 
bad much wit, and humour, with great ſweetneſs of temper. — 
[Sir Charles Hacket's MS. Account of the Wardlaw Family.] 
The ſecond edition of Perey's Reliques, 1767, vol. ii. p. 94. 
ſpeaks of the virtual acknowledgement of the authoreſs, by the 
name of Mrs. Wardlaw-: yet, in the ſame book, ed. 1794, 
vol. iii. p. 3. the editor relinquiſhed his before-mentioned ap- 


proximation to the truth, by adopting, from the ſaid Ancient 
Scots Poems, the ſtory of Sir John Bruce, which contains, 
. a falſe concluſion, from dubious — 
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made, on this curious ſubject, have perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied me, that Lady Elizabeth Wenn was the au- 
thoreſs of Wire TU 


It was intended. by Ramſay, if his knowledge 
had been equal to his inclination, to give an ac- 
count of the authors, who wrote the poems, which 
were publiſhed in The Evergreen: but, he delayed 
his laudable deſign till the publication of the third, 
or fourth, volume, which, however, was never 
given, though ſuch, a purpoſe was thus announced. 
Conſidering into whoſe hands ſuch undertakings 
were to fall, it is not much to be regretted, that 
Ramſay never executed what he was unfit to per- 
form. There ſeems never to have been but a ſe- 
cond edition of The Evergreen, which was printed, 
at Edinburgh, for Alexander Donaldſon, in 1761, 
without * amendment, or addition. 


1 


Ranifag: 8 in the mean time, a taſk, 
which was more congenial to his talents. Our poet 
had plainly a ſtrong propenſity to paſtoral poetry: 
he wrote a paſtoral, intitled Richy and Sandy, on 
the death of Addiſon; he wrote a paſtoral, on the 
death of Prior; he wrote a paſtoral ode, on the 
marriage of the Earl of Weemys; he wrote a paſ- 
toral maſque, on the nuptials of the Duke of Ha- 
milton, in 1723. And he publiſhed, in his 4to of 

— 1 
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1721, Patie and Roger, a paſtoral, inſcribed to 
Joſiah Burchet, one of his firſt patrons. This was 
followed, in 1723, by Jenny and Meggy, a paſto- 
ral, being © a ſequel to Patie and Roger.“ No- 
thing now remained for Ramſay, but to adopt the 
intimations, which he received from his friends, and 
to throw his two paſtorals into a more e 
10 8 with Ry Gage . 255 


This 0 be happily exconted, in 172 8 by 
the publication of his Gentle Shepherd, which is 
one of the fineſt paſtoral comedies in any language; 
and which could have been, only, produced by art, 
co-operating with genius, in a propitious moment 
for ſhepherdiſh poetry. The name, he probably 
adopted from the gentle ſhepherd in the twelfth 
ægloge of Spenſer. This paſtoral . comedy, as 
Ramſay called his Doric drama, the poet dedicated, 
in plain proſe, to Suſannah, the Counteſs of 
Eglinton, in June 1725. There was, at the ſame 
time, a poetical dedication of more elaborate praiſe, 
by Hamilton of Bangour, an amiable man, and ac. 
compliſhed poet, who finiſhed his ſhort career, at 
Lyons, in 1754, at the age of fifty. This is the 
fame dignified lady, to whom, at the age of 85, 
- Johnſon, and Boſwell, offered their homage 3 

whoſe powers of pleaſing continued ſo reſplendent, 


as to charm the Katie ſage into a declaration 
3 | that, 
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that, in viſiting ſuch a woman, he had ſpent his day 
well. This celebrated patroneſs of poets was the 
accompliſhed daughter of the noble houſe of Ken- 
nedy, who having married, in 1708, Alexander the 
Earl of Eglinton, by whom ſhe had three ſons, 
two of whom ſucceeded to the earldom, and ſeven 
daughters, who married into honourable families, 
died on the 18th of March 1780, at the patriarchal 


age of ninety-one *. . 


The ſecond edition of this paſtoral comedy was 
printed by Ruddiman, in 1726, for the author, 
who ſtill reſided at his ſhop, as a bookſeller, oppo- 
ſite the Croſs at Edinburgh f. The tenth edition 
of it was reprinted by the elegant types of R. and 
A. Foulis, at Glaſgow, in 1750. It has ſince 
paſſed through many editions, ſome of them with 
greater, and ſome with leſs elegance, and accuracy. 
What has thus pleaſed many, and pleaſed long, 
it would be uſeleſs to praiſe, and idle to cenſure: 
yet, has —— with as much dulneſs, as 
9 | 


» Scot Mag. p. 167. 

+ In the pariſh regilter, which records the baptiſm of his 
children, Ramſay is called a piriwige-maker, in 1713; a 
veegmaker, in 1714, 1715, and 1716; but on the 10th of 
Auguſt nn 

. I. | c 
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abſurdity, declared The Gentle Shepherd “ to be 
« more barbarous, and ſtupid, than The Beggars? 
« Opera *!” When this captivating drama was 
firſt acted, cannot be eaſily aſcertained ; but, it 
certainly was repreſented after The Orphan, in 

January 1729, when the author of it contributed 


an b e Mi of « If 


It tas been the fate of Ranks, as it was, 1 
of Terence, to have his fame leſſened by detraction, 
which has attributed to others his dramatic powers: 
Scipio, and Lælius, are ſaid to have had a great 
ſhare in the compoſition of Terence's plays: Sir 
John Clerk, and Sir William Bennet, are alleged, 
on leſs authority, to have aſſiſted Ramſay, in his 
Gentle Shepherd: but, it has been well obſerved 
by the late Lord Hailes, © that they who attempt 
& to depreciate his fame, by infinuating, that his 
* friends and patrons compoſed the works, which 
« paſs under his name, ought firſt to prove, that 
e his friends, and patrons, were, capable of com- 
* poſing The Gentle Shepherd f.“ | 


; Ramſay ſhewed, alſo, his dramatical propenſities, 
by — prologues, and en for occaſional 
| dramas : 


— — 


Ancient Scot. Poems, 1786, p. 1333 
+ Ancient Scotiſh Poems, 1768, p. 8. 
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dramas : he began this congenial practice in 1719, 
and concluded it in 1729. Some of theſe may vie 
with the fineſt, in the Engliſh language, for pro- 
priety of ſatire, and happineſs of point ; delicacy of 
wit, and neatneſs of phraſe: this commendation is 
amply juſtified by his prologue, which was ſpoken 
by one of the gentlemen, who acted at Edinburgh 
The Orphan, and The Cheats of Scapin, for their 
diverſion, on the laſt night of the year 1719. 


- The celebrity of Ramſay was attended, however, 
like the other felicities of life, with circumſtances 
of mortification. He had to ſtruggle with con- 
temporary contenders for poetic fame. There 
were publiſhed, about that time, ſome ſtanzas, in- 
titled, * A Block for Allan Ramſay's Wigs, or, 
ce the famous Poet fallen in a trance.” There 
were alſo printed ſome verſes, called, Allan 
4 Ramſay metamorphoſed to a Heatherbloter 
Poet; in a paſtoral, between Egon and Me- 
“ libize.” Ramſay was thus induced to give his 
* Reaſons for not anſwering the Hackney Scrib- 


6 blers: = 


Theſe to my blyth indulgent friends; 
Dull foes nought at my handy deſerve : 


"os pump an anſwer 's a' their ends; 


But, not a line, if they ſhould ſtarve. 


£8 - = By 
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Buy the attacks of ſuch ſeribblers, Ramſay ſeems 
not to have been much moved. He continued to 
pleaſe his numerous readers, by publiſhing, ſuc· 
ceſlively, popular poems: he printed his Fables 
and Tales, in 1722; his Tale of Three Bonnets, 
in the ſame year; The Fair Aſſembly, in 1723; 
his poem On Health, which he addreſſed to the 
celebrated Earl of Stair: and he was thus enabled 
to publiſh, in 1728, a ſecond volume of his poems, 
in quarto ; including The Gentle Shepherd, and 
his Maſque on the nuptials of the Duke of Hamil. 
ton, which brings to our recollection the ſimilar 
madrigals of Ben Jonſon. Of this quarto, an 
octavo edition was publiſhed, in 1729 : both the 
volumes were re-publiſhed, at London, for the 
| bookſellers, during the year 1731. The poetry of 
Ramſay met with a flattering welcome, not only in 
Scotland, and in England, but alſo in the colonies, 
and in Ireland: and there was publiſhed, at Dub- 
lin, an edition of his poems in 1733. Of this 
univerſality of reception, our bard delighted to 
ſing, in grateful ſtrains, both an. and a 
bookſeller, 


In 1730, kame publiſhed * A Collection of 
„ thirty Fables.“ In this ſpecies of poetry, he ap- 
pears to have greatly indulged; becauſe what he 
eaſily found, he readily Co; yet, about this | 

| time, 
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time, he ſeems to have ceaſed) writing for the was | 
lic, at the age of forty-five ;- having diligently tried, 
during twenty years, to pleaſe his countrymen, 
and benefit himſelf. In his letter to Smibert, he 
| ſays, in 1936, © theſe ſix or ſeven years paſt I have 
* not written a line of poetry: I e'en gave over in 
<« good time, before the coolneſs of fancy, that at. 
e tends advanced years, ſhould make me riſk-the 
« reputation I had acquired *.” Ramſay had 
now obtained, by his poetry, all the fame, which 
was to be had: and he was incited, by his love of 
profit, to buſy himſelf, not in writing, but in ſell. 
ing, and circulating books. In 1726, he removed 
from his original dwelling, at the Mercury, oppoſite 
the Croſs-well, to a houſe, which had been the 
London Coffee-houſe, in the eaſt end of the Lue- 
kenbooths. With this change of ſituation, he 
altered his ſign; and inſtead of the original Mer- 
cury, he now adopted the heads of two poets, 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and Ben Jonſon : 
here he ſold, and lent, books, till a late period of 
his life: here the wits of Edinburgh uſed to meet 
for amuſement, and for information. From this 

| commodious 


* This curious letter, which is dated the 10th of May 
1736, was firſt publiſhed in the Gent. Mag. September 1784, 
p- 672 3 od wan heme Coe into other miſcellanies. 
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commodious fituation, Gay, a congenial poet, was 
wont to look out upon the Exchange of Edin- 
burgh, in order to n en dn to aſcertain 
Character. 1 Adi Wen bis 


je * was in N 3 md in that e that | 
Ramfiy” s paſſion for the drama returned” on him. 
In 1736, at the age of fifty, he undertook to build 
760 4 playhouſe new, at vaſt expence: this houſe, 
bei built in b RN Cloe. . boaſts of 


5 « — kept our ir troop, by pith of 1 
10 Frae ay, roms and on”, RRP 


In vain did Ramſay, and his troop, ** ority e 
« frae moral fable, the beſt inſtruction they were 
c able.” The act, for licenſing the ſtage, which 
was paſſed in 1737, cruſhed the poet's hopes of 
paying 6 the beſt inſtruction,“ and calmed the 
8 | | | rupuloſity 


— 


4 
* * 1 * o - —— 
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The late William Tytler, Eſq. recollected Gay, in the 
ſhop, deſiring Ramſay ** to explain to him many of the Scotiſh 
« expreſſions of The Gentle Shepherd, which Gay ſaid he 
.« would communicate to Pope, who was a great admirer of 
s that paſtoral” Gay uſed to accompany the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Queenſbery to Scotland. Gay was deſcribed by 
Mr. 7 « a little ey :looking man, with a wy | 


*. 
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ſcrupuloſity of thoſe, who feared, that mln) 
and as could not exiſt together. 5 


At Edinburgh, the magiſtrate had not yet con- 
ſidered, like the miniſters of Elizabeth, that, in 
well regulated ſociety, public amuſements may pro- 
duce advantages, without any other evils, than can 
be eaſily corrected. The rulers of Edinburgh, 
thinking very differently from our dramatiſt, as to 
the mode, and the matter, of the inſtruction, which 
was thus given to the citizens, who were entruſted 
to their care, ſhut up his playhouſe ; leaving the 
undertaker without relief, for what the law conſi- 
dered as a damage, without an injury“, Our dra- 
matiſt had, on this occaſion, other mortifications to 
ſuffer : there was ſoon publiſhed a poetical pam- 


phlet, containing 8 { The Flight of Religious Piety 
e from 


— 
— 
— —__ 


% 


There is happily preſerved in the Gentleman's Mag. 1737, 
p. 50%, a poetical Addreſs from Ramſay to the Honourable 
Duncan Forbes, the Lord Preſident of the Seſſion, and the 
other Judges. This illuſtrious preſident was appointed to that 
high truſt, on the 2 iſt of June 1737, a fact, which would aſcer- 
tain the dates of this whole tranſaction, if the licenſing act 
(10 Geo. II. ch. 28.) were not mentioned. The addreſs of 
Ramſay, which is at once a ſpecimen of his poetry, and an huſ- 

tory of his playhoule,, is ſubjoined: 


— 


8 : 2 
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« from Scotland, upon the account of Ram- 
" lay's lewd. books, and the hell-bred playhouſe 
* nee 


To the Honourable Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Lord 
Preſident of the Seſſion, and all our other Judges, 
who are careful of the honour of the government, 
and the property of the ſubject: 1 


THE ADDRESS OF. ALLAN RAMSAY 


_ 1 and ſhaws, 


To you, my Lords, whaſe elevation 
Makes you the wardens of the nation, 

While you with equal juſtice ſtand, 

With Lawtie's balance in your hand; 

To you, whaſe penetrating ſkill 

Can eithly redd the good frae ill, 

And ken them well whaſe fair behaviour 
Deſerve reward and royal favour, 

As like you do, theſe ſtonkerd fellows, 

Wha merit naithing but the gallows: 

To you, with humble bow, your bard, 

Whaſe greateſt brag is your regard, 

Begs leave to lay his caſe before ye, 

And for an ontgate to implore ye. 


Laſt year, my Lords, nae farrer gane, 

A coſtly wark was undertane 
By me, wha had not the leaſt dread 
An act wad knock it on the head: 
A playhouſe new, at vaſt expence, 

| To be a large, yet bein defence, 
In winter nights, gainſt wind and weet, 
To ward frac cauld the laſſes fweet, 
While they with bonny ſmiles attended, 
To have their little failures mended ; 

5 Where 
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« comedians, who debauch all the faculties of 
« the ſoul of our riſing generation.” There 
alſo 2 „A Looking-glaſs for Allan 
9 Ramſay:“ — * The dying words of Allan 
" * 


8 * 


* 


_— * — 


Where ſatire, ſtriving ſtill to free them, 

Hads out his glaſs to let them ſee them. 
| Here, under rules of right decorum, 

By placing conſequence before em, 

I kept our troop, by pith of reaſon, 

Frae bawdy, atheiſm, and treaſon; 

Au only preach'd, frac moral fable, | 

The beſt inſtruction they were able; 

While they by doctrine linſy-woolſy, 

Set aff the utile with dulce. 


And ſhall the man to whom this taſk falls, 
Suffer amang confounded raſcals, 
That, like vile adders, dart their ſtings, 
And fear nae God, nor honour kings? 
Shall I, Wha for a tract of years 
Have ſung to commons and to peers, 
And got the general approbation 
Of all within the Britiſh nation, 
At laſt be twin'd of all my hopes 
By them who wont to be my props? 
Be made a loſer, and engage 
With troubles in declining age; 
While wights, to whom my credit ſtands 
For ſums, make ſour and thrawin demands: 


Shall London have its houſes twa, 
And we be doom'd to ve nane awa ? 
Is our metrop'lis, anes the place, 
Where longſine dwelt the royal race 
Of Fergus, this gate dwindled down 
T' a level with ilk clachan town, 
While thus ſhe fuffers the ſubverſion 
Of her maiſt rational diverſion ? 


* — 


When 
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ee Ramſay.” The lampooners left intimations 
of what muſt have given conſiderable conſo- 
lation to our adventurous dramatiſt : that &«< he had 

91 ä | 66: 3 


71 : 


When i ice * Fon 0 relay the iſle, 
Wha now will think it worth their while | 
| To leave their gowſty country bowers, 
For the anes blythſome Edinburgh's towers, A 
Where there 's no glee to give delight, 
And ward frae ſpleen the langſome night? 
For which they Il now have nae relief, 
But ſonk at hame, and cleck miſchiet. 


ls there 2 better than the ſage 
To mend the follies of the age, © 
If manag'd as it ought to be, 
Frae ilka vice and blaidry free? 
Which may be done with perfect eaſe, 
And nought be heard that ſhall diſpleaſe, 
Or give the leaſt offence or pain, | 
If we can hae 't reſtor'd again. 
Wherefore, my Lords, I humbly pray 
Our lads may be allow'd to play, 
At leaſt till new-houſe debts be paid off, 
The cauſe that I'm the maiſt afraid of; 
Which laide lyes on my ſingle back, | 
And I man pay it ilka plack. |. 


Now, it 's but juſt the ae 
Shou'd either ſay that I'm a fauter, a 
Or thole me to employ my bigging, 
Or of the burthen eaſe my rigging, 
By ordering, frae the public fund. 
A ſum to pay for what I'm bound; 4 5 
Syne, for amends for what I've loſt, 


Edge me into ſome canny poſt, 
With the good liking of our king, 


And your petitioner ſhall—ſing. | 
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« acquired wealth 3”; that he poſſeſt a fine 
“ houſe; that be had raiſed his kin to high 
« degree :” all thoſe advantages, we may eaſily 
ſuppoſe, were merely comparative. This puritan- 
nical poet, like other ſatiriſts, did not advert, that 
his topics of cenſure did more honour than hurt to 
Ramſay, who was only low by accident, and had, 
by fair means, raiſed himſelf to TY and 
his family to CAR ta 


The obfcurd e hiſtory of the public 3 
of Scotland ſtill requires much illuſtration. Before 
the acceſſion of King james, who merits com- 
mendation for protecting the drama, hiſtrionic re- 
preſentations ſtood upon the ſame principle in 
Scotland, as in England, of allowing the uſe, yet 
correcting the abuſe, of ſuch exhibitions, A cen- 
tury of fanaticiſm enſued, with her agitations, and 
her bloodſhed, which obſtructed improvement, by 
depreſſing genius, and perverting effort. Merri- 
ment began to move on light fantaſtie toe, during 
the reign of Charles II. But, the union of the two 
kingdoms forms the epoch of melioration, though 
not ſo much from any poſitive proviſion, as by con- 
ſequential reſults. When fanaticiſm was repreſſed, 
the deſire of theatrical amuſements began ſoon to 
revive. As early as the ſummer of 1715, an year 
of agitation, a wear company of comedians acted 

e plays, | 
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plays, at the Tennis- court, in Holyrood-houſe. In 
the ſubſequent winter, the ſcene was ſhifted from 
the Tennis-court to. the old Magazine-houſe at 
„ the back of the foot of the Canongate.” On 
this occaſion, the lovers of the drama were in- 
formed, that ſeveral parts would be performed 
„ by ſome new actors juſt arrived from Eng- 
6 land “.“ From this epoch, Edinburgh was fre. 
quently exhilarated by ſcenic repreſentations, which 
were, ſometimes, diverſified by entertainments 
« of ſinging and dancing, by gentlemen for their 
« diverſion.” On the laſt night of the year 1719, 
Ramſay ſupplied a prologue, which is remarkable, 
at once, for elegant raillery, and healthful merri- 
ment, He again furniſhed a prologue, in 1726, 
when Anthony Aſton entertained the citizens of 
Edinburgh with theatrical amuſements. Ten years 
afterwards, our dramatiſt undertook, in an unlucky 
hour for his own intereſt, to be the proprietor of a 
playhouſe, which, as we have ſeen, was ſhut up by 
the magiſtrate. In 1739, the parliament was 
moved for legal authority to eſtabliſh a playhouſi 


* 
— r 


* 


All thoſe facts are mentioned, on the authority of the 
Scots Courant of the 5th, ioth, and 15th of Auguſt, and of 
the 16th of December 1715: and thoſe facts diſprove what is 
ſaid by Arnot [Hiſt. Edin. p. 366.) ; and by Jackſon, after 
him, [ Hiſt. of the Scots Stage, p. 22.] 
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the art of painting, by which he roſe to eminence. 
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at Edinburgh, which -was refuſed ; becauſe the 


ſpirit of certain claſſes of the people was not yet 


ſufficiently prepared to, endure falutary mirth. 


They were protected in the enjoyment of their 
gloom, by the licenfing act, which was ere long 
circumvented. It was in 1741, that Thomas Eſte 
eſtabliſhed a theatre in the Taylors' Hall, under the 
pretence of giving a concert of muſic *®. The paſ- 
ſions of the people, which were ſharpened by op- 
poſition, ſupported this evaſion of law. In 1746, 
a theatre was built in the Canongate, where plays 
wers acted, at ſtated times, under a ſimilar evaſion. 
Thus, Ramſay had the ſatisfaction to ſee, at the age 
of ſixty, dramatical entertainments enjoyed by the 
citizens, whoſe theatrical wiſhes he had rekindled, 
and . 5 


Our oſt as he had now ceaſed to write, for the 
public, was only attentive to his ſhop, and his fa- 
mily. He ſent his fon to Rome, in 1736, in order 
to acquire, at that illuſtrious ſeat of knowledge, 


* 


* The Caledonian Mercury of the 12th February 1745, 
announced the death of Thomas Efte, © one of the managers of 
the concert in the Taylors“ Hall, who has, for theſe four 


« years paſt, 'moſt agreeably entertained the town with bis 
« excellent PO WPI 28 


His wite, who died in 1743, ſeems to have e palſe 
to her grave, without an elegy; becauſe the loſs 
was too affliting for loquacity to deplore *. She 
left him three daughters, who, as they were ad- 
vanced to womanhood, in ſome meaſure ſupplied 
her ſociety, and ſuperintendance. He ſpent much 
of his time, during his latter years, with Sir John 
Clerk of Pennycuik and Sir Alexander Dick of 
Preſtonfield, who courted his company; becauſe 
they were delighted by his facetiouſneſs. He pro- 
bably relinquiſhed his ſhop, in 1755. And, for 
ſome years, he lived in a fantaſtical houſe of an 
octagon form, which he had built, on the north 
ſide of the Caſtle-hill; and which he thought a 
paragon: this houſe, he was induced, by his vanity, 
to ſhew to the late Lord Elibank, who had both 
acuteneſs, and wit; telling his lordſhip, at the ſame 
time, that the cits ſay, it reſembles a gooſe-pye ; 
to which my lord readily replied : Indeed, Allan, 
* now that I ſee you in it, I think the term is vey 
*% properly 5 


we may learn ſome important circumſtances, 


with regard to our 3 s mature years, and ad- 
2 


— * 
— 


® Chriſtian Roſs, 3 to Allan * W wel was 
buried in the cemetery of the 5 on the made of 
March 1743 A of Mortality.] ; 
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vancel fortune, from an unpubliſhed copy of 
verſes, which he wrote to James Clerk, Eſq. of 
Pennycuik, on the aſt of May 17 YT 


Born to not e' en ae inch of ground, | 
I keep my conſcience white and ſound ; 
And tho? I neꝰ er was a rich keeper, 
To make that up, I live the cheaper ; 
By that ae knack, I've made a ſhift 
To drive ambitious cares adrift : 
And now in years and ſenſe grown auld, 
In eaſe I like my limbs to fauld. 
_ Debts I abhor, and plan to be 
Frae ſhackling trade and danger free; 
That 1 may, looſe frae care and ſtrife, = 
With calmneſs view the edge of life, 
And, when a full ripe age ſhall crave, 
Slide eaſily into my grave; | 
Now, ſeventy years are o'er my head, 
And thirty mae may lay me dead *. 


—— _ . 2 
* 
WM — — 


MS. copy from Sir James Clerk. Theſe verſes diſprove 

an unauthorized ſtory, which was firſt told in Lord Gardens 
Ron's Miſcellanies, a diſgraceful compilation of no authority: 
It was compiled by one Callender, who was obliged to flee from 
the juſtice of his country. It is therein invidiouſſy ſaid, © that 
* Ramſay died a bankrupt; and that his ſon paid his debts.” 
We have ſeen, that the poet, as a diſcreet man, „“ abhorred . 
« debts:“ his ſon may have been his executor, and may 
have paid ſuch petty debts, as the moſt prudent houſekeeper 


| muſt 


mm CB. 1686. 


When Ramſay talked thus familiarly of life and 
death, he was much afflicted with the ſcurvy in his 
gums; which had deprived him not only of his 
teeth, but even of a part of the jaw-· bone. While 
he jocoſely counted upon thirty years to be added to 

ſeventy, he much miſcalculated the chances of life; 
for, he died at Edinburgh, on the 7th of January 
1758, when he had paſſed the age of ſeventy-two, 
and was buried in the churchyard of the Grey- 
friars . 


Chriſtian 


* 4 


— 


a 
7 * — 
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muſt owe, when he pays the debt which all muſt pay. Some 
houſes in the Luckenbooths are, to this day, poſſeſt by our 
poet's daughter, from his bequeſt. He died in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, as I have been aſſured by a very intelligent friend, at 
Edinburgh, who knew the poet's pecuniary affairs. 


He was buried on the gth of January 1958.—[Record of 
Mortality.] He is therein called . Allan Ramſay, poete, who 
« died of old age. He was well known for his Gentle Shep- 
« herd, and many other poetical pieces in the Scotch dialect, 
% which he wrote and collected. Scots Mag. vol. xix. 
p. 670. ] The Gentleman's Magazine, 1758, p. 46. which 
alſo records his death, calls Ramſay, with leſs faſtidiouſneſs, 
« the celebrated poet.” He, who had panegyrized ſo many 
poets, now departed with ſcarcely any poetical notice. Sir 
John Clerk, one of the Barons of the Exchequer in Scotland, 
who admired his genius, and knew his worth, erected, at his | 
family ſeat of Pennycuik, an obeliſk to the memory of Ramſay. 
lie 8 | | At 


Chriſtian Roſs, the wife of Allan Ramſay, 
brought him many children“. Two daughters, 
"Th & 922 Chriſtian, 


**̃ 


At Woodhouſelee, near the ſeene of the Gentle Shepherd, 
Alexander Fraſer Tytler, Eſq. has dedicated a ruſtic temple 
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( Here midſt thoſe ſcenes that taught thy Doric Muſe 
« Her ſweeteſt ſong ; the hills, the We and ſtream, 
Where beauteous Peggy ſtray'd, liſt' ning the while 
« Her Gentle Shepherd's tender tale of love; 
e Scenes, which thy pencil, true to Nature, gave 
* To live for ever; ſacred be this ſhrine; _ 
* And unprofan'd, by ruder hands, the ſtone, 
That owes its honours to thy deathleſs name.“ 


* At Edinburgh the ſixth day of October 1713. 
Regiſtrate to Allan Ramſay, periwige-maker, and Chriſtian | 
Roſs, his ſpouſe, New Kirk pariſh, a ſon, Allan. Witneſſes, 
John Symer, William. Mitchell, and Robert Mein, mer- 
chants, burgeſles ; ; and William Baxter. 


Regiſtrate to Allan Ramſay, weegmaker, burges, and Chriſtian 

Roſs his ſpouſe, North Eaft (College Kirk) pariſh, a 
daughter named Suſanna. Witneſſes, John Symers, mer- 
. chant, and John Moriſon, merchant. The child was born 
on the firſt inſtant. zd October 1714. | 


Regiſtrate to Allan Ramſay, weegmaker, and Chriſtian Roſs 

his ſpouſe, North Eaſt pariſh, a ſon, Niell. Witneſſes, 
Walter Boſwell, ſadler, and ohn Symer, merchant. gth 
October 1715. : 


Regiſtrate to Allan Ramſay, weegmaker, and Chriſtian Roſs 

his ſpouſe, North Eaſt pariſh, a ſon, Robert. Witneſſes, 
John Symers, merchant, and Walter Boſwell, ſadler. The 

child was born on the roth inftant. 23d November 1716. 
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Chriſtian, and Janet, and a ſon, Allan, ſurvived 
him. This ſon, who appears to have received an 
excellent education, was born with a genius both 
for poetry, and painting. He ſtudied the imitative 
art at London, and at Rome, which he practiſed 
as a profeſſion ; and having riſen to diſtinction as 
a ſcholar, and a painter, he died on the. toth of 
Auguſt 1784, at Dover, on his return from France. 
Allan Ramſay, the painter, was twice married: 
firſt to Miſs Bayne, the daughter of Mr. Profeſſor 
Bayne of Edinburgh, and the ſiſter of the late gal- 
lant Captain Bayne of the navy; by whom he had 
a daughter, who died under age: he married, for 
his ſecond wife, the eldeſt daughter of Sir Alex- 
ander Lindſay of Evelick, Baronet, by Emilia, the 
daughter of the Viſcount of Stormont, and niece to 
the great Earl of Mansfield; ſhe was alſo the ſiſter 
; DT MY 3 


Regiltrate to | Allan Rows, bookſeller, and Chriſtian Roſs 
his ſpouſe, a daughter, named Agnes. Witneſles, James 
Norie, painter, and George Young, aaa Born the 
gth inſtant. 1oth Auguſt 1725. 

[Extracted from the Regiſter of Births and "wal 
tiſms for the City of Edinburgh, by * 
Murdoch, Dep. Seſſ. Clerk ] | 
Chriſtian Roſs brought Allan Ramſay three other Daughters 
who were not recorded in the Regiſter : .one who was born in 

1715, one in 1720, and one in 1724, who are mentioned, In his 

letter to Smibert, as fine girls; © no ae wally-dragle among 

0 them all,” Chriſtian died, lately ; ; Janet is ſtill alive. 


— „ 
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of the late Sir David Lindſay, and Sir John Lind- 
fay : ſhe died in 1782 ; leaving by Allan Ramſay, 
a daughter, who married the late General Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell, K. B. ; a daughter, who mar- 
ried Colonel Malcolm; and a ſon, who is the 
male repreſentative of our poet, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Ramſay of the third regiment of foot guards. 


Ramſay, the poet, left behind him ſo many in- 
timations, with regard to his perſon, and his cha- 
racter, that the diligent biographer has more to 
compile, than to conjecture: of himſelf, his vanity 
3 to ſpeak : 


Imprimis, then, for tallneſs, 1 
Am five foot and four inches high: 
A black a- vice dapper fellow, 


Nor lean, nor overlaid with tallow. 


As he advanced in years, his appearance, no doubt, 
changed. He is deſcribed, by thoſe who remem- 
ber him, as a ſquat man, with a big belly, and 
a ſmiling countenance, who wore a fair round 
wig, which was rather ſhort. He deſcribed him- 
ſelf at a different period; when his w was ſtu- 
dious to tell, | 

—1 the beſt and faireſt lads > 

A little man that lo'es my eaſe ; 


And never thole theſe paſſions lang, 
That rudely mint to do me wrang. 


d 2 With 
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With all his ſocialneſs, and conviviality, he never 
indulged to excels'1 in the n of the table : 


I hate a Pra + or a Slutton ; ** 
Vet, I'm nae fae to wine and mutton. 
Then, for the fabrick of my mind; 
»Tis mair to mirth than grief inclin'd : 
I rather chooſe to laugh at folly, (7 of 
Than ſhew diſlike by melancholy. _ 


As to his religion, he honeſtly avowed his 
creed : 2 | | 
Neift, Anti-Toland, Blunt, and Whiſton, 
| Know poſitiveiy I'm a Chriſtian; 
. Believing truths, and thinking free, 
Wiſhing ones parties would agree. 


With regard to his 1 he confeſſed to d Ar. 
buckle: 3 . 3 


Well then, I'm neither whig, Ss tory, 
Nor credit give to purgatory. | 


But, there was another party, the Jacobites, for 
which Ramſay had a predilection, whatever neu- 
trality he might affect. As a poet, he naturally 
loved freedom, and arrogated independence; as all 
the poets are fond of courting the mountain nymph, 
ſweet Liberty. Of the great Seen of his 
* life, he declares RY 


I never 
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1 never cou'd imagine ?t vicious, 
Of a fair fame to be ambitious, 
Proud to be thought a comic poet, 
And let a judge of numbers know it ; 
I court occaſion thus to ſhow it, | 


He avowed alſo in plain proſe, * that I have ex- 
e preſſed my thoughts in my native dialect, which 
* was not only inclination, but the deſire of my 


« beſt, and wiſeſt friends; and moſt reaſonable; _ 


* ſince good imagery,.juſt ſimiles, and all man- 
e ner of ingenious thoughts, in a well-laid deſign, 
b is 14 then, good poetry may be in any 
M " 

About his learning he is equally explicit, in mak- 
ing his acknowledgments: he declares, without 
bluſhing, that © I underſtand Horace but faintly 
* in the original; and yet can feaſt on his beau- 
5 tiful thought dreſſed in Britiſh [Engliſh] : 
* and perhaps it had been no worſe for the great 
Lyric, if Doctor Bentley had underſtood the 
“Latin tongue as little as I.” He is equally ex- 
plicit as to his ignorance of the Greek : © The 
e Scoticiſms, which perhaps may offend ſome 
* over-nice ear, give new life, and grace, to the 
e poetry; and become their places as well, as the 
Doric dialect of Theocritus, which is ſo much 
e admired by the beſt judges: when I mention 
| N & that 
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that tongue, I bewail my own little knowledge 
« of it *” Yet, Ramſay, like other half. learned 
men, was ſtudious at times to ſhew his erudition. 
He cultivated the acquaintance of Ruddiman, who 
was always ready to ſpare to the needy, and help- 
leſs, a part of his own ſtores of claſſic lore. From 
this fountain of learning, Ramſay eaſily drew the 
Latin, and Greek mottos, which he frequently pre- 
fixed to his ſeparate pamphlets; and which, as 
unſuitable to ſuch poems, by ſuch a bard, have 
been excluded from theſe volumes: ſcholars did 
not want ſuch mottos; and the 3 — wiſh 
ſuch obſtructions out of their ways. x 


Our poet, whaterer 1 be the humility of 
his pretenſions, had his maligners, and competitors. 
I greatly ſuſpe&, that Alexander Pennecuik, citizen 
of Edinburgh, who was called © that famous and 
ce learned poet, wrote © The Flight of Religious 
* Piety from Scotland, upon account of Ramſay's 
e lewd books.” This Alexander Pennecuik muſt - 
be diſtinguiſhed from Dr. Alexander Pennecuik, 
a phyſician, in Tweedale, who publiſhed a topo- 
graphical deſcription of that paſtoral diſtrict, in 
1715, and who was alſo ambitious of public 


th 


* The Pref. to the ed. 1721, 
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fame *, as a poet, and topographer. The rival of 
Ramſay was a much younger perſon, who reſided 
in Edinburgh, where he publiſhed © Streams from 
« Helicon,” and other miſcellanies, from time to 
time, while Ramſay roſe into notice, notwithſtand- 


ing his FIN 


*The two Pennecuiks were confounded by the Editor of 
the Ancient Scotiſh Poems, 19786 :—* Alexander Pennecuik,” 
ſays he, „wrote a few Scotiſh poems of no value, publiſhed 
« with his Account of Tweedale. He is ſaid to have given 
% Ramſay the Plot of the Gentle Shepherd.“ [ Pref. 136.] 
The ſaid Editor ſeems not to have known © the famous Penne- 
„ whoſe undoubted rivality diſproves the unauthorized 

_ © aſſertion, that he gave Ramſay the plot of the Gentle Shep- 
66 herd.” Alexander Pennecuik, the rival of Ramſay, was 
buried in the Greyfriars churchyard, on the 28th of November 
1730.—[Record of Mortality.) He is called on the Regiſter, 
« Alexander Pencook, merchant ;”” as Ramſay was alſo called 
by it, merchant, becauſe he was a bookſeller. 
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POEMS ON SIMILAR SUBJECTS : | 


BY RAMSAY: 


Elegy on John Cupar, Kirk- 


Treaſurer's Man; 1714. 
The laft Speech of a wretched 
Miſer. 


On the Royal Company of 


Archers marching, &c. ; 
4th Auguſt 1724. 
The Nuptials, a Maſque, on 


the Marriage of his Grace 
Tames Duke of Hamilton _ 


and Brandon, &c. 


An Ode ſacred to the Sis; 


of Ann Ducheſs of Ha- 
milton. 


Prologue ſpoken by Mr. An- 


BV PENNECUIK : 


Elegy on Robert Forbes, 


| Kirk-Treaſurer's Man. 
The Picture of a Miſer ; writ- 
ten of George Herriqt's 
' Anniverſary, 3d June 1728. 
Panegyric on the noble Com- 
pany of Bowmen, &c. 11th 
May 1726. | 
A Paſtoral on the N agg of 
his Grace James Duke of 
Hamilton, &c. with the 
Lady Ann Cochran, Daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. John 
Earl of Dundonald ; ſo- 
lemnized 14th Feb. 1723. 


The Heavenly Viſion; ſacred 
to the Memory of Ann Du- 
"cheſs of Hamilton. 


Prologue to the Beggars 


rhony Afton the firſt Night Opera, when firſt acted in 
he acted in Winter 1726. the Tennis- court at Holy- 
1 rood-houſe, 1728. 
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REMARKS 


ON 
THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS 
or 


ALLAN RAMSAY. 


— 


As the writings of Allan Ramſay have now ſtood 
the teſt of the public judgment, during more than 
ſeventy years; and, in the opinion of the beſt cri- 
tics, he ſeems to bid fair to maintain his ſtation 
among our poets, it may be no unpleaſing, nor 
uninſtructive employment, to examine the grounds, 

on which that judgment is founded; to aſcertain the : 

rank, which he holds in the ſcale of merit; and to 
ſtate the reaſons, that may be given, for ane 
him that diſtinguiſhed place among the original 
poets of his country, ta which I conceive he is 
„ Bid 


The 
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The genius of Ramſay was original; and the 
powers of his untutored mind were the gift of na- 
ture, freely exerciſing itſelf within the ſphere of its 
own obſervation, Born in a wild country, and 
accuſtomed to the ſociety of its ruſtic inhabitants, 
the poet's talents found their firſt exerciſe in ob- 
ſerving the varied aſpects of the mountains, rivers, 
and vallies; and the no leſs varied, though ſimple 
manners, of the rude people, with whom he con- 
verſed. He viewed: the former with the enthu- 
ſiaſm which, in early childhood, is the inſeparable 
attendant of genius; and on the latter he re- 
marked, with that ſagacity of diſcriminating 
obſervation, which inſtructed the future moraliſt, 
and gave the original intimations to the contem- 
| porary fatiriſt. With this prediſpoſition of mind, 
it is natural to imagine, that the education, which 
he certainly received, opened to him ſuch ſources 
of inſtruction as Engliſh literature could furniſh ; 
and his kindred talents directed his reading chiefly 
to fuch of the poets as occaſion threw in his way. 


Ehering that ardour of feeling, which is gene- 
rally accompanied with ſtrong ſentiments of moral 
excellence, and keenly awake even to thoſe ſlighter 
deviations from propriety, which conſtitute the foi- 
bles of human conduct, he learned, as it were from 
- Intuition, the glowing language, which is beſt fitted 

Oh 5 for 
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for the ſcourge of vice; as: well as the biting ridi- 
cule, which is the moſt ſuitable corrective of groſs 
impropriety, without deviating into perſonal lam- 
poon. e 


A conſciouſneſs of his own talents induced 
| Ramſay to aſpire beyond the ſituation of a mere 
mechanic; and the early notice, which his firſt po- 
etical productions procured him, was a natural 
motive for the experiment of a more liberal pro- 
feſſion, which connected him eaſily with thoſe men 
of wit, who admired, and patroniſed him. As a 
bookſeller, he had acceſs to a more reſpectable 
claſs in ſociety. We may diſcern, in the general 
tenor of his compoſitions, a reſpectful demeanour 
towards the great, and the rich, which, though it 
never deſcends to adulation or ſervility, and ge- 
nerally ſeeks for an apology in ſome better en- 
dowments than mere birth or fortune, is yet a ſen- 
ſible mark, that theſe circumſtances had a ſtrong 
influence on his mind, | 


As he extended the ſphere of his acquaintance, 
Ve may preſume, that his knowledge. of men, and 
acquaintance with manners, were enlarged ; and, in 
his latter compoſitions, we may diſcern a ſufficient 
intelligence of thoſe general topics, which engaged 
the * attention. T he habits of polite life, and 
the 
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the ſubjects of faſhionable 3 were be- 
come familiar, at this time, to the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, from the periodical papers of Addiſon, and 
Steele; and the wits of Balfour*'s Coffee-houſe, 
Forreſter, Falconer, Bennet, Clerk, Hamilton of Ban- 

gour, Preſton, and Crawfurd *, were a miniature 

of the ſociety, which was to be met with at MY 
and 1 9. 


Tbe political principles of Ramſay were thoſe 
of an old Scotſman, proud of his country, delighted 
to call to mind its ancient honours, while it held 
the rank of a diſtin& kingdom, and attached to the 
ſucceſſion of its ancient princes. Of ſimilar ſen- 
timents, at that time, were many of the Scotiſh 
gentry. The chief friends of the poet were pro- 
bably men, whoſe ſentiments on thoſe ſubje&s 
agreed with his own; and the Eaſy Club, of 
which he was an original member, conſiſted of 
youths who were anti-unioniſts. Yet, among the 
patrons of Ramſay, were ſome men of rank, who 
were actuated by very different principles, and 
whoſe official ſituation would have made it 


improper 


20 | To the three laſt of theſe we owe the words of forme of 
the belt of the Scotiſh ſongs, which are to be found in the 
colle&ion publiſhed by Ts called The Tea-table Miſe 
cellany. ; 
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improper for them, openly, to countenance a poet, 
whoſe opinions were obnoxious to the rulers of 
his country. Of this he was aware; and putting 
a juſt value on the friendſhip of thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
perſons, he learnt to be cautious in the expreſſion 
of any opinions, which might riſk the forfeiture of 
their eſteem : hence he is known to have ſup» 
preſſed ſome of his earlier productions, which had 
appeared only in manuſcript; and others, which 
prudence forbad him to publiſh, were uſhered into 
the world without his name, and even with falſe 
ſignatures. Among the former was a poem to the 
memory of the juſtly celebrated Dr. Pitcairne, 
which was printed by the Eaſy Club, but never 
publiſhed ; and among the latter, is The Viſion, 
which he printed in the Ever-green, with the ſig- 
nature of AR. Scor * = | 


1 Ramſay? s Viſion, the author, in order to aid 
the deception, has made uſe of a more antiquated 
phraſeology, than that, which we find in his other 
Scotiſh poems : __ it CORY appears from this 

attempt, 


- 
ct. 


See Obſervations on The Viſion, by William Tytler, Eſq. of 
Woodhouſelee, in the firſt volume of the Tranſactions of 
Scotiſh Autiquaries ; where that poem, and The Eagle and 
Robin Redbreaſt, are "_ to be both written by Allan 
Ramſay, 5 2 | 
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attempt, and from the two cantos, which he adind i 
to King James the Fi r/t's ludicrous ſatire of Chri/”s 
Kirk on the Green, that Ramſay was not much 
ſkilled in the ancient Scotiſh dialect. Indeed the 
_ Gloſſary, which he annexed to the two quarto vo. 

lumes of his nn wherein are many erroneous 
interpretations, is of itſelf ſufficient proof of this 
aſſertion. In compiling the Gloſſary to his Ever- 
green, Lcrd Hailes has remarked, that he does not 
ſeem ever to have conſulted the Gloſſary to Dou- 
glas's Virgil; * and yet they who have not con- 
« ſulted it, cannot acquire a competent knowledge 
* of the ancient Scotiſh diale&, unleſs. by infinite 
e and ungrateful labour *.” A part of this la- 

op | „ :+42 hp 


* I am convinced, however, from a compariſon of many of 
Ramſay's interpretations, both in the Gloſſary to the Evergreen, 
printed in 1724, and in that, which is ſubjoined to his Poems, 
with the inte: pretations given by Ruddiman in the Gloſſary to 
E. Douglas s Virgil, that Ramſay had made frequent uſe of the 
latter for the explanation of the moſt antiquated words; though 
he does not ſeem to have ſtudied it with that care, which his 
duty as an editor of ancient Scotiſh poetry certainly required. 
In proof of this, his obligations to Ruddiman's Gloſlary, the 
reader has only to compare, with the interpretations in that 
work, the following, given by Ramſay in the Gloſſary to his 
Poems: Bodin, Brankan, Camſchough, Dern, Douks, Dynles, El. 
rieb, Eitle, Freck, Gouſly, Moup, Pawky, Witherſhins ; and the 
following, in the Gloſſary to the Evergreen: Crawdon, Gal. 
riart, 3 Ourefret, I Schent, &c. ; 
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bour undoubtedly may be aſcribed to Ramſay, 
when he ſelected and tranſcribed, from the Banna- 
tyne manuſcript, thoſe ancient poems, which chiefly 
compoſe the two volumes of his Evergreen : and 
hence it is probable, he derived the moſt of what 
he knew of the older diale& of his country. His 
own ſtock was nothing elſe than the oral language 
of the farmers of the Lothians, and the common 
talk of the citizens of Edinburgh, to which his ears 
were conſtantly accuſtomed. A Scotſman, in the 
age of Ramſay, generally wrote in Engliſh; that is, 
he imitated the ſtyle of the Engliſh writers; but 
when he ſpoke, he uſed the language of his country. 


The ſole peculiarity of the ſtyle of Ramfay is, that 


he transferred the oral language to his writings. 
He could write, as ſome of his compoſitions evince, 
in a ſtyle, which may be properly termed Engliſh 
verſe; but he wrote with more eaſe in the Scotiſh 
dialect, and he preferred it, as judging, not un- 
reaſonably, that it conferred a kind of Doric ſimpli- 
city, which, when he wiſhed to paint with fidelity 
the manners of his countrymen, and the peculi- 


arities of the lower orders, was extremely ſuitable 
to ſuch fubjects. 


From theſe conſiderations, one cannot but won- 
der at the obſervation, which is ſometimes made 
even by Scotſmen of good taſte, that the language 
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of 7 he Gentle Shepherd diſguſts from its t 
It is true, that in the preſent day, the Scotiſn di - 
alect is heard only in the mouths of the loweſt of 
the populace, in whom it is generally aſſociated 
with vulgarity of ſentiment; but thoſe critics 
| ſhould recollect, that it was the language of the 
Scotiſh people, which was to be imitated, and that 

too of the people upwards of a century ago, if 
we carry our mind back to the epoch of the ſcene. 


If Ramſay had made the ſhepherds of the 


Lowlands of Scotland, in the middle of the 
ſeventeenth century, ſpeak corre& Engliſh, how 
prepoſterous would have been ſuch a compoſition! 
But, with perfe& propriety, he gave them the lan- 
guage, which belonged to them; and if the ſen- 
timents of the ſpeakers be not reproachable with 
unneceſſary vulgarity, we cannot with juſtice aſſo- 
_ ciate vulgariſm with a diale&, which in itſelf is 
proper, and in its application is characteriſtic. After 
all, what is the language of Ramſay, but the com- 
mon ſpeech of Yorkſhire during the laſt Ay 97 


But, as aſſociated ideas ariſe only where the con- 
nection is either in itſelf neceſſary, or the relation is 
ſo 


* 


1 


® See &« A Yorkſhire Dialogue in its nh Nn dialeQ;” 
* at York, 1684. 
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ſo intimate, the two ideas are ſeldom found diſ- 
united; ſo. of late years, that diſunion has taken 
place in a twofold manner; for the language, even 
of the common people of Scotland, is gradually re- 
fining, and coming nearer to the Engliſh ſtandard; 
and it has fortunately happened, that the Scotiſh 
diale& has lately been employed in compoſitions of 
tranſcendant merit, which have not only exhibited 
the fineſt ſtrokes of the pathetic, but have attained 
even to a high pitch of the ſublime. For the truth 
of this obſervation, we may appeal to The Cottar's 
Saturday Night, and The Viſion of Burns. In theſe, 
the language, ſo far from conveying the idea of 
vulgarity, appears moſt eminently ſuited to the ſen- 
timent, which ſeems to derive, from its ſimplicity, 
additional tenderneſs, and ſuperior elevation *, 


The 


2 


— — 


As the Scotiſh language has, to an Engliſhman, the air 
of an antiquated tongue, it will be reliſned as ſuch in grave com- 
poſitions, on the principle aſſigned by Quintilian : Proprits 
werbis dignitatem dat -antiquitas ; namque et ſanFiorem et magis ad- 
mirabilem reddunt orationem, quibus non quilibet fuerit uſurus : eoque 
ornamento acerrimi judicii Virgiltus unice eft uſus. OLLI enim et 
QUIANAM, et MIS ef PONE, pellucent et aſpergunt illam, que etiam in 
pifuris eft gratiſſima,. vetuſftatis inimitabilem arti auZoritatem. — 
[Inft. Orat. lib. vii. c. 3.] That the Scotiſh language is re- 
liſhed by an Engliſh ear on a kindred principle, is acknow- 
vob. 1. e | leged 


— 


* 
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The Scots, and the Engliſh, languages are, in- 


"deed, nothing more than different dialects of the 


ſame radical tongue, namely, the Anglo-Saxon; 
and, ſetting prejudice apart, (which every preference, 
ariſing from ſuch affociations, as we have men- 
tioned, muſt be,) it would not perhaps be difficult, 
on a fair inveſtigation of the actual merits of both 
the dialects, to aſſert the ſuperior advantages of the 
Scotiſn to the Engliſh, for many ſpecies of original 
compoſition. But, a diſcuſſion of this kind would 
lead too far; and it is but incidentally connected 
with the proper 8 8 of theſe remarks . It is 

enough 


* 


28 Dy 8 "Y * Ao * * 
he 
s 


leged by a very excellent critic : I ſuſpeQ,” ſays Mr. Aikin, 
after beſtowing a very juſt encomium on the Gentle Shepherd, 
as approaching nearer to nature than any other paſtoral, ** that 
% Ramſay gains a great advantage among us, by writing in the 
& Scotch diale& : this not being familiar to us, and ſcarcely 


4 underſtood, ſoftens the harſher parts, and gives a kind of 


& foreign air, that cludes the critic” 8 ſeverity. — lt on 
Song - writing, p. 34.] 


A learned writer has publiſhed, in the Tranſa®tions of the 
Society of Scotiſh Antiquaries, a Diſſertation on the Scoto- 
Saxon Dialect; of which, as the work is not in every body” 
hands, the reader may not be diſpleaſed with a ſhort account. 
The author maintains this propoſition ; that the Scoto-Saxon 


_ dialeQ was, at the time of the union of the two nations, equal 
in every reſpect, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior, to the Anglo- 


Saxon dialect. He lays it down as a principle, that three 
things 
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enough to ſay, that the merits of thoſe very com- 
poſitions, on which we are now to offer ſome re- 
marks, 


3 at; 
_-=_ 


vo 


things conſtitute the perfection, or rather the relative ſupe- 
riority, of a language: richneſs, energy, and harmony. He 
obſerves, that a language is rich in proportion to the copiouſ- 
neſs of its vocabulary, which will principally depend, 1. on the 
number of its primitive or radical words; 2. on the multiplicity 
of its derivations and compounds ; and, 3. on the variety of its 
inflections. In all, or almoſt all of theſe reſpects, he ſhews the 
| ſuperiority of the Scotiſh diale& of the Saxon to the Engliſh. 
The Scots have all the Engliſh primitives, and many hundreds 
beſides. The Scots have derivatives from diminution, which 
the Engliſh entirely want: e. g. hat, hatty, hattiky ; laſs, 22 
laſſiky. The degrees of diminution are almoſt unlimited: wife, 
wifie, wifiky, wee wifiky, wee wee wifiky, Ke. Both the Eng- 
liſh, and Scots, dialects are poor in tlie inflections; but the Gloſ- 
ſary to Douglas s Virgil will ſhew that the Scotiſh inflections are 
both more various, and leſs anomalous, than the Engliſh. 
Energy-.is the boaſt both of the Engliſh, and the Scotiſh, dia- 
le&s; but, in this author's opinion, the Scottiſh poetry can furniſh 
ſome compoſitions of far ſuperior energy to any cotemporary 
Engliſh production. With reſpe& to harmony, he gives his 
ſuffrage likewiſe in favour of the Scotiſh dialect. He obſerves, 
that the /h rarely occurs ; its place being ſupplied by the ſimple 
7, as in Solis, punit, ſal, &. The ; itſelf is often ſupplied by 
the liquids m or u; as in expreme, depreme 5 compone, depone. 
Harſh combinations of conſonants are avoided ; as in uſing ſel, 
tal, neglek, temp, flown or flawn, for ſelf, twelve, negle#, tempt, 
flolen. Even the vowel ſounds are, in this author's opinion, 
more harmonious, in the Scots, than in the Engliſh, diale& ; as 
| „ | the 
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marks, are of themſelves a ſufficient demonſtration 
of the powers of that language in which, chiefly, 
they are compoſed, for many, if not for all the 
purpoſes of poetry. 


The earlier of the poems of Ramſay were printed 
in ſingle ſheets of a quarto and octavo form. Of 
theſe many copies are yet to be found ; but as they 
are generally without a date, it is not poſſible 10 
aſcertain with certainty the order in which they 
were compoſed. It is probable, however, that the 
arrangement of the firſt quarto collection of the 
author's works, printed in 1721, is nearly chrono- 
logical; as, except a few of the ſongs, which are 
* thrown together, the poems appear, without any 
connection of ſubject, or ſtyle ; alternately ſerious 
and burleſquue, moral and. fatirical ; and ſuch of 
them as bear their dates, are in their proper order 
with reſpect to each other. 


Vet, 


* 


Fn, 


the open a, and the proper Italic found of i. For further 
elucidation of this curious ſubje&, the Diſſertation itſelf muſt 
be referred to, which will abundantly gratify the critical reader. 
It is proper here to obſerve, that the remarks of this writer are 
the more worthy of attention, that he is himſelf an excellent 
Scotiſh poet, as the compoſitions ſubjoined to his Diſſertation 
clearly evince. 7. Bree Scotiſh Poems, ith a previous Diſſertation 
' on the Scoto-Saxon Diale?, by the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL. O. 
 Tranſa&ions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. i. p. 402: 
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Yet, it is probable, that Ramſay had been pretty 
much practiſed in verſification, before he wrote 
that piece, which ſtands firſt in order in the quarto 
volume, as it diſplays a facility of numbers, and a 
command of poetical expreſſion, which are rarely 
to be ſeen in firſt attempts. The Morning Inter- 
view is written with eaſe and ſprightlineſs, on a 
trifling ſubje&, a morning viſit of a beau to his 
miſtreſs. It pleaſes, as a picture of the beau-monde 
of Edinburgh, near a century ago, when the cele- 
brated John Law, the future projector of the Mi. 
ppi ſcheme, reigned ſovereign of the faſhions * ; 
and in the early part of that period, when Forrefter, 
known afterwards as the Polite Philoſopher, gave 
the laws of taſte, and elegance. The mention of 
the /p/phs, in The Morning Interview, ſhews, that it 
was compoſed after the publication of the ſecond 
edition of The Rape of the Lock, in which that 
happy machinery was firſt introduced and, con- 
ſequently, aſſigns it a date fubloquent to 1712, 
We may 9 therefore, that it was a later 
compoſition, 


*La was an egregious fop. He was commonly termed 
 Feſſamy John, from perfuming his ſhoes with oil of jeſſamine. 
Beau Forreſter once exhibited himſelf in a chintz nightgown, 
and was dreſſed and powdered by his valet de chambre, on an 
open balcony in the high ſtreet of Edinburgh. 


. 
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compoſition, than chat which ſtands next to he in 
the quarto collection. 1 | 


The Elegy on Maggy Johnston was, it is probable, 
among the firſt compoſitions, which' the author al- 
lowed to appear in print. It is in that ſtyle, in 
which certainly lay his chief talent—ludicroys, and 
natural, deſcription of low life. It i is written in the 
character of a good-humoured, joyous toper, la- 
menting in burleſque, but cordial ſtrains of regret, 

the priyation of an accuſtomed haunt, where he 
and his cronies were wont to reſort, for the pur- 
poſe of enjoying a country dinner, and a ſocial 
bowl. Maggy Jobnſtan lived at a ſmall hamlet, 
called Morning ſide, about a mile to the ſouth- 
weſtward of Edinburgh. Of a ſimilar character 
with this compoſition is the Elegy on Lucky, Mood, 
who kept an alehouſe in the ſuburbs; and who is 
celebrated as a rare phænomenon, an upright and 
conſcientious e. Both theſe poems are cha- 
racteriſtic of times, and of manners. The conclud- 
ing ſtanza of the latter exhibits a ſtroke of genuine 
poetry: | 
O Lucky Weed ! *tis hard to bear 
Thy los : but oh! we man forbear : 
Vet fall thy memory be dear, 
While blooms a tree; 
And after. ages bairns will ſpeer 
*Bout thee—and me, | 
In 
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In the ſame ſtrain of burleſque compoſition ĩs the 
elegy on John Cowper, the Kirk. tregſurer s man, 
which is dated in 1714. The hint of this eu 
d'gſprit was probably taken from Pope and Swif?'s 
account of the death of Partridge the almanack- 
maker; for John Cowper ſurvived this intimation 
of his deceaſe, and muſt have had his ears fre- 
quently ſtunned with this ludicrous encomium on 
his merits, which was hawked about the ſtreets in 
a halfpenny ſheet. The Kirk-treaſurer, and his 
man, who were perſonages of ſignal importance, in 
thoſe days, when the diſcipline of the Kirk favoured 
ſtrongly of puritaniſm, and the to of repentance 
was in habitual uſe, were fair objects of ſatire to 
the rakiſh wits, who ſuffered from the vigilant diſ- 
charge of their duty. Pennycuik, the younger, a 
poet of no mean talents, in ludicrous Scotiſh verſe, 
has an elegy, in the ſame ſtrain, on Robert Forbes, 
who was probably hn Cowper's ſucceſſor in 
office. This bard, who was a cotemporary of 
Ramſay, and who appears frequently to have 
choſen, from emulation, to celebrate the ſame 
topics of the day, has ſatiriſed the Kirk-treaſurer, 
in a compoſition intitled, The Preſbyterian Pope, in 
ſtrains of great humour, and drollery *, 

| Lucky 


* AL... 


3 have ſeen a burleſque imitation of Horace? s ode, Integer 
vite, in * ſapphics, by Allan Ramſay, the younger, (au- 
e 4 | thor 
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Lucky Spence's laſt Advice is from the ſame mint 
with the preceding compoſitions, and of its moſt 
perfect coinage. The ſubje& being the laſt words 
of a dying bawd, I grant, is ſcarcely fit © for mo- 
< deſt ear or eye;” but the _— is 0 
pointed: | 


Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit en 
E | 


ce Such i in theſe e as in all the fel. 4 


Even a death - bed to the hardened baer deine == no 
repentance. The old procurels inſtructs her pu- 
pils, with her lateſt breath, in the arts of their vo- 
cation, and dies with a glaſs of gin in her hand. 

So Fope s expiring courtier: | 


The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhin'd 

An humble ſervant to all human kind, | 
Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue could ſtir : 
« If —where I'm going —1 could ſerve you, Sir.“ 


Of a ſimilar character, and of a tendency m more 
er moral, is The laſt Speech of a wretched 
Msfer ; 


* 


* 


thor of ſome ingenious eſſays under the title of The Inveſtigator, 
who inherited a conſiderable portion of his father's wit,) in 
which the wild beaſt of the Sabine foreſt, which frightened the 
poet, while he was ſinging the charms of his miſtreſs Lalage, 
(namgue me ſylva lupus in Sabina,) is parodied by the ſudden 
appearance of the Kirkreafurer's man to a rake, in his nocturnal 
rambles. 
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Miſer; a ſatire of very high merit, whether we 
conſider the intimate knowledge of human nature, 
which it diſplays, the force of humorous deſcrip- 
tion, or the ſalutary leſſon, which it inculcates. 
The character of a miſer, even from the pencil of 
a Moliere, is not drawn with greater force of ex- 
preſſion, or truth of colouring ; nor has the power 
of this moſt odious vice to extinguiſh every moral 
feeling, and ſentiment of natural affection, ever been 
ſet in a ſtronger light of reprobation ; ._ 


0 gear 1 I held you lang the gither ; 

For you I ftary'd my guid auld mither, 
And to Virginia ſald my brither, 

And cruſh'd my wife: 

But now I 'm gawn I kenna whither, 
To leave my life, 

My life! my God! my ſpirit yearns, 
Not on my kindred, wife, or bairns ; 
Sic are but very laigh concerns, 
Compar' d with thee; 

When now this mortal rottle warns 
Me, I man die. 


It ſeems to have been a favourite whim of Ram- 
ſay's, as it was the practice of the age, to write 
elegies on the living: a fancy, in which there is 
fully as much propriety, as in familiar Letters from 
the dead to the living: the former is a harmleſs 
jeſt; the latter, however well intended, an awful, 
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and preſumptuous, fiction. We may freely amuſe 
ourſelves with The Life and Aa, or, 
An Elegy on Patie Biraie, 
The famous fidler of Kinghorn, | 
Wha gart the lieges laugh and girn ay, 
Aft till the cock proclaim'd the morn. 
This catgut-ſcraper, like the minſtrels of old, was 
a poet as well as a muſician ; a rogue too of infi- 
nite humour; in ſhort, completely verſant in the 
arts of his profeſſion. From the mention of this 
Scotch Crowdero, we are led to remark, that the 
ſtrongeſt teſt of the merits of Ramſay, as a cha- 
racteriſtic painter of nature, and of his peculiar ex- 
cellence, in humorous deſcription, is the compli- 
ment paid him by the inimitable Hogarth, who de- 
dicated his twelve plates of Hudibras, «* To Allan 
* Ramſay of Edinburgh, and William Wood of Great 
& Houghton in — | 


The ſilken plaid, which, at the period of the 
Union, was the univerſal attire of the Scotiſh 
ladies, and which is capable of more graceful va. 
riety of adjuſtment, than any other piece of female 
dreſs *, was beginning to be laid aſide by many of 

| the 


* See the beautiful antique ſtatue of the veſtal, improperly 
called the Zingara; and the figure of the bride in the Aldobran- 
dini marriage. 
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the fair ſex, after the rebellion in 1715, probably 
from being conſidered as a mark of a party, 
Ramſay had no diſlike to it, on that account, and 
he admired it as an elegant and decorous piece of 
dreſs. He reſolved to vindicate its merits, and 
turn, if poſſible, the tide of faſhion, which threat- 
ened to (trip his countrywomen of their appropriate 
ornament, Tartana, or the Plaid, is written in 
Engliſh verſe, and affords of itſelf ſufficient proof, 
that had its author been a native of the ſouthern 
part of the iſland, he would have held no mean 
rank in the catalogue of Engliſh poets. Ramſay 
would have been a poet, in any language, if, as he 
truly obſerves, © good imagery, juſt ſimiles, and 
<« all manner of ingenious thoughts, in a well-laid 
* deſign, diſpoſed into numbers, is poetry *.“ 
The Tartana accords, in every particular, with this 
ſtandard. In celebrating the diſtinguiſhing dreſs 
of the Caledonian nymphs, _ TY are 
with propriety his muſes ; 


Ye Caledonian beauties, who have long 
Been both the muſe, and ſubje& of my ſong, - 
Alſſſiſt your bard, who in harmonious lays, 
Defigns the glories of your plaid to raiſe : 
How my fond breaſt with blazing ardour glows, 
Whene'er my ſong on yqu juſt praiſe beſtows ! 

e Tf 8 Phcebus, 


— 


Preface to the 4to. 


French toilette. 
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Phoebus, and his imaginary nine, 
With me have loſt the title of divine ; ; 

Jo no ſuch ſhadows will I homage par; 

Theſe to my real muſes muſt give way: 
My muſes, who on ſmooth meand' ring Tweed, 
Stray through the groves, or grace the clover mead ; 
Or thoſe who bathe themſelves where haughty Clyde 
Does roaring o'er his lofty cataracts ride; 

Or you who on the banks of gentle Tay, 

Drain from the flowers the early dews of May; 
Inſpir'd by you, what poet can defire 

To warm his genius at a brighter fire? 


He begins by —_— the Ry of this 
me: : | 


The Plaid's antiquity comes ſirſt in view: ; 
Precedence.to antiquity is due: 

Antiquity contains a potent ſpell 

To make even things of little worth excel; 

To ſmalleſt ſubjects gives a glaring daſh, 
Protecting high-bora idiots from the laſh : 
Much more tis valued when with merit plac'd, 
It graces merit, and by merit 's grac'd. 


| He proceeds to contraſt the eaſy elegance of the 
plaid, with the ſtiff and formal drapery of the 
He notices its additional value, as 
being the labour of the ladies' hands; he reviews 


With what dexterity is the ſide-ſtroke of ſatire herc 
given! it is the favourite weapon of the poet, and 
he is completely e of its exerciſe. 


the 
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the moſt remarkable of the Scotiſh' beauties, who 
wore this becoming attire ; he enumerates its pro- 
perties, as ſhielding alike from heat, from cold, 
from rain, from duſt ; and, finally, as improving, 
by half-concealing the female charms. He deduces 
its origin, in a beautiful fiction, from the Pagan 
mythology, adding a new amour of Jupiter to the 
Ovidian catalogue. 

In the two ſupplemental cantos of Chri/*s Kirk 
on the Green, the poet appears again in the ſtyle, 
in which he peculiarly excelled—humorous de- 
ſcription of vulgar life. The firſt canto is one of 
the many compoſitions of that moſt accompliſhed 
prince, James the Fir/t of Scotland, of whom fays 
Major, the hiſtorian, © Codices plurimi et cantilenæ 
% memoriter adbuc apud Scotos habentur “. It de- 

ſcribes 


—_ 


*The circumſtance of James V. inheriting this talent of his 
anceſtor, and having like him compoſed humorous ballads, par- 
ticularly the well-known ſong of the Gaberlunzie-man, deſcrib- 
ing a frolic of his own in the diſguiſe of a beggar, has given 
riſe to the doubt, whether the poem of Chris Kirk was not like- 
wiſe the compoſition of the latter prince: but the controverſy 
is decided by a twofold mode of proof: 1. Intrinſic evidence: 
and, 2. Poſitive teſtimony. 'The language of the firſt canto of 
Chrifs Kirk will appear to thoſe who are critically ſkilled in 
the Scotiſh dialect, to be evidently that of a much older period, 

N : 5 then 
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ſcribes with great humour and pleaſantry a brawl, | 


at a We 1 or e bout, probably on 
| occaſion 


8 


than the language of the Gaberlunzie-man, or the common lan- 

guage of the age of James V. who was born in 1511, and died 
in 1542. The improvement, or at leaff the change produced 

by the lapſe of a century, is plainly obſervable, on the ſlighteſt 

comparifon of the two. In the Gaberlunzie-man, the language 

is very little different, from that which is ſpoken, at preſent, by 

the vulgar in Tweeddale, Clydeſdale, the Merſe, and Lothians, 

the Lowlands of Scotland; nor is there a angle word or phraſe 
in that ſong, which the common people in thoſe parts of the 
country, at this day, do not underſtand. In the poem of Chriſp. 
Kirk, there occur ſuch words and phraſes almoſt in every ſtanza 

—thir laſſes licht of laits—gluvis of the raffel richt - ſhune of the 
fraits — when men. them nicht — her rude was reid—ſcho bad gat 
chat him as he could lanſs—the legſie cleikit to the cavell—he 
' cheifit a flane — cheir him—chard him—ane haſly henſure callit 
Z Hary—the reird raiſe rudely ci the rapps—he vas not yowden, 

&c. &c. Theſe are expreſſions, which no Scotſman of the pre- 

ſent day can interpret without the help of a gloſſary, or with- 

out etymological conjecture, and ſtudy of the context. The 
vicious taſte of alliteration in poetry was prevalent in the age 
of James I. It was a favourite ornament of his own ſtyle ; as 

the ballad of PeeLlis to the Play, or at Beltayn, proves; a com- 
poſition, in every circumſtance of ſubject, ſtyle, and manner, fo 
entirely reſembling Chriſt's Kirk, as to leave no doubt, that they 
are the work of the ſame hand. Alliteration abounds in the 
firſt canto of Chris Kirk ; but it was exploded in the time of 
James V. at leaſt with all men of taſte : there is not a trace of 
it in the Gaberlunzie-man. In ſhort, there is as remarkable 2 
EEC difference 
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occaſion of a wedding. The king,” fays Ram- 
ay, © having paihted the ruſtic ſquabble with an 
« uncommon ſpirit, ambitious to imitate ſo great 
« an original, I put a ſtop to the war, called a 
« congreſs, and made them ſign a peace, that the 
cc world might have their picture in the more 
e agreeable hours of drinking, dancing, and ſing- 
« ing.” This was a bold attempt; but the poet 
knew his own powers, and has executed his part 
in a moſt maſterly-manner. The quarrel is put 
an end to, in the firſt ſtanza, by the intervention 
of a tremendous * Oꝛos amo fenNauns. It is not 


the blue-ey'd maid, 
2 to its ſheath returns the ſhining blade: 


But 


WY - —_ 


— 


difference betwixt the ſtyle of the latter compoſition, and that 
of the former, (though ſimilarity of ſubje& would naturally 
have induced ſimilarity of expreſlion, ) as there 1s between the 
language of Lydgate (I had almoſt ſaid of Chaucer) and that 
of Spencer. But the poſitive teſtimony is deciſive. Bannatyne 
was a cotemporary of James V.; he was a curious colleQor 
of poetry, and, without doubt, perfectly well acquainted with 
all the king's compoſitions. James V. died in 1 542, in the 
thirty-firſt year of his age. Bannatyne's collection, the labour 
of many years, was finiſhed in 1568 ; and he afſerts Chriſt's Kirk 
to have been compoſed by James the Firfl—*  Duod King 
% James J. If this be an erroneous aſſertion, it would be 
juſt ſuch a miſtake, as if Dodſley, in his Collection, had aſſigned 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard to Abraham Cowley. 
See various other arguments in Poetica! Remgins of James J. 
printed at Edinburgh in 1783. 
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But a perſonage equally awful: 
But now the bauld gude wife of Baith, > 
Arm'd wi' a great kail-gully, 
Came belly-flaught, and loot an aith, 


She 'd gar them a' be hooly 
Fou faſt that day. 


Terrified into good order, after a Sight Ckirmil 
between a noiſy poltroon and a termagant, the par- 
ties with one conſent ſhake hands, adjuſt their 
diſhevelled locks, tye their cravats, and call in the 
fidler. A ſcene enſues of frolic and jollity, which 
furniſhes a picture that Hogarth could not have 
eaſily improved. The variety. of humorous cha- 
racters, and their ſeveral employments in the piece, 
evince the moſt thorough acquaintance with ruſtic 
life and manners. The bold and ſturdy hoſteſs; 
the bragadocio, who lay quiet while the fray was at 
its height, and whoſe courage riſes when the dan- 
ger is over; the priggiſh taylor, who affects the air 
of a courtly dancer, Falkland bred; the little ſhort. 
legged gentleman, who makes up in pride what he 
wants in ſtature, and who damns the jfddle and} 
calls for the pipes; Tam Lutter, who ſcorns all 
amuſement but the tankard; the ſelf-important pa 
riſh-clerk, (the letter-gae of haly rhyme,) who ſits bu 
at the head of the board, and whoſe opinions, it no 
was unlawful to contradi&, or queſtion ;—all ar: 
painted with exquiſite humour; each with the 
ſtrongel 


— 
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ſtrongeſt characters of diſcrimination, and with the 
ſtricteſt conſonance to nature, from which the poet 
drew. 


The two ſupplemental cantos of Chriſt's Kirk 
were written, the one in 1715, and the other in 
1718. The latter is of equal merit with the for- 
mer. It opens with a deſcription of the morning, 
as riſing on the jolly villagers, who are unuſually 
drowſy from the laſt night's debauch. Here, let 
us, by the way, remark the difference between 
| witty, and humorous compoſition. Butler, and 
Ramſay, were each poſſeſſed of both wit, and hu- 
mour, in no ordinary meaſure; but the former 
quality predominated with the Engliſh bard, the 
latter with the Scotiſh. Butler thus deſcribes the 
— ludicrouſly, but wittily: 


The ſun had long ſince in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 

And, like a lobſter boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 


This pleaſes as an ingenious piece of wit. The 
whimſicalneſs of the compariſon makes us ſmile ; 
but it is no juſt picture of nature, and therefore it is 
not humorous. Now, mark the humour, with 
which Ramſay deſcribes the dawn, as riſing upon 
is jolly company at the bridal : a little Es 
VOL, 1. 15 muſt 
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muſt be excuſed ; the picture, wot; had not 
been faithful: 


Now frae th” eaſt nook of Fife, the dawn 
Speel'd weſtlines up the lift; 

Carles, wha heard the cock had crawn, 
Begoud to rax and rift ; 


And greedy wives, wi' girning thrawn, 
Cry'd, © Laſſes, up to thrift.” _ 
Dogs barked, and the lads frac hand 

Bang'd to their breeks like drift, 
Be break o 05 N 


Hlemour muſt be conſonant to nature : : ie is nature 
feen in abſurd and ludicrous aſpects. Wit gives 
an apparent and fanciful reſemblance to nature, 
but it requires, for its very effence, a real contra- 
riety. This canto deſcribes the events of the day, 
following the marriage. The friends of the young 
couple bring each his preſent of ſome utenſil, or 
piece of furniture, which is laid down on the bed, 
with a compliment, or a banter. The morning i 
ſpent 1 in receiving theſe tokens of kindneſs, the day 


in frolic and ſports peculiar to the occaſion, and it} 


is concluded with a hearty caroufal, where the 
main object is to ſend the new. married man to bed 
as drunk as poſſible, that his wife may know at once 
the beſt and worſt of her bargain.—Such is the plan 
of Ramfay's Chri/s Kirk on the Green, a compoſi 
tion of very high _— in __ own particular ſtyle, 

and 
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and which will preſerve the memory of cuſtoms 
and manners, long after they have ceaſed to. be ob- 
ſerved, or are known in actual life. 


The review of the humorous compoſitions of 
Ramfay prompts an obſervation, which naturally 
riſes from the ſubje& : the pleaſure derived from 
ridicule is felt in a much ſtronger degree by ſome 
temperaments than by others. There are even 
writers of acuteneſs and diſcernment, who con- 
demn that pleafure as groſs or vulgar ; and, there- 
fore, -as indicating the want of a delicate taſte. 
Lord Cheſterfield thought it unworthy of a man 
of faſhion to laugh. The author of Elements of 
Criticiſm, a work, which diſplays a great knowledge 
of human nature, but which miſleads ſometimes 
from over-refinement, afſerts *, that Ridicule 
e ariſes chiefly from pride, which is a ſelfiſh paſ- 
“ ſion. It is therefore, at beſt, but a groſs plea- 
“ ſure. A people, it is true, muſt have emerged 
out of barbarity, before they can have a taſte 
* for ridicule; but it is too rough an entertain- 
ment for the highly poliſhed and refined. Ci- 
* cero diſcerns in Plautus a happy talent for ridi- 

| : 6 cule, 


FINS "Ong 


* Chapter ii. part 2. 
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e cule, and a ; peculiar delicacy of wit: but Ho. 
race, who made a figure in the court of Auguſtus, 
ce when taſte was conſiderably purified, declares 
ec againſt the lowneſs and roughneſs of that au- 
* thor's raillery. Ridicule,”” continues the ſame 
author, © is baniſhed France, and is loſing ground 
« in England.” This appears to me to be a 
ſtrained apology for the want of a natural, moſt 
agreeable, and moſt uſeful perception; - and the 
whole doctrine here laid down is, as I apprehend, 
founded in error. Ridicule does not chiefly ariſe 
from pride, which is indeed a ſelfiſh paſſion, and 
could furniſh only a very groſs pleaſure : but it 
ariſes from a ſtrong ſenſe of propriety and impro- 
priety, and a nice diſcernment both of natural and 
of moral beauty and deformity. The violation of 
that propriety, whether by. involuntary error, by 
folly, or abſurdity, or even by ſome lighter vices, 
if not in ſuch a degree as to excite an indignant or 
angry emotion, produces laughter, which carries 
with it ſome degree of ſcorn and contempt, not 
ariſing from any proud feeling of excellence in 
ourſelves, but merely from obſerving the want of 
it in others: and here we ſee the moral end of the 
perception, which, in truth, is to correct and re- 
form. Men, and nations, when they become too 
refined, loſe that nice perception of propriety and 
impropriety ; ; for the commerce of the world, by 
preſenting 
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— habitual violations of propriety, occa- 

ſions the breach of it to be regarded with indiffer- 
ence. This is the cauſe why ridicule is baniſned 
France, and why it is perhaps loſing ground in 
England: a truth therefore little to the honour of 
any nation of which it can be predicated. With 
reſpe& to the laſt, however, we would fain hope 
that the obſervation is unjuſt, Lord Cheſterfield, 


by birth an Engliſhman, was a Frenchman both in 


manners and in principles. The ſentiment of Ho- 
race is ſuitable to a courtier of the reign of Au- 
guſtus ; his morality was that of a corrupted age, 
and his taſte was influenced by that morality. 
The times of Cicero, evil as he thought them, 
were not ſo refined; and he was himſelf a man of 
rigid virtue : let us then cheriſh the ſentiment of 


ridicule, as a proof of uncorrupted manners; and 


let us value it for its moral uſefulneſs. Woe be to 
that nation, where it either ceaſes to be generally 
felt, or (in the approach of that fatal period) be- 
comes an object of cenſure to the critic, or of con- 


demnation to the moraliſt. 


The City of Edinburgh's Addreſs to the Country, 
is dated in November 1718. It commences play- 
fully, and, in imitation of the epiſtolary form, 


which is uſed in public writings that are ilſued by 


the ſovereign: 
73 From 
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Teen me, Edina, to WE leren and fair, 
Health, joy, and love, and baniſhment of care: 
Foraſmuch as bare fields, ke. 


The pleaſures and comforts of a city life, in winter, 
are delineated with great ſpirit and vivacity ; and 
the colouring is glowing and attractive. The pic- 
ture has likewiſe its peculiar merit, from exhibiting 
the appropriate features of the Scotiſh capital, with 
reſpe& to cuſtoms and modes of life, at the period 
in which it was drawn. The greater cities, the re- 
fidences of courts, poſſeſs a ſimilarity, or rather 
uniformity of character, of which the features have 
been ſo frequently drawn, that the delineation has 
loſt, in a great meaſure, the charm of novelty. 
Edinburgh, poſſeſſing the rank, and in no ſmall 
degree the ſplendor of a metropolis, but no longer 
the reſidence of a court, promiſes from that cir- 
cumſtance to exhibit manners of her own: and 
this in many reſpects is really the caſe. Still, how. 
ever, the general characters are nearly the ſame. 
Milton, in the latter part of his Allegro, has given 
a maſterly ſketch of them: 


Towered cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy hum of w Kc. 


It is INOS to mark the 50 or 9 ſrmilar 
ideas delineated by two writers of fo different a 
character and genius as Milton and Ramſay ; nor 
| . : . IS 
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is the compariſon diſhonourable to the former, nor 
the contraſt diſcreditable to the latter. The muſe 
of Ramſay wears, as uſual, her comic ſock ; while 
that of Milton, even in a moment of gaiety, ,pre- 
ſerves her air of majeſty, and deigns not to diveſt 


herſelf of the buſkin. 


The poem of Content, though diſplaying pal- 
ſages of conſiderable merit, is languid on the 
whole, from the trite nature of the ſubject, the 
awkward manner in which the piece is ceonducted⸗ 
and its inordinate length. Silenus, con] n by the 


poet to 0 


Retail his gather'd knowledge, and diſcloſe 
What ſtate of life enjoys the moſt repoſe; 


deſcribes a variety of characters, without order or 
connection, who, from ſome prevalent evil paſſion 
or vicious conformation of mind, fail to attain that 
happineſs which they purſue, and are a prey to 
diſcontent. Silenus ends his ſong, and the Poet 
falls aſleep; when Minerva appears to him in a 
dream, and ſets out with him as his guide cc to find 


e the habitation of Content.” They travel through 


camps, crowded cities, warehouſes, and fragrant 
fields; and at length, by means of an old teleſcope 
made by Socrates and Epictetus, they diſcover the 
object of their ſearch, in a palace on the top of a 
| „„ hill. 
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hill. Touchſtone Diſappointment guards the door, 
and tries the merits of various travellers, male and 
female, who ſeek admiſſion into this reſidence of 
bliſs. Of theſe, ſome of the characters are painted 
with propriety and ſkill. The apoſtrophe to the 
miſer is vi garous, both in the thought, and the 
expreſſion : : 


Poor griping thing! how uſeleſs i is ; thy breath ! 
While nothing 's ſo much long'd for as thy death. 
How meanly haſt thou ſpent thy leaſe of years, 
A ſlave to poverty, to toils and fears 
And all to vie with ſome black rugged hill, 
Whoſe rich contents millions of cheſts can fill. 
As round the greedy rock clings to the _ 
And hinders it in open day to ſhine, 
Till diggers hew it from the ſpar's embrace, 
Making it circle, ftamp'd with Czfar's face: 
So doſt thou hoard,” and from thy prince purloin 
His uſeful image, and thy country's coin ; 
Till gaping heirs have freed th* impriſon'd ſlave, 
When, to ther n thou haſt fill d a _— 


Wealth, or 3 Moody; a Poem on the South Sea : 
written June 1720. At a time when this faſcinat- 
ing project was at ts height, and the nation ſeemed 
| intoxicated to the utmoſt pitch, Ramſay appears to 
have entertained a juſt N of the ſolidity of a 

e 


2 


The woody is the gallows. 
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ſcheme, which promiſed boundleſs wealth to a 
people, without the ſmalleſt exertion of talents or 
of induſtry ; and this compoſition is evidently in- 
' tended to put his credulous countrymen on their 
guard againſt.a deluſion, which he foreſaw would 
entice thouſands to their ruin. After a poignant 
deſcription of the effect produced by a ſudden 
change of proſperous fortune on native meanneſs 
of ſoul; the inſolence and pride attending unde- 
ſerved elevation; and painting, with the pencil of 
fatire, the faſtidious airs aſſumed by thoſe who, a 
few months before, were the tenants of a garret, 


And only durſt, in twilight or the dark, 

Steal to a common cook's, with half a marx; 
, EP 

how prophetic is the following anticipation of what 

a ſimilar term of time might probably produce 


This I foreſee, and time ſhall prove I *m right, 

(For he 's nae poet wants the ſecond fight,) 

When autumn's ſtores are ruck'd up in the yard, 

And fleet and ſnaw dreeps down cauld winter's beard ; 
When bleak November's winds make foreſts bare, 

And with ſplenetic vapours fill the air; 

Then, then, in gardens, parks, or filent glen, 

When trees bear mY elſe, they 'll e J 


The Neeb of Plenty follows: to the chimerical 1 
hopes of inexhauſtible riches from the project of 
the South Sea, the y_ now oppoſes the certain pro- 


ſpect 


ſpect of national wealth from the proſecution of 
the fiſheries in the North Sea; thus judiciouſly 
pointing the attention of his countrymen to the 
ſolid fruits of patient induſtry, and contraſting theſe 
with the airy projects of idle ſpeculation. Of in- 
duſtry the certain conſequence is plenty, a gradual 
enlargement of all the comforts of ſociety, the ad- 
vancement of the uſeful, and the encouragement of 
the elegant arts, the cultivation of talents, the 
refinement of manners, the increaſe of population: 
—all that contributes either to national proſperity, 
or to the rational enjoyments of life. The compo. 
ſition and ſtructure of this piece are leſs deſerving 
of encomium than the wiſdom of its precepts. An 
unſkilful uſe is made of the heathen mythology, 
Amphitrite claims the ſong : Nereus riſes from his 
watery bed; and Oceans with pleaſure hears him 
fing—of herring-buſles filling the mother. ſeas— 
& in order rang d before the muſe's eye. The 
meaſure, which is heroic, is at variance with the 
dialect and nne, which are Ta and 
burleſque. ä 


The elapſe of a few months completely juſtified 
the poet's foreſight, in the preceding compoſition : 
and in an Epiſtle to Lord Ramſay, intitled The Ri/e 

and Fall of the Stocks, he relates the origin and 
progreſs of the ſouth ſea bubble, till its burſt into | 


air. 


tl 


II 
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air. This piece is dated the 25th March 1721. 
It is a ſtrong and vivid picture, contraſting the tu. 
multuous infatuation that prevailed while the pro- 
ject was at its height, with the deep deſpondency 
that attended its diffolution. He cautions his 
countrymen from giving way to this deſpondency : 
he labours to teach them the beſt improvement of 


their misfortunes, and preſents to their minds the 
proſpe& of a bright ſunſhine, which. is to break 


forth aſter a gloomy morning. 


On the ſame ſubject, in a happy and frolick- 
ſome moment, our poet wrote The Satyr*s Comic 
Project for recovering a young bankrupt Stock: jobber. 
It is a parody of the well-known ballad of < Colin's 


BY . 


By the fide of a murmuring ſtream, 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid, &c. 


On the ſhore of a low ebbing ſea, 
A fighing young jobber was ſeen, 
Staring wiſhfully at an old tree, 
Which grew on the neighbouring green. 


The Project, if it want the merit of novelty, has 
the ſuperior recommendation of conſtant repetition, 
with complete ſucceſs. The young ſtock- jobber, 
in deſpair of Tetreving his broken fortune, and 

| meditating 


9 
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meditating to purchaſe a halter is addrefled by a 


Jer A 
A ſatyr that wander'd. om ha 

With a laugh to his raving reply'd ; 
The ſavage maliciouſly ſung, 


And Jok'd, while the ſtockjobber cry” d: 
Come, hold unthy head, fooliſh wight ; 

I Il teach thee thy loſs to retrieve ; 
Obſerve me this proje& aright, F 

And think not of hanging, but live. 
Hecatiſſa, conceited and old, | 

Affects in her airs to ſeem young; 
Her jointure yields plenty of gold, 

And plenty of nonſenſe her tongue. 


Lay ſiege to her for a ſhort ſpace, TR 
Ne er mind that ſhe 's wrinkled and grey; 
Extol her for beauty and grace, | 
And doubt not of winning the day, &c. 


There is no ancient poet, whoſe compoſitions have 
ſo frequently been the ſubje& of imitation as Horace, 
The reaſons are: he is a jocoſe and feſtive moraliſt; 
his philoſophy has nothing of the auſtere; even 
his ſatire is tempered with good-humour; and his 
pieces are ſhort, and within the compaſs of a mo- 
derate exertion of the imitator. But, for theſe 
reaſons likewiſe, we have many unſkilful attempts; 
for the happy eaſe of the compoſition is judged to 
be a proof, that it may be eafily compoſed. Yet, 
obſerve what was the opinion of one of the beſt of 

5 the 
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the Engliſh critics, in reviewing the imitations of 
Horace by one of the greateſt of the Engliſh poets : 
« To fall ſhort of the original cannot be deemed 
« a diſgrace to him, (Pope,) or to any other 
« writer, if we conſider the extreme difficulty of 
« transfuſing into another language the ſubtle 
« beauties of Horace's dignified familiarity, and | 


the uncommon union of ſo much facility and 
'< fog 32? | 


The above remark, "however, 1s not ſtrictly ap- 
plicable to the imitations of Horace by Ramſay, as 
he had not properly the taſk of tranſlating from 
his original. He fairly tells us that his chief ac- 
quaintance with Horace was at ſecond-hand, and 
through the medium of Engliſh tranſlations f. 
But this is no .diminution of his merits, as we do 
not find that he has borrowed any thing of the 
dreſs or manner in which former tranſlators had 


cloathed the thoughts of the Roman poet. He has 
clad him according to his own fancy, in the ge. 
neral co/tume of his native country. Ramſay was 


himſelf (if the expreſſion may be allowed) a true 
Horatian 


od Warton⸗ 3 Eſlay on Pope, vol. ii. p. 3 38. 


* 1 underſtand Horace but faintly i in the original, an 
* yet can feaſt on his beautiful thoughts dreſſed in Engliſh.” 
[Preface to Ramſay's Poems. ] | 
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Horatian genius. In taſte, in paſſion, and in ſen. 
timent, a friend to the innocent, becauſe moderate, 
gratifications | of conyivial intercourſe : an Epi- 
curean in every thing, but laxity of moral and 
religious ne 


- 


Jo William Earl of Dalhouſie, the chief of his 
name and family, the poet addreſſes, with pro- 
priety, his imitation of the firſt ode of Horace to 
Mecenas : 
| Mecenas atavis edite regibus. 
Dalhoufe of an auld 19 755 


This compoſition, which, from its fidelity to the 
thought, and happy imitation of the ſtyle of the 
original, might almoſt fall under the deſcription of 
a tranſlation, is diſtinguiſhed from that ſpecies of 
writing, ſolely, by this peculiarity, in which lies 
the chief merit of the copyiſt, an exact adaptation 
of the different characters in the original to mo- 
dern times, and to the manners of his own 
country: 

| Some like to ſtudy, ſome to play, 

Some on the Links to win the day, 

And gar the courſer rin like wood, 8&c. 


Sunt quos curriculo pubverem ohe. 
W Sc. 


The 
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The Lothian farmer he likes beſt 

To be of gude faugh riggs poſſeſt; 

And fen upon a frugal ſtock, 

Where his forbears had us'd the yoke. 

Illum de proprio condidit horreo, | 
Quicquid de Libycis verſitur areit, 

Gaudentem patrios findere ſarculo 

Agros. | 


In the piece, which immediately follows, or Horace's 
addreſs Ad navim Virgilium Athenas vehentem, this 
peculiarity is wanting.. There is no adaptation of 
the ſentiments of the Roman poet to modern 
times ; but inſtead of it, a burleſque of the ori- 
ginal, by ſubſtituting in place of its lofty imagery 
and ſerious ſtyle, a ludicrous caricature of its 
figures, and a vulgar phraſeology. The worſt is, 
that this burleſque is not profeſſed ; nor is it uni- 
verſal. Grave and judicious: moral ſentiments are 
illuſtrated by ludicrous figures, and debaſed by vul- 
gar expreſſion. Thus the topic of the origin of 
evil, which the Roman poet attributes to the crime 
of Prometheus in ſtealing fire from heaven, and 
which he treats in terms of ſuitable ſolemnity, is, 
after a grave introduction, thrown moſt unſeaſon- 
ably into ridicule by low and ludicrous phraſe- 
ology: _ | FT 
Audacious men at nought will ſtand, 
When vicious paſſions have command: 
. ä Prometheus 
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Prometheus ventur'd up, and ftaw _ TD 
A lowan coal frac heaven's high ha? ; . 
VUnſonſy thrift ! which fevers brought 
In bikes, which fowk like ſybows hought : 
Then death, erſt ſſaw, began to ling, 
And faſt as haps to dart his ſting. 
Neiſt, Dædalus muſt contradict 
Nature forſooth, and feathers tick 
| * his back. 


This is nj judicious: the ſubject * admit of 
a ludicrous parody; but we have here only a bur. 


leſque tranſlation, and that but . 1 


formed. 


Of . character widely diſtin& from the preced- 


ing, is the imitation of Horace's ode to Seſtius, 
& Solvitur acris hyems.”” Here, the native language 
of the poet has perfect propriety. The imagery 
of the original is familiar; it is a juſt picture of 
nature. The return of ſpring is deſcribed as it is 
ſeen, and felt: the renovated beauty of inanimate 
nature, and the gaiety thence communicated to all 
animated beings, admirably deſcribed in the ori- 


ginal, is pictured in the copy with no other change 


than the adaptation, by the Scotiſh poet, to the 
ſcenery and manners of his own country. 


Here Ramſay was truly within the ſphere of his 


peculiar talents. In this ne, to  Seftius, and yet 
| | more 


uſe 
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more remarkably i in thei imitation of © V. 15 ut alta 
&« Ret nive candidum, Soratte,” he diſplays a ſin- 
gular felicity of genius. Of this moſt beautiful 
compoſition I have no ſcruple to affirm, what 1 
believe will be aſſented to by all, who are compe- + 
tent to judge of poetry alike in either language, 
that it ſurpaſſes the merit of the original : 


Look up to Pentlandis towering taps, 
Bury'd beneath great wreaths of ſnaw. 


\s the Roman bard throws his eye on the Tuſcan 
Soracte, with what propriety does the Scotiſh poet, 
the citizen of Edinburgh, direct his proſpect to the 
-ntland hills ! In the original the deſcription ie. 
eſs particular, and the moral is more ſententiouſly 
>xprefſed, than in the copy. But this appears to 
e to conſtitute an additional merit of the latter. 
The ſcenes are not deſcribed by their general fea- 
ures ; they are pictured to the eye; and the am- 
litude of eaſy and jocular expreſſion gives an in- 
ereſt more approaching to the dramatic: 


Driving their baws frac whins or tee, 
There 's no nae gowfers to be ſeen; 
= 2 fowk wyſing a jee | 
he byaſs-bowls on Tamſon's green. 
fling on coals, and ripe the ribs, 285 
And beek the houſe baith butt and ben; 
; That mutchkin ſtowp it hads but dribs, 5 
Then let s get in the tappit hen. e 
vol. I. '£ Good 
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Good claret beſt keeps out the cauld, 
And drives away the winter ſoon; 
It makes a man baith gaſh and bauld, - 
And heaves his faul e the moon. 


= Who but a Ie genius could have thus 
delightfully paraphraſed < Donec virenti conitie 
6  abeſt,”” Xe. of 


Be fure ye dinna quit the grip 
Of ika joy when ye are young, 
Before auld age your vitals nip, 
And lay ye twafald o'er a rung. x 
Sweet youth 's a blyth and heartſome time ; "Ph. 
Then, lads and laſſes, while tis ds 
Gae pou the gowan in its prime, 
| Before it wither and decay : 
Watch the ſaft minutes of delyte, 
When Jenny ſpeaks beneath her breath, 
And kiſſes, laying a* the wyte 
On you, if ſhe kepp ony ſkaith 
“ Haith ye re ill-bred,” ſhe il ſmiling fay ; ; 
% Ve ill worry me, ye greedy wo. 1 - -; 
670 frae your arms ſhe Il rin away, 
And hide herſell in ſome dark nook. 
Fer laugh will lead you to the place 
Where lies the happineſs you want, 
And plainly tell you to your face, 
Nineteen nay- ſays are half a grant. 


* > 


Eo I am well aware that this is truly Piveitra euer, 
adlnd that none but a Scotſman, and he a man d 
taſte and a ſcholar, can fully appreciate the mert 

| d 


—_ A. i= ..y 
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of this imitation, or en conceive its beau 
ties : but even an Engliſhnian may diſcern a part 
of the merits of the original, CORE this is brag 
that perhaps he can do. | 


But the lia If — are not only to be 
admired in that ſpecies of poetry, which falls under 
the deſcription of free tranſlation, or imitation: in 
original compoſitions of his own, he has adopted 
the Horatian manner, with ſingular felicity, both of 
ſentiment, and expreſſion: of this an admirable 
ſpecimen is * The Epiſtle to Mr. on his Mar- 
« riage ;” it is multum in par vo, a text for many 
homilies. The wiſdom of the poet's counſels will 
be. acknowledged by all, who are competent to 
judge of them; and we reliſh his precepts the 
better, that it is the eaſy friend, and not the pedan- 
tic moraliſt, who addreſſes us. In the Epiſele to 
Robert Yarde, 'of Devonſhire, Eſq. we diſcern the 
moral and philoſophic ſpirit of his Maſter, the juſt 
eſtimate of. human enjoyments, the well-regulated 
mind, which balances the misfortunes with the 
pleaſures of life, and ſagely inculcates the great 
leſſon of contentment with the lot aſſigned to us. 
The manner too is eaſy, familiar, and ſpirited : the 
Scotiſh dialect, in which it is compoſed, gives ad- 
ditional naivet?, though we regret, in a few ex. 
preſſions, a l of vulgarity. In this pleaſing 
e compoſition, 
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compoſition, which I am inclined to claſs among 
the beſt of our author's leſſer pleces, we have an 
amplified commentary, and beautiful . 

of the Horatian text— K I6þ 


1 


Area quiſquis mediocritatem 
"Py 


or, yet more Arily, of of the Midlofophic paradox of 
| Hefiod, Nij riot ad icaow o'ow mAtov H :i rares; 
which Cowley has ſo pinned Waſtroces: in hap 
haps Of ye: 5h | LIES, 


; 


In the Adaref to his ir Book, FR which he con- 
eludes the firſt volume of his poems, our author 
has imitated, with ſingular ſucceſs, the manner of 
the Roman lyric. A moderate portion of vanity 
is the chartered right of a poet. If he augur not 
for himſelf immortality, there is perhaps a fair pre- 
ſumption, that he will never attain it. Yet, ſuch 
is the pride of our nature, and our jealouſy of all 
aſſuming pretenſions, we cannot bear to ſee this 
ſentiment ſeriouſly entertained, or too confidently 
aſſerted : it will then offend by its arrogance; and 
its imprudent cheriſher will juſtly: ſhare the fate, 
which Shakeſpeare announces to that“ vaulting 
ee ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, and falls on the 
other ſide.” It is a wiſer policy to veil it in the 
ud of: n as if the . even ridiculed 
5 1 3 | himſelt 


„ Sr oa — 


— 
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himſelf for his preſumption. Thus Ramſay, after 
expreſling his dread. of the worſt of all fates ne- 
glect, and : oblivion, n very happily, his 


& dear venturous book: : 


Aw ſic fears gae ſpread my fame, 
And fix me an immortal name; 

Ages to come ſhall thee revive, 

And gar thee with new honours live: 
The future eritics, I foreſee, | 
Shall have their notes on notes on thee ; 

The wits unborn ſhall beauties find, 

That never entered in my mind. 


As the Horatian manner is imitated in the pre- 
ceding pieces, and in the excellent addreſs © To 
„* Mr. William Aikman ;* the Epi Ale to Mr. Ar- 
buckle is an imitation, no leſs ſucceſsful, of the 
Hudibraſtic. The poet's picture of himſelf is hu- 
morous and ſpirited; as if drawn by the pencil of 
Hogarth, we ſee him reflected from his own mir- 
rour. He delineates, with equal ſpirit, his mental, 
as his corporeal qualities; and aſſuming nothing, 
that tends to extraordinary exaltation, we are the 
more apt to give him credit for the fidelity of his- 


draught.. Indeed, the character allowed him by 


the wits, and poets, who were his contemporaries, 
is ſufficient evidence, that an overweaning conceit 


of his own abilities was none of his defects. Pope, 


Gay, Swi ift, Arbuthnot, Steele, were all admirers, 
6 and 


— 
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and patrons, of our Scotiſh bard. Sauer Ul wan 
bis correſpondent and encomiaſt. The writer of 
theſe pages has it on authority, which he cannot 
queſtion, (a near relation of the celebrated Dr. Ar. 
buthnot, ) that Pope was particularly delighted with 
the Gentle Shepherd ; and was wont to make Ar. 
buthnot interpret to him ſuch paſſages, as he could 
not eaſily underſtand : it is, therefore, with juſtice, 
that the ingenious Sir William Scott of Thirlefane, 
who died at Edinburgh on the 8th of October 1725, 
records, in an inſcription which is not unworthy 
of the pen of a Catullus, the admiſſion of the poi- 
trait of Ramſay among thoſe genuine poets, whoſe 
images adorned the temple of Apollo - 
Effgies Allani Ramſei, Potte Scoti, inter ceteras Poitarum 
 Tmagines in Templo Apollonis ſu ſuſpenſa': 
Dufam Parrhafid videtis arte | 
 Allani effigiem, favente Phæbo, 
. ui Scotts numeros ſuos, no vogue 
WE: Priſcam re eflituit vigore linguam. | 
| | | Hanc Phebus tabulam, hanc novem forores 
* S  Suſpendunt lepidis focir dicatam : | 
| 2 | Gaudete, O Veneres, Cupidineſque, 
Omnes illecebræ, facetieque, 
Plauſus edite; nunc in ade Phebi 
' Splendet conſpicuo decore, weftri 
Allani referens tabella vultus . 


Ee 


r ">. 8 A TE ICT. 5... . 2 8 


» Patti b. Gabeln Scoti 4 Thirlflane; printed along with 
ne Poemata Archibaldi * &c. Edinburgi 1727. 
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In mentioning the poetical epiſtles of Ramſay, 
the facetious correſpondence between him and 
Lieutenant William Hamilton muſt not be for- 
gotten. This gentleman, who ſeems to have in- 
herited a talent for eaſy. verſification, with a conſi- 
derable vein for humour, had figured in Scotiſh 
verſe, ſeveral years before Ramſay was known as a 
poet; nor is it improbable, that on ſome of the 
humorous compoſitions of the latter, our author 
formed his own manner, in thoſe burleſque pieces, 
which are in the Scotiſh dialect, and peculiar mea- 
ſure of fix lines; as the Elegy on Maggy Jabnſton, 
xc. In Watſon's Collecton, printed at Edinburgh 
in 1711, we find Hamilton's Elegy on Bonny Heck, 
which is alluded to in theſe familiar epiſtles between 
him and Ramſay, and juſtly praiſed. He ſuſtains 
his part in this correſpondence with great ſpirit, 
nor is it eaſy to decide, which of he poets has the 
en in the conteſt. 


The Fables of Ra are not of uniform merit. 
In ſome of his compoſitions of this kind he has 
attained to a high pitch of excellence ; in others 
he is beneath mediocrity. If we may judge from 
the very ſmall number of eminent fabuliſts, there 
is no ſpecies of compoſition, which is more difficult, 
than that of a perfect fable. Z@ſop, who, if not 
the inventor, was probably among the earlieſt of 
| „ the 
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the writers of fable, ** to have had: no FR 
idea in his compoſitions than to convey ſome mo- 
ral truth in a ſhort and appoſite allegory. Moſt 
of his fables are of a ſerious nature. Such of them 
as poſſeſs any portion of ſeſtivity, as the Fox and 
the Crow with the cheeſe in its beak, ſeem to de- 
rive it purely from the accidental nature of the 
ſtory. The latter fabuliſts have annexed other re- 
quiſites to the compoſition of a fable, which tend 
to raiſe it in dignity and uſefulneſs. The fables of 
 Phedrus gave the firſt example of that ingenuity, 
or naivete of expreſſion, and of that lyneſs of wit, 
vafrities ingenii, which have, fince his time, been 
_ eſteemed the characteriſtics of this ſpecies. of writ. 
ing. In the former of theſe qualities, Ia Fontaine, 
the chief of the modern diſciples of Phedrus, is 
ſupremely excellent; but with regard to the latter, 
he errs from an exuberance of wit, which derogates 
from the ſuperior requiſite of ſimplicity. In reality, 
the latter character ſeems now to be fixed, as the 
eſſential requiſite of fable; and where ſimplicity is 
preſerved in thought and in expreſſion, the poet 
may indulge his genius even for the higheſt efforts 
of his art, the power of deſcriptive painting, the 
tender, the pathetic, perhaps even the ſublime; In 
this higher walk of fable, the illuſtrious Deſbillon 
ſtands perhaps far rempven beyond a ada | 


The 
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The fables of Gay have wit, and eaſe, and ele- 
gance; but they are deficient in ſimplicity. They 
fail yet more in dramatic propriety. A good fa- 
buliſt is he who, like a good dramatiſt, 


Reddere Due ſcit convenientia cuique': 


There muſt be a nice adjuſtment between the real 


parts of ſtateſmen, philoſophers, beaux, and critics; 
andthey act in their fictitious characters with ſuffi- 
cient aptitude and addreſs; but we loſe ſight entirely 
of their original nature: we ſeldom perceive a trace 
remaining of the fox, the elephant, the monkey, 
or the maſtiff : any other animals might have been 


propriety. 


the Brock, The Caterpillar and the Ant, The twa 
Cats and the Cheeſe. Theſe, with the utmoſt pro- 


The reſt : are entitled to no high commendation. 


The - - comic powers of Punks found a much 
ſuperior field of exerciſe in his ales: and of theſe 
it is much to be regretted that he has left ſo few. 


his 


evii 


characters and the aſſumed. Gay's animals ſuſtain the 


| The beſt of Ramſay's fables are, The Aſs and 


priety of character, have all the naiverẽ of Phadrus 
and la Fontaine, with the wit and eaſe of Gay. 


The Monk and the Miller's Wife would of itſelf be 


employed to fill their parts: the. apologue, there- | 
fore, is deficient in characteriſtic, or in dramatic 


— 
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his paſſport to mnanzcrtalley, as a comic pie, In 
this capacity, he might enter the liſts with Chaucer, 
and Boccacio, with no great riſk of diſcomfiture, 
Though far their inferior-in acquired addreſs, his 
native ſtrength was perhaps not widely diſpropor. 
tionate. Of this admirable tale, I conceive he has 
the merit of the invention; as the ſtory is not to 
be found in any of the older writers, as Sacchetti 
Boccacio, or in the Cento Novelle antiche. In 1 
few circumſtances there is indeed a ſmall reſem. 
blance to the 73d of the Cent nouvelle: Nouvelles, 
intitled POi/eau en la Cage, which barely affords a 
preſumption, that Ram/ay may have read that 
ſtory; but in all the material circumſtances, his 


Monk and the Miller's Wife is original. A ſtory of 
more feſtive humour could not have been deviſed, 


The characters are ſuſtained with conſummate pro- 
priety; the manners are true to nature; and poetic 
juſtice is moſt ſtrictly obſerved 'in the winding up 
of the piece. We are amuſed with the ingenuous 
ſimplicity and credulity of the honeſt miller: we 
are delighted with the malicious roguery of the 
young ſtudent; who amply revenges himſelf, yet, 
with infinite good-nature, ſpares his hoſteſs, and 
her ſanctimonious gallant, that utter diſgrace, which 
they might have oy” POE at * offended 
hands. 


Of 
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Of the other pieces intitled Tales, The Cad IS 
the beſt : yet it is more properly a ſatirical fable or 
allegory. The narrative and deſcriptive parts have 
much merit: but the moral of the fiction ſcarcely 
atones for its indelicacy. The Tale of Three Bon- 
nets is. rather a dramatic dialogue, than a proper 
tale, It is a ſevere political fatire againſt his coun- 
trymen, for agreeing to the union of the kingdoms. 
Had our author lived to the preſent age, he would 
have confeſſed. the abſurdity of his prejudices, and 
borne teſtimony to the falſehood of his own pre- 
ditions. | Abſtracting from the error of its opi- 
nions, we ſee the genius of the author in the cha- 
racteriſtic painting, the knowledge of life and man- 
ners, and the keen edge of ſatire, which are con- 
ſpicuous in this performance. It was among thoſe 
compoſitions, which the author, perhaps grown 
wiſer as a politician, did not admit into the col- 
lection of his works; though it appears in a ſepa- 
rate pamphlet, along with the two tales before 
mentioned, printed for the author, and ſold at 
* his ſhop, ng 


On the ſame or a | kindred ſubject, on which * 
appears, that the mind of our author had taken a 
keener intereſt than he dared to avow, is The 
Viſion, printed by him in The Evergreen, with a 
miſleading 9 This fine poem, under the 

affected 
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affected difguile of being Compylit i in Latin be 1 
«.moſt lernit clerk, in tyme of our hairſhip and 
ce oppreſſion, anno 1300, and tranſlatit in 1524, 
is aſcertained to have been compoſed by Ramſay, 
about the period of the rebellion 1715. During 
half a century, it impoſed itſelf upon the public as 
an ancient compoſition. 'Lord Hailes, and Doch 
Beattie, at length gave a poſitive opinion, that it 
was not older than that epoch. The arguments 
brought by the elder Mr. Tytler *, for aſſigning 
it to Allan Ramſay, are convincing-:—1. It was firl 
publiſhed by him, and not found in any older 
collection than The Evergreen. —2. There were 
affixed to it, in Roman letters, AR. scor; which 
are indicative: of his own name, and country.— 
3. Its political ſentiments coincide with his.— 
4. The introduction of humorous deſcription, 
which is unſuitable to the general ſtrain of the 

compoſition, but conſonant to Ramſay's predomi- 
nant talent. —5. The poſitive: acknowledgment of 
the daughter of the poet, (a lady of much diſcern- 
ment and probity,) that this poem was of her fi. 
ther's compoſition. In addition to theſe reaſons, 
which mY go far to decide the queſtion, I ſhall 
throw 


* W on \ The Vita, in Tranſactions Fw the So- 
ciety of Scotiſh Antiquarians, vol. i. 


Is 
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mrow ſome other arguments into the ſcale:— 
nd 1. Ramſay was defirous of making The Viſion paſs 
„for the compoſition of Alexander Scot, of whom 
„ ve find ſome other poems in the Evergreen, parti- 
1 i cularly 4 New Year's Gift to Queen Mary : but 
he has unluckily been inattentive to chronology. 
This poem of Scot's is dated 1562, whereas The 
it on is pretended to be tranſlated in 1524: here 
ts Vis an interval of near forty years, a period to which 
che poetical life of very few writers has been 
{ known to extend, and it is believed of none, who 
have left ſo few remains. —2. The Viſion, though 
feigned to be compoſed ſo long before, is more 
modern in its language than the New Year's Gift 
of 1562.—3: The talents of Alexander Scot were 
not equal to that compoſition, as his poems bear 
witneſs. —4. In many parts of The Viſion we ob- 
- WY ferve a ſtriking ſimilarity of thought and expreſſion 
sc various paſſages in Ram/ay's poems *. 
5 ee The 


/ 


2 


* Sayd Fere, let nocht thy heart affray, 
I come to hear thy plaint : 
Thy graining and maining 
_ Hath lately reik'd mine eir : 
Debar then afar then 
All eirineſs and feir. ' EE 
| Viſion, ft. 6. 


| Again, 


* 
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The Vifion has great — : merit. The alle. 
gs prongs of the Genius 9 WN is drawn 
With 


———_—_— 


— — 


Again: Reft 2. a while 8 

| Nocht feirful, but cheirful, 
And wait the will of fate. 

| Ibid. 4. 11. 


Mair ſpear na, and feir na, 
But ſet thy mind at reſt; 
Aſpire ay ſtill higher ay, | 
And always hope the beſt, 
N f the Oracle to the Poet's Wifh. 


2 1 5 him then round about. . 
þ ; Vs on, ft. Te 
— pleaſe to ſtep in, | 
And viſly*t round and round. % 
Gout, ** / at 9 * 2. . 


For aften far abufe the mune | 
We watching beings do convene. 


Fijian, A. 12. 


He 5 ſeeing a? that ? s done 
In ilka place beneath or yont the mune. | 
Gent. Shep. ad 3: fe. 2. 


— Or all rn rich again. 
Piſon, fl. 15. 
To gar the bowls row richt. 
Gent. wp. we 4 


5 | | 5 | | 0 
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with great power of imagination and characteriſtic 
| propriety of attribute. The ſentiments are ſuitable 
to the dignity of the theme, and the diction is 
highly energetic. It is a pity that the poem is not 


poſſeſſed 
Syne byndging and whyndging, 
Qhen thus reduſit to howps, 
They dander and wander 
* pure lickmadowps. 
Viſion, 5 23. 


He gangs about ſornan frae place to place, 
As ſcrimpt of manners as of ſenſe and grace; 
Oppreſling a' in puniſhment of their ſin, 
Tue are within his tenth degree of kin. 


Gent. Shep. af 3. ſore 


But now it 's tyme * me to draw 
My ſhynand ſword againſt club-law, 
And gar my lion rore. | 
Viſion, ſt. 24. 
But now again the lion rares, 
And joy . o'er the plain. 
Gent. Shep. act 3. ſe. 2. 


he victor proudly cracks, 


He has blawn out our lamp. 

. . | Vifion, ft. 8, 
For without oil our lamp will 5 

Gae blinkan out. 


Edinburgh's Salutation, &c. 
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poſſeſſed of aniform: excellence. In the defeription 
of the carouſal of the gods, the author has in- 
dulged his talent for the ludicrous, a at the expence 
of his propriety. e 


A few of the poems of Ramſay are written, as 
we have before” remarked, in what may properly 
be termed Engliſh verſe. It is in theſe attempts, 
which are generally of a graver, ſpecies of compo- 
ſition than is ſuitable to his genius, that our Scotiſh 
poet chiefly fails. He is evidently not at his eaſe, 


He is in a dreſs of ceremony; and, from want of 


| uſe, he feels it fit awkwardly upon him. He is 
conſtantly falling back into his accuſtomed habits. 
He miſtakes the quantities, and ſometimes the pro- 
per ſenſe of Engliſh words; as we may ſee in his 
Content, and in his poem- on Friendſhip. When 
he clothes the fame ſentiment in Scotiſh and in 
Engliſh phraſeology, its inferiority in the latter 
dreſs is moſt remarkably conſpicuous. Thus, in 
the beautiful dialogue between Peggy and Fenny in 
the Gentle Shepherd, the latter paints, with ge- 
nuine humour, the diſtreſſes incident to a married 


life: 


O *tis a pleaſant thing to be a bride— 
Syne whinging gets about your ingle ſide, 
Yelping for this or that wi' faſheous din; 

To make them brats then ye man toil and ſpin: 


- + ww , 


Ae 
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Ae wean fa's ſick, ane ſcads itſell wi? brue, 
Ane breaks his ſhin, anither tines his ſhoe 


Ihe de'il gangs o'er Jock Webſter, hame grows hell, 
And Pate miſcaws you war than tongue can v 


n the poem intitled Content, we find the ſame 


zntiment in Engliſh ; but how poor, how mean, 
n compariſon is the expreſſion |! 


The pregnant matron's grief as much prevails ; 
Some of the children always ſomething ails; 
One boy is ſick, t' other has broke his head; 

And nurſe is blam'd when little miſs is dead. 


et, from this cenſure of his pieces in Engliſh 
erſe, we muſt except the poem intitled Health, 
hich is a compoſition of ſuperior merit. Its form 
that of ſatire ; and its purpoſe is to inculcate the 
ttainment, and preſervation, of the ineſtimable 
leſſing of health, by the delineation of a ſeries of 
haracters, in which the effects of ſloth, effeminacy, 
luttony, ebriety, and every ſpecies of debauchery, 
e contraſted with thoſe of activity, temperance, 
d ſobriety. The effects of the paſſions, on the 
odily temperature, are likewiſe judiciouſly eſti- 
ated ; the peeviſh, the envious, and the malig- 
ant characters, are oppoſed to the cheerful, the 
dntented, and the benevolent ; and the preſer- 
ation of a juſt equilibrium of mind, and benignity 
heart, is ſhewn to be eminently promotive of the 


VOL, I. h vigour 
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vigour of the animal frame. The characters are 
drawn with a bold ſpirit, and a powerful hand; 
while the fatire has all the Eventos of the Jer 
nalian ſchool. 


Of lyric poetry, one of the moſt difficult ſpecies 
is the fong. It is one of thoſe mental exertions, 
that require not ſo much a ſuperiority either of 
genius, or of poetic fancy, as a certain native ad- 
dreſs : ſo, in the intercourſe of life, there is an 
elegance of manner, which pleaſes, independenth, 
either of worth or ability. Some of the beſt ſong; 
in the Engliſh language were written by contem- 
poraries and countrymen of Ramſay; by Crawfurd, 
Hamilton of Bangour, and Lord Binning : for ve 
have nothing more perfect, in that ſpecies of com-. 
poſition, than Tweed/ide, ** What beauties does Fling 
“ diſcloſe ;”"—*® Go, plaintive ſounds ; — and, Du g. 
% ever ſfwain a nymph adore.” —The elegant author 
of Eſſays on Song-writing has arranged his col * 
| legion under three different claſſes—ballad and 
paſtoral - paſſionate and deſcriptive—ingenious and 


witty. As the talents of Ramſay were conſpicuous 

in all of theſe departments, it might be preſumet thy 
that he ſhould particularly excel, in ſong compol- litt 
tion: and in reality he has diſplayed, in that ſpe 
cies of writing, a high portion of merit; thou — 


. not reaching that degree of eminence, i 
which 
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which other writers, who are in other reſpects of 
inferior talents, have arrived. This appears to 
have ariſen from his haſte, rather than his incapa- 
city to give his compoſitions that perfect poliſn, 
which ſeems to be particularly requiſite in a ſong. 
Phillips * has obſerved juſtly, that . a ſong loſes 
« all its luſtre, if it be not poliſhed with the 
« preateſt accuracy. The ſmalleſt blemiſh in it, 
&« like a flaw in a jewel, takes off the whole value 
ee of it. A ſong is as it were a little image in 


«+ enamel, that requires all the nice touches of the 


« pencil, a gloſs and a ſmoothneſs, with thoſe de- 
cc licate finiſhing ſtrokes, which would be ſuper- 
« fluous and thrown away upon larger figures, 
* where the ſtrength and boldneſs of a maſterly 
« hand gives all the grace.” This delicate finiſh- 
ing Ramſay's haſty pencil could not always be- 
ſtow : yet, as the beauty and propriety of ſenti- 


ment are ſtill more material than the elegance of the 
dreſs, 
Scribendi recte, ſapere principium, — 


we find many of his ſongs, wherein there is every 
thing to praiſe in the thought, and fortunately very 
little in the expreſſion, that diminiſhes its power of 
pleaſing. 


— 
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pleaſing. An excellent judge“ has declared hi 
opinion, that © The Laſs of Patic's Mill The 
% Tellow-hair'd Laddie—Farewell to Lochaber 
ce and ſome others, muſt be allowed to be equal to 
« any, and ſuperior, in point of paſtoral ſimplicity, 
“to moſt lyric productions, either in the Scotiſh, 
te or any other language.” Among thoſe other;, 
I would mention, The laſt Time I came ver the 
Moor Bey Bell and Mary Gray—Now wat 5 
wha I met yeſtreen—Through the Wood Laddie— 
The Highland Laddie—My Patie is a Lover gay 
His ballad on Bonny Kate, (Lady Catharine Coch- 


ran,) which is written in the ſtanza of Shenſtone, Ml * 
has uncommon vigour and hilarity, propriety and 5 
poliſh. Such then are the lyric merits, which, 1 © 
notwithſtanding their attendant imperfections, mul: ü 
for ever give Ramſay a very high place among the b 
_ writers of Scotiſh and Engliſh ſong. 4 


In the year 1725, Ramſay publiſhed his paſtoral G 
comedy of The Gentle Shepherd, the nobleſt and moſt 
permanent monument of his fame. A few years be — 
fore, he had publiſhed, in a fingle ſheet, A Paftera 
Dialogue between Patie and Roger, which was re. ch. 
| ES „ printed 


* 
— 


* Mr. Ritſon, who, beſides other ingenious works, has fr 
voured the public with two admirable collections of Engl, 
and of Scotiſh, ſongs and melodies. | 
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printed in the firſt collection of his poems, in 1721. 


This compoſition being much admired, his literary 
friends urged him to extend his plan to a regular 
drama: and to this fortunate ſuggeſtion the literary 
world is indebted for one of the moſt perfect paſto- 


ral n that has ever appeared *. 


; 

The paſtoral drama U an inveritien of the mo- 
derns. The firſt who attempted this ſpecies of poetry 
was Ago/tino de Beccari, in his Sacrificio Favola Paſ- 
torale, printed in 1553. Tafſ is ſuppoſed to have 
taken the hint from him; and is allowed, in his 
Aminta, publiſhed in 1573, to have far ſurpaſſed 
his maſter. Guarini followed, whoſe Paſtor Fido 
contends for the palm with the Aminta, and, in 


the general opinion of the Italians, is judged to 


have obtained it. 74% himſelf is ſaid to have 
confeſſed the ſuperior merit of his rival's work; 
but to have added, in his own defence, that had 
Guarini never ſeen his Aminta, he never would 

| have 


— N 


7 


* In the quarto of 1728, the following note is ſubjoined to 
the firſt ſcene of the Gentle Shepherd: . This firſt ſcene is the 
« only piece in this volume that was printed in the firſt : hav- 
ing carried the paſtoral the length of five acts, at the deſire 
« of ſome perſons of diſtinction, I was obliged to print this 
« preluding ſcene with the reſt.“ 2 


h 3 
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have ſurpaſſed it. Yet, I think, there is little 
doubt, that this preference is ill-founded. Both 
theſe compoſitions have reſplendent beauties, with 
glaring defects and impropricties. I am, however, 
much miſtaken, if the latter are not more abundant 
in the Paſtor Fido, as the former are predominant 
in the Aminta. Both will ever be admired, for 
beauty of poetical expreſſion, for rich imagery, 
and for detached ſentiments of equal delicacy and 
tenderneſs: but the fable, both of the Aminta, and 
Paſtor Fido, errs againſt all probability; and the 
general language and ſentiments of the characters 
are utterly remote from nature. The fable of the 
Aminta is not dramatic; for it is ſuch, that the 
principal incidents, on which the plot turns, are in. 
capable of repreſentation : the beautiful Silvia, 
ſtripped naked, and bound by her hair to a tree by 
a brutal ſatyr, and releaſed by her lover Amyntas ; 
—her flight from the wolves ;—the precipitation of 
Amyntas from a high rock, who narrowly eſcapes 
being daſhed in pieces, by having his fall broken by 
the ſtump of a tree;—are all incidents, incapable of 
being repreſented to the eye; and muſt therefore 
be thrown into narration. The whole of the laſt 
att is narrative, and is taken up entirely with the 
hiſtory of Amyntas's fall, and the happy change 
produced in the heart of the rigorous Silvia, when 
ſhe found her lover thus miraculouſly preſerved 

| | from 


my 
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from the cruel death, to which her barbarity had 


prompted him to expoſe himſelf. 


Vet, the fable of the Aminta, unnatural and un- 
dramatic, as it is, has the merit of ſimplicity. That 
of the Paſtor Fido, equally unnatural and incre- 
dible, has the additional demerit of being com- 
plicated as well as abſurd. The diſtreſs of 
Amyntas, ariſing from an adequate and natural 
cauſe—rejeQted love, excites our ſympathy ; ; but 
the diſtreſs in the Paffor Fido is altogether chime- 
rical; we have no ſympathy with the calamities 
ariſing from the indignation of Diana, or the ſup- 
poſed neceſſity of accompliſhing the abſurd and 
whimſical reſponſe of an oracle. We cannot be 
affected by the paſſions of fictitious beings. The 
love of a ſatyr has nothing in it but what: is odious 
and diſguſting, 


The defects of theſe celebrated poems have ariſen 
from the erroneous idea entertained by their au- 
thors, that the province of this ſpecies of poetry 
was not to imitate nature, but to paint that chi- 
merical ſtate of ſociety, which is termed the golden 
age. Mr. Addiſon, who, in the Guardian, has 
treated the ſubject of paſtoral poetry at conſiderable 
length, has drawn his critical rules from that ab- 
ſurd principle; for he lays it down as a maxim, 

h 4 | that, 
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that, to form a right judgment of paſtoral poetry, 
it is neceſlary to caſt back our eyes on the firſt ages 
of the world, and inquire into the manners of men, 
“before they were formed into large ſocieties, 
& cities built, or commerce eſtabliſhed : a ſtate,” 
ſays he, of eaſe, innocence, ' and contentment ; 
% where plenty begot pleaſure, and pleaſure begot 
<« ſinging, and ſinging begot poetry, and poetry 
c begot ſinging again: a deſcription this, which 
is ſo fantaſtical, as would almoſt perſuade us, that 
the writer meant to ridicule his own doctrine, if 
the general ſtrain of his criticiſm did not convince 
us it was ſeriouſly delivered. Is it neceſſary to 
prove, that this notion of paſtoral poetry, however 
founded, in the practice of celebrated writers, has no 
foundation in fact, no baſis in reaſon, nor conformity 
to good ſenſe? To a juſt taſte, and unadulterated 
feelings, the natural beauties of the country, the 
ſimple manners, ruſtic occupations, and rural enjoy- 
-ments of its inhabitants, brought into view by the 
medium of a well-contrived dramatic fable, muſt af. 
ford a much higher degree of pleaſure, than any chi. 
merical fiction, in which Arcadian nymphs and 
ſwains hold intercourſe with Pan and his attendant 
fauns and fatyrs. If the poſition be diſputed, let 
- the Gentle Shepherd be fairly compared with the 
Aminta, and, Paſtor Fido. 


The 
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The. ry of the Gentle Shepherd is fitted to excite 
the warmeſt intereſt, becauſe the ſituations, into 
which the characters are thrown, are ſtrongly affect- 
ing, whilſt they are ſtrictly conſonant to nature and 


probability. The whole of the fable is authorized 


by the circumſtances of the times, in which the ac- 
tion of the piece is laid. The æra of Cromwel/s 
uſurpation, when many a loyal ſubject, ſharing the 


misfortunes of his exiled ſovereign, were ſtripped of 


their eſtates, and then left to the negle& and deſola- 
tion of forfeiture; the neceſſity under which thoſe 
unhappy ſufferers often lay, of leaving their infant 
progeny under the charge of ſome humble but at. 
tached dependant, till better days ſhould dawn 
upon their fortunes ; the criminal advantages taken 
by falſe friends in uſurping the rights of the ſuf. 
ferers, and ſecuring themſelves againſt future queſ- 
tion by deeds of guilt ; theſe circumſtances, too 
well founded in truth, and nature, are ſufficient to 
account for every particular in this moſt intereſting 
drama, and give it perfect veriſimilitude. 


The fables of the Aminta and Paſtor Fido, drawn 


from a ſtate of ſociety which never had an exiſt- 
ence, are, for that reaſon, incapable of exciting any 


high degree of intereſt ; and the mind cannot for a 
moment remain under the influence of that decep- 
tion, which it is the great purpoſe of the drama to 
produce, 


; The 
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The characters or perſons of the Italian paſtorals 
are coy nymphs and ſwains, whoſe ſole occupation 
is hunting wild beaſts, brutal ſatyrs who plot againſt 
the chaſtity of thoſe nymphs, ſhepherds deriving 
their origin from the gods, ſtupid prieſts of theſe 
gods who are the dupes of their ambiguous will, 
and gods themſelves diſguiſed like ſhepherds, and 
influencing the conduct and iſſue of the piece. 
The manners of theſe unnatural and fictitious 
beings are proper to their ideal character. A dull 
moralizing chorus is found neceſſary to explain 
what the characters themſelves muſt have left un. 
told, or unintelligible, 


The perſons of the Scotiſh paſtoral are the actual 
inhabitants of the country where the ſcene is laid 
their manners are drawn from nature with a faith- 
ful pencil. The contraſt of the different characters 
is happily imagined, and ſupported with conſum- 
mate ſkill. Patie, of a cheerful and ſanguine tem- 
perament ; ſpirited, yet free from vain ambition ; 
contented with his humble lot; endowed by nature 
with a ſuperior underſtanding, and feeling in him- 
ſelf thoſe internal ſources of ſatisfaction, which are 
Independent of the adventitious circumſtances of 
rank and fortune. Roger, of a grave and phleg- 
matic conſtitution; of kind affections, but of that 


ordinary turn of mind, which is apt to ſuppoſe ſome 


neceſſary connection between the poſſeſſion of 
wealth 
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| wealth and felicity. The former, from native dig- 
nity of character, aſſuming a bold pre-eminence, 
and acting the part of a tutor and counſellor to his 
friend, who bends, though with ſome reluctance, 
to the authority of a nobler mind. The principal 
female characters are-contraſted with ſimilar ſkill, 
and equal power of diſcrimination. Peggy, beau- 
tiful in perſon as in mind, endowed with every 
quality that can adorn the character of woman; 
gentle, tender-hearted, conſtant in affection, free 
from vanity as from caprice; of excellent under. 
ſtanding; judging of others by the criterion of her 
own innocent mind, and therefore forming the 
moſt amiable views of human nature. Jenny, 
ſenſible and affectionate, ſprightly and ſatirical; 
poſſeſſing the ordinary qualities of her ſex, ſelf. 
love, ſimulation, and the paſſion of conqueſt ; and 
pleaſed with exerciſing a capricious dominion over 
the mind of a lover; judging of mankind rather 
from the cold maxims of inſtilled prudential cau- 
tion, than from the native ſuggeſtions of the heart. 
A contraſt of characters ſtrongly and ſkilfully op- 
poſed, and therefore each moſt admirably fitted to 
bring the other into full diſplay, 


The ſubordinate perſons of the drama are drawn 
with equal ſkill and fidelity to their prototypes: 
Glaud and Symon are the genuine pictures of the 

old 
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old Scotiſh yeomanry, the Lothian farmers of the 
laſt age, in their manners, ſentiments, and modes 
of life; humble, but reſpeQtable; homely, yet 
comfortable. The epiſode of Bauldy, while it 
gives a pleaſing variety, without interrupting the 
principal action, ſerves to introduce a character of 
a different ſpecies, as a foil to the honeſt and ſimple 
worth of the former. It paints in ſtrong colours, 
and expoſes to merited reprobation and contempt, 
that low and ſordid mind, which ſeeks alone the 
gratification of its own defires, though purchaſed 
by the miſery of the object of its affection. Bauldy 
congratulates himſelf on the cruel diſappointment 
of Peggy's love ;—* I hope wwe ll a ſleep ſound, but 

© ane, this night;”—and judges her preſent ſitu- 
ation of deep diſtreſs to be the moſt favourable 
moment for preferring his own ſuit. His puniſh- 
ment, as it is ſuitable to his demerits, gives entire 


ſatisfaction. 


The Aminta, and Paſtor Fido, abound in beau- 
tiful ſentiments, and paſſages of the moſt tender 
and natural ſimplicity ; but it is ſeldom we find a 
ſingle page, in which this pleaſing impreſſion is not 
effaced by ſome affected and forced conceit. No- 
thing can be more delicately beautiful, or more 


agreeable to the true ſimplicity of paſtoral, than 
Amyntas's 
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Amyntas's recounting to Tircis the riſe of his paſ- 


ſion for Silvia: 
AMINTA. 


Eſſendo io fanciulletto, ſieche appena 
Giunger potea con la man pargoletta, 
A corre i frutti da i piegati rami 
De gli arboſcelli, intrinſeco divenni 
De la pui vaga e cara verginella, 
Che mai ſpiegaſſe al vento chioma d' oro 
Congiunti eran gli alberghi, 
Ma piu congiunti i cori: 
Seco tendeva inſidie con le reti 
Ai peſci ed a gli augelli, &c. 


The defeription of their joint occupations and 


ſports, till love inſenſibly aroſe in the breaſt of 
Tircis ; the natural and innocent device he em- 
ployed to obtain a kiſs from Silvia ; the diſcovery 
of his affection, and his deſpair on finding her 
heart inſenfible to his paſſion, are proofs that Tao 
was a true poet, and knew to touch thoſe ſtrings, 
with which our genuine feelings muſt ever har- 
monize. In elegant and juſt deſcription he is 


equally to be admired. The ſcene in which Tircis 


deſcribes the lovely Silvia bound naked to a tree 
by a brutal ſatyr, and releaſed by Amyntas, whoſe 


paſſion ſhe treated with ſcorn, is one of the moſt 


beautiful pieces of poetic painting : 


egli rivolſe 
I cupidi occhi in quelle membra belle 


Che 
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| Che come ſuole tremolare il latte 
Ne” giunche *, fi parean morbide e bianche. 


But, when Amyntas, unlooſing his diſdainful miſ. 
treſs, addreſſes himſelf to the tree, to which ſhe was 
tied ; when he declares its rugged trunk to be un- 
worthy of the bonds of that beautiful hair, which 
encircled it, and reproaches its cruelty in tearing 
and disfiguring thoſe charming treſſes, we laugh 
at ſuch deſpicable conceits, and lament that vicious 
taſte, to which even a true poet found himſelf (we 
preſume againſt his better judgment) ſo often com- 
pelled to ſacrifice. So likewiſe when, forgetting 
nature, he reſorts to the ordinary cant of paſtoral, 
the language and thoughts of Theocritus and Virgil, 
and even ſuperadds to thoſe common-places, the 
falſe refinement, which in his age delighted his 
countrymen, we turn with diſſatisfaction from his 
page. If we compare him, where the ſimilarity of 
the ſubje& allows a compariſon, with the Scotiſh 
poet, how poor does the Italian appear in the com- 
Thus 


* A * 3 a 2 ? 2 5 * 
. 


* 'To underſtand this beautiful figure, it is neceſſary to 
| know, that the Italian peaſants carry the curdled milk to mar- 
| ket in baſkets cloſely woven of green ruſhes : hence a country 
treat is called giuncata ; and hence the Engliſh junket. 
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Thus, let the firſt ſcene of the Aminta, between 
Silvia and Dafne, be compared with the ſcene be- 
tween Jenny and Peggy, in the Gentle Shepherd. 
The ſubje& of both is the preference between a 
ſingle and a married life : 25 


DAFNE. 
Onde naſce il tuo odio? 


* 


SILVIA. 


| Dal ſuo amore. 


DAFNE., 


Piacevol padre di figlio crudele: 
Ma quando mai da* manſueti agnelli 
Nacquer le tigri? O da i bei cigni i corvi? 
O me inganni, O te ſteſſa. 


SILVIA, 


' Odio il ſuo amore, | 
Ch” odia la mia oneſtade - | : 


DAFNE« 


Hor riſpondimi almen, s' altri t* amaſſe, 
Gradireſti il ſuo amore in queſta guiſa ? 


SILVIA. 
In queſta guiſa gradirei ciaſcuno 
Inſidiator di mia verginitate, _ 
Che tu dimandi amante, ed io nemico. 
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3 DAFNE, 

Stimi dunque 

Il monton de l' agnella ? 
De la giovenca il toro ? 
Stimi dunque nemico 
II tortore a la fida tortorella ? 
- Stimi dunque ſtagione 
De nemieitia e d' ira 

La dolce primavera, 

Ch' or allegra e ridente 
Riconſiglia ad amare 

Il mondo egli animali, 
Egli huomini e le donne? E non t' 1 
Come tutte le coſe 

Or ſono innamorate 

D' un amor pien di gioia e di ſalute 5 
Mira là quel colombo, 

Con che dolce ſuſurro luſingando, 

Bacia la ſua campagna: 

Odi quel uſignuolo, 
Che va di ramo in ramo, 

Cantando, io amo, io amo: eſe no'l ſai, 
La biſcia laſcia il ſuo veleno, e corre 
Cupida al ſuo amatore: 
Van le tigri in amore: 

Ama il leon ſuperbo: e tu ſol, fiera 
Piu che tutte le fere, | 

Albergo gli dineghi nel ſuo petto. 

Ma che dico leoni, e tigri, e ſerpi, 

Che pur an ſentimento? Amano ancora 
Gli alberi. Veder puoi con quanto affetto 
E con quanti iterati abbraciamenti 

La vite &avviticchia al ſuo marito; 

L' abete ama Þ abete, il pino il pino, 


L' orno 


8 
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I. orno per l' orno, e per lo ſalce il ſalce, 
EV un per Valtro faggio arde e ſoſpira, &c. 


SILVIA. 
Or ſu quando i ſoſpiri 
Udiro de le piante, 
Io ſon contenta allor d eſſer amante. 
| | Aminta, att. 1. wo I, 


Thus tran/lated : | 
| . DA PH N E. 
But Abende can {pring thy hate ? 


SILVIA. 
| Whence? ? from his love. | 


DAPHNE. 


Too cruel offspring of ſo kind a fire ! 
When was it heard that e' er the tender lamb 
Produced a tiger, or the rook a ſwan ?— 

Sure you deceive yourſelf, or jeſt with me. 


STLYIA. 


| How can J chooſe but hate his love, 
| Which hates my e 


DAPHNE. 


Now tell me, ſhould another thus addreſs thee, 
Would'f thou in ſuch harſh kind receive his love? 


SILVIA. 4 
In ſuch harſh kind I ever would receive 


The traitor who would ſteal my virgin jewel: 
Whom you term lover I account a foe. 


VOL. I. SEE 1 DAPHNE. 
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DAPHNE. 


Thus to the ewe the ram | 
Thou deem'ſt a foe ; or to the tender heifer, 
The ſturdy bull; the turtle to its mate. 
Thus the delightful ſpring | 
Seems in thy mind the ſeaſon of fell bate, 
And deadly enmity ; the lovely ſpring 
That ſmiling prompts to univerſal loye, 
That rouſes nature's flame thro! all her bounds : 
Nor leſs in animals of every kad - 
Than favour'd man. See how creation glows, 
In all her works, with love's imperious flame! 
Mark yonder doves that bill, and ſport, and Kiſs : 
Hear'ſt thou the nightingale, as on the bough 
She evermore repeats, © I love, I love: 
The wily ſnake ſheaths her envenom'd fang, 
And ſinuous glides her to her gloſſy mate: 
The ſavage tiger feels the potent flame : 
The grim majeſtic lion growls his love 
To the reſounding foreſt. — Wilder thou 
Than nature's wildeſt race, ſpurn'ſt at that power 
To which all nature bows. —But why of theſe, * 
Of the grim lion, or the ſpotted lynx, 5 
Or wily ſerpent ?—theſe have ſenſe and feeling. 
Even trees inanimate confeſs the god : 
See how the vine clings with a fond embrace ; ; 
The mountain fir, the pine, the elm, the beech, 


Have each their favour'd mate: they burn, they ſigh, & 


SILVIA. 


Well, when my ear ſhall hear their ſighs of love, 
Perhaps I. too may learn to love like them. 
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By a ſimilar ſtrain of argument, Linco, in the 
Paſtor Fido, endeavours to perſuade Silvio to love, 
whoſe ſole delight is in the chace, and who tells 
his adviſer, that he would not give one wild beaſt, 
taken by his dog Melampo, for a thouſand beau- 
tiful nymphs. Linco bids him“ See how all na- 
ec ture loves, the heavens, the earth, the ſea; and 
« that heautiful morning ſtar that now ſhines ſo 


| & bright, ſhe likewiſe loves, and ſhines more ſplen. 


« did from her amorous flame : ſee how ſhe 


| © bluſhes, for now perhaps ſhe has juſt left the 


e ſtolen embraces of her lover. The woods, and 


all their ſavage inhabitants, the ſeas, the dol- 
« phins, the huge whales, &c. &c.” . 


How poor is all this refinement and conceit, 
when compared with the language of truth and 
nature? When Peggy, in the confidence of a 
warm and innocent heart, deſcribes to her compa- 
nion the delights of a mutual paſſion, the enjoy- 
ments of domeſtic bliſs, and the happineſs ariſing 
from the exerciſe of the parental duties and affec- 
tions; contraſting theſe with the cold and ſelfiſh 
feelings of determined celibacy, it is nature that 
{peaks in every line, and the heart yields its warm- 


eſt ſympathy, as the judgment its compiler con- 
viction: 


12 | | PEGGY. 
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PEGGY. 12 
Sic coarſe-ſpun thoughts as thae want pith to more 

My ſettled mind; I'm o'er far gane in love. 
Patie to me is dearer than my breath, 1 
But want of him I dread nae other ſkaith. 
There 's nane of a' the herds that tread the green 
Has fic a ſmile, or ſic twa glancing een. 
And then he ſpeaks wi' ſic a taking art, 3 
His words they thrill like muſic thro* my heart; 
How blythly can he ſport, and gently rave, 
And jeſt at feckleſs fears that fright the lave. 


- Ik day that he's alane upon the hill, 


He reads fell books that teach him meikle ſkill : 
He is but what need I ſay that or this, 
T'd ſpend a month to tell you what he is 


To the farcaſtical picture which Jenny draws of the 


anxieties and turmoil of a wedded life, Peggy thus 
warmly replies 


I To hear their little plaints, and keep them right. 


Ves, it 's a heartſome thing to be a wife, 


When round the ingle-edge young ſprouts are rife. 
Gif I'm ſac happy, I ſhall hae delight 


Wow, Jenny! can there greater pleaſure be, 
Than ſee fic wee tots toolying at your knee; 
When a' they ettle at, their greateſt wiſh, 

Is to be made of, and obtain a kiſs? 

Can there be toil in tenting day and night 

The like of them, when love makes care delight * ? 


© JENNY: 


—— — 


* When the ſentiments are drawn from nature, it is not ſur- 


N that, where the NON is ſimilar, there ſhould be a con- 


currence 
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JENNY. 

But poortith, Peggy, is the warſt of a', 2 
Gif o'er your heads ill chance ſhould beggary draw: 
Your nowt may die ; the ſpate may bear away 
Frae aff the howms your dainty rucks of hay ; 

The thick blawn wreaths of ſnaw, or blaſhy thows, 
May ſmoor your wethers, and may rot your ewes, &c. 


PEGGY. 


May fic ill luck befa? that filly ſhe 

Wha has fic fears, for that was never me. F 

Let folk bode weel, and ſtrive to do their beſt, 

Nae mair 's requir'd ; let heaven make out the reſt. | 

I've heard my honeſt uncle aften ſay, > 

That lads ſhould a“ for wives that's virtuous pray; : 

For the maiſt thrifty man could never get 

A weel-ſtor'd room, unleſs his wife wad let: 

Wherefore nocht ſhall be wanting on my part, 

To gather wealth to raiſe my ſhepherd's heart: 
ee Whate'er 


currence of thought between two genuine poets, who never 
ſaw each other's works. How ſimilar is the following paſſage 
of the 10th ſatire of Boileau to the imagery of this beautiful 
mi picture! 


Quelle joie en effet, quelle douceur extreme 
De ſe voir careſſer d' une epouſe qu'on aime ;— 
De voir autour de ſoi croitre dans la maiſon, 
Sous les paiſibles loix d' une agreable mere 
De petits citoyens dont on croit Etre pere'! 
Quel charme au moindre mal qui nous vient menacer 
De la voir auſſitot accourir, s empreſſer, &c. 1 


'S 
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Whate'er he wins I *Il guide wi' canny care, 

And win the vogue at market, tron, or fair, 8 
For haleſome, clean, cheap, and ſufficient ware. 
A flock of lambs, cheeſe, butter, and ſome woo?, 
Shall firſt be ſald to pay the laird his due; 

Syne a? behind 's our ain, —Thus, without fear, 
Wi love and rowth we thro? the warld will ſteer; - 
And when my Pate in bairns and gear grows rife, 
He'll bleſs the day he gat me for his wife. 


JENNY. 

But what if ſome young giglet on the green, 
WY! dimpled checks, and twa bewitching een, 
Should gar your Patie think his half-worn Meg, 
And her ken'd kiſſes, hardly worth a feg ? 

PEGGY. | 

Nae mair of that: dear Jenny, to be free, 
There 's ſome men conſtanter in love than we; 
Nor is the ferly great, when nature kind 
Has bleſt them with ſolidity of mind ; 

They 'I reaſon calmly, and with kindneſs ſmile, 
When our ſhort paſſions wad our peace beguile : 
Sae whenſoeꝰ er they ſlight their maiks at hame, 
Tis ten to ane the wives are maiſt to blame. 
Then III employ wi' pleaſure a my art, 
To keep him cheerfu', and ſecure his heart: 
At een, when he comes weary frae the hill, 

I *ll hae a' things made ready to his will: 

In winter, when he toils thro? wind and rain, 
A bleezing ingle, and a clean hearth-ſtane ; 
And ſoon as he flings by his plaid and ſtaff, 
The ſeething pat 's be ready to tak” aff 


N 
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Clean hag-a-bag I Il fpread upon his board, 
And ſerve him wi' the beſt we can afford: 
Good humour and white bigonets ſhall be 
Guards to my face, to keep his love for me. 
| | AQ. 1. ſe. 2. 


Such are the ſentiments of nature; nor is the 
language, in which they are conveyed, inadequate 
to their force and tenderneſs': for to.thoſe who un- 
derſtand the Scotiſh dialect, the expreſſion will be 
found to be as beautiful as the thought. It is in 
thoſe touches of ſimple nature, thoſe artleſs de. 
ſcriptions, of which the heart inſtantly feels the 
force, thus confeſſing their conſonance to truth, 
that Ramſay excels all the paſtoral poets that ever 
wrote © fe” 


Thus Patie to Peggy, affuring her of the con- 
ſtancy of his affection: 
I'm ſure I canna chenge :—ye need na fear ; 
Tho? we *re but young, I've loo'd you mony a year: 
I mind it weel, whan thou could*ſt hardly gang, 
Or liſp out words, I choos'd you frae the thrang 
Of a' the bairns, and led thee by the hand 
Aft to the tanſy-know, or raſhy ſtrand, 
Thou ſmiling by my ſide :—T took delight 
To pou the raſhes green wi” roots ſae white, 
Of which, as well as my young fancy could, 
For thee I plet the flow'ry belt and ſnood. 
| Ad. 2. ſe. 4. 


14 - Let 
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Let this be contraſted with its correſponding ſenti. 
ment in the Paſtor Fido, when Mirtillo thus Pleads 
the conſtancy of his affection for Amaryllis : 7 


Prima che mai cangiar . O n 
Cangerò vita in morte: 
| Pero che la belliſſima Amarylli, ä 
| Coſi com?” e crudel, com? e ſpietata, 
E ſola e la vita mia, 
Ne puo gia ſoftener corporea ſalma, 
| Pid d' un cor, pid d' un alma. 


Sooner than hw my mind, my darlin ing huts, 
Ob may my life be changed into death! _ 


(and mark the pledge of this aſſurance) 
For cruel tho', tho? mercileſs ſhe be, 
Yet my whole life is wrapt in Amaryllis ; 
Nor can the human frame, I think, contain 


A double heart at once, a double ſoul ! 
Paſt. Fid. at. 3. fe 6 


'The charm of the Gentle Shepherd WR equally 
from the nature of the paſſions, which are there de- 
lineated, and the engaging ſimplicity and truth, 
with which their effects are deſcribed. The poet 
paints an honourable and virtuous affection be-. 
tween a youthful, pair of the moſt amiable cha- 
racter; a paſſion indulged on each fide from the 
- pureſt and moſt diſintereſted motives, ſurmounting 
the ſevereſt of all trials—rhe unexpected elevation 
of che lover to a rank which, according to the 
maxim 
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maxims of the world, would preclude the poſſi- 
bility of union; and crowned at length by the de- 
lightful and moſt unlooked for diſcovery, that this 


union is not only equal as to the condition of the 


parties, but is an a& of retributive juſtice. In the 
anxious ſuſpenſe, that precedes this diſcovery, the 


conflict of generous paſſions in the breaſts of the 
| two lovers is drawn with conſummate art, and 


gives riſe to a ſcene of the utmoſt tenderneſs, and 
the moſt pathetic intereſt. Cold indeed muſt be 
that heart, and dead to the fineſt ſenſibilites of 


our nature, which can read without emotion the 


interview between Patie and Peggy, after the diſ- 


| covery of Patie's elevated birth, which the follow- 


ing lines deſcribe : 


 PATIE., 


My Peggy, hy in tears ? 3 
Smile as ye wont, allow nae room for fears: 
Tho? I'm nae mair a ſhepherd, yet I'm thine, 


PEGGY. 


I dare not think ſae high.—I now repine 
At the unhappy chance that made not me 
A gentle match, or ſtill 2 herd kept thee. 
Wha can withoutten pain ſee frae the coaſt 
© "DW ſhip that bears his all like to be loft ; 
Like to be carried, by ſome rever's hand, 
Far frae his wiſhes to ſome diſtant land? 


PATIF., 


Ml 
| 
| 
| 
x 
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PATIE. 


Ne*er quarrel fate, whilſt it w!' me remains 
To raiſe thee up, or ſtill attend theſe plains. 
My father has forbid our loves, I own ; 

But love 's ſuperior to a parent's frown : 
I falſchood hate: come, kiſs thy cares away; 
I ken to love, as weel as to obey. 


Sir William 's generous ;- leave the taſk to me, 


To make ſtrict duty, and true love agree. 


PEGGY. 


Speak on, ſpeak ever thus, and ſtill my grief; 


But ſhort I dare to hope the fond relief. 
New thoughts a gentler face will ſoon inſpire, 
That wi” nice air ſwims round in filk attire ; 


Then I, poor me! wr ſighs may ban my fate, 


When the young laird 's nae mair my heartſome Pate. tl 


Nae mair again to hear ſweet tales expreſt 

Buy the blyth ſhepherd that excell'd the reſt ; 
Nae mair be envied by the tatthng gang, | 
When Patie kiſs'd me, when I danc'd or ſang ; 
Nae mair, alake ! we ?ll on the meadow play, 
And rin half breathleſs round the rucks of hay, 
As aft- times J hae fled from thee right fain, 
And fawn on purpoſe that I might be ta'en : 
Nae mair around the foggy know I Il creep, 
To watch and gaze upon thee while aſleep.— 
But hear my vow—'t will help to gre me eaſe— 
May ſudden death, or deadly ſair diſeaſe, 

And warſt of ills, attend my wretched life, 

If &er to ane but thee I be a wife. 


To 
vel 


PATIL 
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PATIE. 

Sure heaven approves :—and be affur'd of me, 
I'll ne'er gang back of what Ive ſworn to thee; 
And time, tho' time man interpoſe awhile, 

And I man leave my Peggy and this iſle, 
Yet time, nor diſtance, nor the faireſt face, 
(If there 's a fairer,) e'er ſhall fill thy place. 
I'd hate my fortune, &c. | | 


With ſimilar fervent aſſurances of the conſtancy of 
his affeQtion, Patie prevails in calming the agitation 
| of Peggy's mind, and baniſhing her fears. She de- 

clares ſhe will patiently await the happy period of 

his return, ſoothing the long interval with prayers 

for his welfare, and ſedulous endeavours to im- 

prove and accompliſh her mind, that ſhe may be 

the more worthy of his affection. The ſcene con- 
cludes with an effuſion of her heart in a ſentiment 
of inimitable tenderneſs and beauty : | 

With every ſetting day and riſing morn, 

I'll kneel to heaven and aſk thy ſafe return; 

Under that tree, and on the ſuckler brae, 

Where aft we wont, when bairns, to rin and play; 

And to the hizel-ſhaw, where firſt ye vow'd 

Ye wad be mine, and I as eithly trow'd, 

II aften gang, and tell the trees and flow'rs, 


Wi' joy, that they Il bear witneſs I am yours. 
| | AF 4. ſe. 2. 


To a paſſion at once ſo pure, ſo delicate, ſo fer- 
vent, and ſo diſintereſted in its object, with what 
16 | propriety 
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propriety may we apply that beautiful apoſtrophe 
of Burns, in his ny" s — Ni a> t 


TE 


0 ae love! . love like this i is "FIR 10 


O heartfelt raptures ! bliſs beyond compare ! 
If heaven a draught of heavenly pleaſure ſpare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, | 
"Tis when a youthful, loving, modeſt pair, 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that ſcents the evening 


gale. 


DE. . = \ ; 4 i 4 fit 
In intimate knowledge of human nature Ramfay 


yields to few poets either of ancient or of modem 
times. How naturally does poor Roger conjeQure 
the inſenſibility of his miſtreſs to his paſſion, from 
the following ſimple, but F re ay cir: 
| cumftances : . 


My 3 is a cur 1 FR like; ; | 

Even while he fawn'd ſhe ftrak the poor dumb tyke: 
If I had filld a nook within her breaſt, 

She wad have ſhawn mair kindneſs to my beaſt. 
When I begin to tune my ſtock and horn, 

Wi' a' her face ſhe ſhaws a cauldrife ſcorn : 

Laſt night I play'd, ye never heard fic ſpite ; 

O'er Bogie was the tune, and her delight; | 
Yet tauntingly ſhe at her couſin ſpeer'd, 

Gif ſhe could tell what tune 1 play d, and ſneer' d. 


lar. fot 


The 


he 


ng 


E 
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The counſel, which Patie gives his friend, to prove 
with certainty the ſtate of Jenny's affections, is the 
reſult of a profound acquaintance. with the human' 
heart: . | 8 985 
Daft gowk ! leave aff that filly whinging way 3 
Seem careleſs ; there 's my hand ye 'I win the day. 


Hear how I ſerv'd my laſs, J love as weel 
As ye do Jenny, and wi' heart as leal. 


— 


Then follows a picture ſo natural, and at the ſame 


time ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that there is nothing 
in antiquity that can parallel it : 


Laſt morning I was gay, and early out ; 
Upon a dyke I lean'd, glow'ring about; 
I ſaw my Meg come linkan o'er the lee; 
Iſaw my Meg, but Meggy ſaw na me; 
For yet the ſun was wading thro the miſt, 
And ſhe was cloſe upon me ere ſhe wiſt. 
Hir coats were kiltit, and did ſweetly ſhaw 
Her ſtraight bare legs that whiter were than ſnaw; 3 
Her cockernony ſnooded up fu' ſleek, 
Her haffet locks hang waving on her cheek; 
Her cheeks ſae ruddy, and her een ſae clear, 
And oh! her mouth like ony hunny pear: 
Neat, neat ſhe was in buſtine waiſtcoat clean, 
As ſhe came ſkiffing o'er the dewy green. 
Blythſome I cry'd, © My bonny Meg, come here, 
I ferly wherefore ye re ſae ſoon aſteer ! 
But I can gueſs, ye 're gawn to gather dew :' 


She ſcowr'd away and ſaid, Wit” s that to you?“ 
« Then 
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Then fare ye weel, Meg dorts, and e' en 's ye like,” 
I careleſs cry'd, and lap in o'er the dyke. 
7-7 trow when that ſhe ſaw, within a crack, 
She came wi' a right thieveleſs errand back; 
 Miſca'd me firſt ; then bade me hound my dog, 
To wear up three waff ewes ftray'd on the bog. 
T leugh, and ſae did ſhe ; then w!' great haſte 
I claſp'd my arms about her neck and waiſt ; 
About her yielding waiſt, and took a fowth 
Of ſweeteſt kiſſes frae her glowing mouth: 
While hard and faſt J held her in my grips, 
My very ſaul came lowping to my lips. 
Sair, fair ſhe flet wi“ me *tween ilka ſmack, - 
But weel I kend ſhe meant na as ſhe ſpake. 
Dear Roger, when your jo puts on her gloom, 
Do ye ſae too, and never faſh your thumb ; - | 
Seem to forſake her, ſoon ſhe Il change her mood; 
Gae woo anither, and ſhe Il gang clean wood. 


1 


AS 1. fl. 1 


If, at times, we diſcern in the Aminta the proof 
of a knowledge of the human heart, and the fimple 
and genuine language of nature, our emotions of 
pleaſure are ſoon checked by ſome frivolous ſtroke 
of refinement, or ſome cold conceit. In the Poſen 
Fido, the latter impreſſion is entirely predominant, 
and we are ſeldom gratified with any thing like 
natural or ſimple ſentiment. The character of 
Silvio, utterly inſenſible to the charms of beauty or 
of female excellence, and who repays an ardent 
paſſion with inſolence and hatred, if it exiſts at al 

. 3 in 
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in nature, is fitted only to excite contempt and de- 
teſtation. Dorinda's courtſhip of Silvio is equally 
nauſeous, and the ſtratagem ſhe employs to gain 
his love is alike unnatural. She ſteals and hides 
his favourite dog Melampo, and then throwing her- 
ſelf in his way while he is whooping after him 
through the foreſt, tells him ſhe has found both 
the dog and a wounded doe, and claims her re- 
ward for the diſcovery. © What ſhall that be?” 
ſays Silvio—** Only,” replies the nymph, one 
« of thoſe things that your mother ſo often gives 
e you.” —“ What,” ſays he, © a box o the ear?” 
—* Nay, nay, but,” ſays Dorinda, does ſhe 
« never give thee a kiſs ?” —© She neither kiſſes 
“ me, nor wants that others ſhould kiſs me.” — | 


| SILVIO, 
Parla ſe vuoi 
Eſſer inteſa. 
| DoRIN DA. 
O miſera! un di quelli, 
Che ti da la tua madre. 
sILVIio. 


Una guanciata? 


DORIN DA. 


Una guanciata a chi t' adora, Silvio? 


SILVIO. 


TTP 
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$4 
4 
4 Ma carregia con SY ella ſobente | F 
. ! i 
£ Mi ni, 1 11 5 V 
. ages h 
. DORINDA, 
5 Ah ſo ben io che non è vero; nes q 
j Etal hor non ti bacia? _ 
7 SILVIO. | 
Ne mi bacia, 3 m 
Ne vuol eh' altri mi baci. | ad 


The dog i is produced; ond Sitvio FR * Where * p! 
e the doe ?”—* That poor doe,” ſays ſhe, am I. Pe 


A. petulance which, though rudely, we cannot fay a 

is unjuſtly puniſhed, by Silvio giving a thouſand Ml © 

. kiſſes to his dear dog, and leaving the forward MW * 
| nymph, with a flat aſſurance of his hatred, to ru- by 
| minate on his ſcorn, and her own indelicacy. It bo 
this is nature, it is at leaſt not /a belle nature. N 

. 5 


But the circumſtance, on which turns the con- elu 
verſion of the obdurate Silvio, bids defiance even 
to poſſibility. Hunting in the foreſt, he holds 

long diſcourſe with an echo, and is half perſuaded, 
by the reflected ſounds of his own voice, that there 
is ſome real pleaſure in love, and that he himſelf 
muſt one day yield to its influence. Dorinds 
clothes herſelf in the ſkin of a wolf, and is ſhot 
by him with an arrow, miſtaking her for that 
| animal, 
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animal. Then all at once he becomes her ain 
paſſionate lover, ſucks out the barb of the arrow 
with a plaiſter of green herbs, and ſwears to marry | 
her on her recovery, which, by the favour of 

the gods, is W accompliſhed in an in» 


ſtant. 


Equally unnatural with the fable are the ſenti- 


ments of this paſtoral. Amaryllis, paſſionately 
adored by Mirtillo, and ſecretly loving him, em» 


| ploys a long and refined metaphyſical argument to 
| WE perſuade him, that if he really loves her, he ought 
to love her virtue; and that man's true glory lies 
in curbing his appetites. The moral chorus ſeems 
to have notions of love much more conſonant to 
human nature, who diſcourſes for a quarter of an 
c WW four on the different kinds of kiſſes, and the ſu- 
preme pleaſure felt, when they are the expreſſion 
of a mutual paſſion. But we need no chorus to 

elucidate arcana of this nature, . 


—— 


True it is that in this drama, as in the Aminta, 
there are paſſages of ſuch tranſcendant beauty, of 
ſuch high poetic. merit, that we cannot wonder if, 
to many readers, they ſhould veil every abſurdity 
of fable, or of the general ſtrain: of ſentiment : for 
who is there chat can read the apoſtrophe of Ama- 
os” k 1 
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tyllis to the n and ue the eulogy of 1 


lite — 
| Care ale beate, &cJ ; . 4” 


the charming addreſs of Mirtillo to the ſpring— 


O primavera gioventi del anno, Ke. ; 


or the fanciful, but inſpired 1 2 of the age 
of gold — 
0 bella età de l' oro! &c. ; 


who is there that can read theſe paſſages. without WM r 
the higheſt admiration and delight? but it mul Ml 
at the ſame time be owned, that the merit of theſe ¶ o 
Tralian poets lies in thoſe highly finiſhed, but thin WM m 
ſown paſlages of ſplendor ; and not in the ſtruc th 
ture of their fables, or the conſonance of their ge pr 


neral ſentiments to truth and nature. | th 
1 80 N 4 di 
The principal difficulty in paſtoral poetry, when © 
it attempts an aQual delineation of nature, (which 5 
L 


we have ſeen is too ſeldom its object,) lies in tht 
aſſociation of delicate and affecting ſentiments with 
the genuine manners of ruſtic life; an union 6 
difficult to be accompliſhed, that the chief paſtor 
poets, both ancient and modern, have either & 
tirely abandoned the attempt, by chooſing to pair 
a fabulous and chimerical ſtate of ſociety 5 or hat 
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failed in their endeavour, either by indulging in 
ſuch refinement of ſentiment as is utterly incon- 
fiſtent with ruſtic nature, or by endowing their 
characters with ſuch a rudeneſs and vulgarity of 
manners as is hoſtile to every idea of delicacy. 
It appears to me that Ramſay has moſt happily 
avoided theſe extremes; and this he could the 
better do, from the ſingularly fortunate choice of 
his ſubject. The principal perſons of the drama, 
though trained from infancy in the manners of 
ruſtic life, are of generous birth; to whom there- 
fore we may allow, from nature and the influence 
of blood, an elevation of ſentiment, and a nobler 
mode of thinking, than to ordinary peaſants. To 
theſe characters the poet has therefore, with perfect 
propriety and knowledge of human nature, given 
the generous ſentiments that accord with their con- 
dition, though veiled a little by the manners, and 
conveyed in the language which ſuits their acci- 
dental fituation. The other characters, who are 
truly peaſants, are painted with fidelity from na- 
ture ; but. even of theſe, the ſituation choſen by 
the poet was favourable for avoiding that extreme 
vulgarity and coarſeneſs of manners which would 
have offended a good taſte. The peaſantry of the 
Pentland hills, within fix or ſeven miles of the me- 
tropolis, with which of courſe they have frequent 
communication, cannot be ſuppoſed to exhibit the 
lame rudeneſs of manners which diſtinguiſhes thoſe 
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' finer mould than mere provincial ruſtics, ſo their 


.the idea of coarſeneſs and vulgarity to every thing 


of the remote part of the country. 4 he models, 
therefore, from which the poet drew were caſt in 


copies, as drawn by him, do not offend by their 
vulgarity, nor is there any greater degree of ruſ. 
ticity-than what merely diſtinguiſhes their A of 
life and Tee eu oor bis) lm 


In what I bans ſaid of the manners of the cha- 
racters in the Gentle Shepherd, I Know that I en- 
counter the prejudices of ſome Scotiſb critics, who 
allowing otherwiſe the very high merits of Ramſay Nee 
as a poet, and giving him credit in particular for 
his knowledge of human nature, and ſkill to touch 


the. paſſions, quarrel with him only on the ſcore of Hur 


his language; as they ſeem to annex inſeparably n 


that is written in the native diale& of their country: 
but of this I have ſaid enough before. To every 
Engliſhman, and, I truſt, to every Scotſman not of 
faſtidious refinement, the diale& of the Gent! 
Shepherd will appear to be moſt perfectly conſonant 
to the characters of the ſpeakers, and the times in f pa 


which the action is laid. To this latter circum - f V. 


ſtance the erities J have juſt mentioned ſeem not to 


_ ave een ſufficiently attentive. The language of BM 
this paſtoral is not preciſely. the Scotiſn language 


of the preſent day: the poet himſelf ſpoke the lan- 
guage of cs of. the century, and hi 
| periew 


420 & I 
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perſons were of: the. age preceding that. period. 
To us their diale& is an antiquated tongue, and as 
ſuch it carries with it a Doric ſimplicity. ' But 
when we ' conſider both the characters and the 
times, it has an indiſpenſible propriety; and to 
have given the ſpeakers in the Gentle Shepherd a 
more refined and poliſhed diale&, or more modern 


tone of : converſation, would OR been a rac vi⸗ 
olation of truth and deen e 


in the ithful painting. 1 rultic life, 1 | 


ſeems to have been indebted to his own fituation 


nd early habits, as well as to the want of a learned 
ducation. He was familiarly acquainted with 
ural nature from actual obſervation ; and his own 
mprefſions were not weakened or altered by much 
cquaintance with the claffical common-places, or 
rith thoſe artificial pictures which are preſented by 
he poets “. Ly is not therefore the general cha- 
| | | racers 


8 


—_ — 


* $0 little has Ramſay borrowed from the ordinary language 

f paſtoral, which is generally a tame imitation of the dialogue 

pf des. and Theocritus, that in the whole of the Scotiſh 

n there are (I think) only three paſſages that bring to mind 

hoſe common-places which, in the eos, Ind of Pope, we e find 
noſt in every line: | | 
The bees ſhall loathe the flower and quit the hive, 


The ſaughs on boggy ground ſhall ceaſe to thrive, 
Ere ſeornful queans, &c. „ Act 1. fer. 
k 3 | | I've 
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racters of the country, which one poet can fal 

draw from the works of others, that we find in hi 
paſtoral; it was the country in which he lived, the 
genuine manners of its inhabitants, the actui 
ſcenes with which he was converſant, that fixed hi 
obſervation, and guided his imitative pencil. The 
character which, in the preface to his Evergreen, he 
aſſigns to the Scotiſh poetry in general, is in the 
moſt peculiar. manner aſſignable to his own :— 
*The morning riſes in the poet's deſcription, a 
& ſhe does in the Scotiſ horizon: we are not car. 
ee ried to Greece and Italy for a ſhade, a ſtream, ot 
ce a breeze; the groves riſe in our own valley 
&« the rivers flow from our own fountains, and the 
c winds blow upon our own hills.” Ramſay; 
landſcapes are drawn with the moſt characteriſtt Ml 
preciſion : we view the ſcene before us, as in the | 
paintings of a Claude or a Waterloo ; and the hindi 
and ſhepherds of the Pentland hills, to all of whon 
this delightful paſtoral is as familiar as their cat 
chiſm, can trace the whole of its ſcenery in natut i + 


TS ON! ee Serbe ſtrange ll 
they * 


— 


l I've ſeen with ſhining fair the morning riſe, 
And ſoon the fleety clouds mirk a' the ſkies; 
I've ſeen the ſilver ſpring a while rin clear, 
And ſoon in moſſy puddles difappeat ; ; 
The bridegroom may rejoice, &c. byes 4 £0 
See yon twa elms that grow up ſide by ſide, | 


* them ſome years fyne 1 and bride, &c. f 
— I. 


he 


ſes 


ſe 
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—the waterfall of Habbie's how—the cottages of 
Glaud and Symon—Sir William's * ancient tower, 
ruinated in the civil wars, but ſince rebuilt—the 
auld avenue and ſhady groves, till remaining in de- 
fiance of the modern taſte for naked, ſhadeleſs 
lawn. And here let it be remarked, as perhaps 
the ſureſt criterion of the merit of this paſtoral as a 
true delineation of nature, that it is univerſally re- 
liſhed and admired by that claſs of people whoſe 
habits of life and manners are there deſcribed. 
Its ſentiments and deſcriptions are in unifon with 
their feelings. It is recited, with congenial ani- 


mation and delight, at the fireſide of the farmer, | 


when in the evening the lads and laſſes afſemble to 
ſolace themſelves after the labours of the day, and 
ſhare the ruſtic meal. There is not a milk-maid, 
a plough-boy, or a ſhepherd, of the Lowlands of 
Scotland, who has not by heart its favourite paſ- 
ſages, and can rehearſe its entire ſcenes. There 
are many of its couplets that, like the verſes of 


Homer, are become proverbial, and have the force 


of an adage, when introduced in familiar 0 
or in ordinary converſation. 
| I Have 


* Sir William Purves of Woodhouſelee, whoſe eſtate was 
forfeited by the Protector, for his adherence to the royal cauſe : 
he regained it at the W 88 d was . king's 
ſolicitor. : 

k4 
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I HAvx thus endeavoured to accompliſh what! | 
propoſed i in the beginning of this Eflay, which was, 


by an examination of the writings of Ramſay, to 
aſcertain the character of his genius, and vindicate 
his title to that rank which, I conceive, it is his 
right to hold among our claſſical poets. T have 
ſhewn that his genius was original, inaſmuch as 
he drew from nature, with 'a vivid imagination, 
and a vigorous pencil : that he inherited, in an 
uncommon meaſure, the knowledge of the human 
heart, the detail of life and manners ; and though 
more prone to diſcern the weakneſſes of mankind, 
the mean and the abſurd in human conduct, and 
to apply to them the ſcourge of ſatire; yet, that 
he poſſeſſed the power of touching the finer paſ. 
ſions, and was eminently ſkilled in the pathetic of 
nature. Of his power of invention, the drama of 

the Gentle Shepherd, and his Comic Tales, afford 
' indiſputable evidence; as does The Viſion, of his 
imagination. In variety of talents he Fields: to few 
poets either of ancient or of modern times, 


The writings of Ramſay, as of every uncultivated 
genius, abound with blemiſhes. Even the Gentle 
Shepherd, tender and affecting as it is in the ge- 
neral ſtrain of its ſentiments, diſplays ſome ſtrokes 
of coarſeneſs ; and his ſmaller pieces are frequently 

tarniſhed 
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tarniſhed with improprieties, both of thought and 


expreſſion. A harſh and faſtidious critic may find : 
abundant room to gratify a ſplenetic diſpoſition: 
and ſuch will not fail to remark, that, in this hort 
Review of his Writings, I have been much leſs ſo- 
licitous to point out thoſe imperfections of my au- 
thor, than to diſplay his beauties. I acknowledge 
the juſtneſs of this obſervation ; but I take no 
blame to myſelf. On this ſubject I have ever been 
of an opinion, in which Tam warranted by the beſt 
of the Engliſh critics, Dryden and Addiſon, that it 
is much eaſier, in all works of taſte, to diſcover 
faults, which generally float upon the ſurface,” and 
are therefore obvious to the meaneſt underſtand- 
ing, than to diſcern thoſe beauties, which are de- 
licate in their nature, and operate only on our 
finer ſenſibilities: and, as the taſk is the nicer, fo 
is it incomparably the more 3 | 


I muſt at the ſame time obſerve, that, in the 
preceding obſervations, the admirers of theoretic 
and metaphyſical criticiſm will find but little to 
gratify their prevailing propenſity. In judging of 
the merits of poetry, and of its power to pleaſe the 
imagination, or to touch the paſſions, I cannot help 
thinking, . that an appeal to the feelings of man- 
kind is a more. ſure criterion of excellence or de- 
tet, than any proceſs of reaſoning, depending on 
at abſtruſe analyſis of the powers of the mind, 

or, 
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or a theory of the paſſions. We may admire the 
ingenuity diſplayed in works of this nature, but we 
cannot make uſe of them to regulate our taſte. In 
our judgment of poetry, as of all the works of ge. 
nius, there is a natural and inſtantaneous feeling 
of excellence, and a diſapprobation of defect or im. 
| propriety, which outruns all reaſoning and which 
directs with much more certainty than any conclu- 
ſions of the underſtanding. Informed by this un. 
erring monitor, it may be pleaſing to find its deci 
ſions, on reflecting on the cauſes and nature of our 
feelings, approved and warranted by the, Judg: 
ment; but it is not necęſſary. Our opinion 
formed antecedently to that refle ion, end is there 

fore entirely independent of it. If I feel no plex 

ſure in the peruſal of a poem, I cannot be per: 
ſuaded, by any ſubtlety: of philoſophical argumens 
tation, that I ought to have been pleaſed: if I dd 
feel pleaſure, that argument is unneceſſary. Ina 
word, that ſpecies of abſtract reaſoning may amuſe, 
and even improve the underſtanding ; and, ut 
fitted to do fo, it is a laudable and a manly i ex: 
erciſe of our faculties ; but it cannot guide the 
taſte. This quality of the mind is a gift of nature. 
It may be cultivated and improved by exerciſe 
upon its objects, but it cannot be created. We 
cannot acquire taſte, as we do mathematics or 
logic, by ſtudying it as a ſcience. No proceſs of 
LES reaſoning 
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reaſoning can ever teach the nerves to thrill, the 
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VERSES 
ADDRESSED ro 
ALLAN RAMSAY, 


ON HIS POE MS. 


1721. 
FROM J. BURCHET. 


Hall, northern bard ! thou fav'rite of the nine, 
Bright or as Horace did, or Virgil, ſhine : 

In ev'ry part of what thou 'ſt done we find 

How they, and great Apollo too, have join'd 

To furniſh thee with an uncommon {kill, 

And with poetic fire thy boſom fill. 


Thy * Morning en 9 chroughout is 
fraught | 
Vith tuneful numbers and majeſtic thought: Fo 
12 And 


clxvi VERSES ADDRESSED TO 


And Celia, who her lover's ſuit diſdain'd, 
Is by all- powerful gold at length obtain'd. 


When winter's hoary aſpe& makes the plains 
Unpleaſant to the nymphs and jovial ſwains, 
Sweetly thou doſt thy rural couples call 
To pleaſures known within Edina's wall. , 


When, Allan, thou, for reaſons thou knowl 
8 19 

Doom'd buſy Cowper to eternal reſt, ] 
What mortal could thine el'gy on him read, | 
And not have ſworn he was defunct indeed ? \ 
Vet that he might not loſe accuſtom*d dues, il ( 
| You rous'd him from the grave to open pews ; T 
Such magic, worthy Allan, hath thy muſe. T 


The experienc'd_ bawd, in apteſt 0 ſtrains thou'l 
made 
Early inſtru& her pupils in their unde; ; 
Leſt, when their faces wrinkled are with age, 
They ſhould not cullies as when young engage. 
But on our ſex why art thou ſo ſevere, 
To wiſh for pleaſure we may pay ſo dear? 
Suppoſe that thou had'ſt, after cheerful juice, Ev'I 
Met with a ſtrolling harlot wond'rous ſpruce, But 
And been by her prevail'd with to reſort he 
Where claret might be drunk, or, if not, port; 
Suppok 


ALLAN RAMSAY. clxvi 


Suppoſe, I ſay, that this thou granted had, 

And freedom took with the enticing jade, 

Would'ſt thou not hope ſome artiſt might be 
found 

To cure, if aught you ail'd, the ſmarting —_ 


When of the Caledonian garb you ſing, 
(Which from Tartana's diſtant clime you bring,) 
With how much force you recommend the plaid 
To ev'ry jolly ſwain and lovely maid ! 

But if, as fame reports, ſome of thoſe wights 

Who canton'd are among the rugged heights, 

No breeks put on, ſhould'ſt thou not them adviſe 

(Excuſe me, Ramſay, if I am too nice) / 

To take, as fitting *tis, ſome ſpeedy care 

That what ſhould hidden be appears not bare, 

Leſt damſels, yet unknowing, ſhould by chance 

Their nimble ogle t'wards the object glance: 

If this thou doſt, we, who the ſouth poſſeſs, 

May teach our females how they ought to dreſs ; 

But chiefly let them underſtand, tis meet . 

They ſhould their 9205 hide more, if not their 
— — 

Too much by help of lens now diſplay'd, 

Eyn from the ducheſs to the kitchen-maid ; 

But with more reaſon thoſe who give diſtaſte, 

When on their uncouth limbs our r eyes we caſt. 


1 5 
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Thy other ſonnets in each ſtanza ſhew 
What, when of love you think, thy muſe can do; 
So movingly thou *ſt made the am'rous ſwain 
Wiſh on the moor his laſs to meet again, 

That I, methinks, find an unuſual pain. 

Nor haſt thou, cheerful bard, expreſt leſs ſkill, 
When the briſk laſs you ſang of Patie's mill; 

Or Suſy, whom the lad with yellow hair 
Thou *ſt made, in ſoft and pleaſing notes, prefer 
To nymphs leſs handſome, conſtant, gay, and fair, 


In lovely ſtrains kind Nancy you addreſs, 

And make fond Willy his-coy Jean pofleſs ; 
Which done, thou ?ſt bleſt the lad in Nelly's arms, 
Who long had abſent been midſt dire alarms ; 
And artfully you *ve plac'd within the grove 
Jamie, to hear his miſtreſs own her love. 


A gentle cure you ve found for Strephon's 
breaſt, | EY 
By ſcornful Betty long depriv'd of reſt : 
And when the bliſsful pairs you thus have crown'd, 
You *d have the glaſs go merrily around, 
To ſhake off care, and render fleep more ſound, 


Who Cer ſhall ſee, or hath already ſeen, 
Thoſe bonny lines call'd Clinit's ** on the 
15 Green, . 
Muſt 


„ . Pax tx RR WO EHTW 
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Muſt own that thou haſt, to > thy taſting praiſe, 
Deſerv'd, as well as royal James, the bays : 

'Mong other things, you ve painted to the life 

A ſot unactive lying by his wife, 

Which oft twixt wedded folks makes woful ſtrife. 


When _—_ yy the ſcribbling knaves your pen you 
drew, 
How didſt thou laſh the vile 3 crew! 
Not much fam'd Butler, who had gone before, 
F'er ridicul'd his knight or Ralpho more; 
So well thou *ſt done it, equal ſmart they feel 
As if thou 'd pierc!d their hearts with killing ſteel. 


They thus ſubdu'd, you in pathetic rhyme 
A ſubje& undertook that 's more ſublime ; 
By noble thoughts, and words diſcreetly join'd, 
Thou *ſt taught me how I may contentment find. 
And when to Addie's fame you touch the lyre, 
Thou ſang'ſt like one of the ſeraphic choir 
So ſmoothly flow thy nat'ral rural ſtrains, 
So ſweetly too you've made the mournful ſwains 
His death lament, what mortal can forbear 
Shedding, like us, upon his tomb a tear ? 


Go on, fam'd bard, thou wonder of our days, 
And crown thy head with never-fading bays ; 
While grateful Britons do thy lines revere, 

And value, as they ought, their Virgil here. 
| 14 


_ clxx VERSES ADDRESSED ro 


FROM C . mw 
As once I view'd a rural ſcene, 
With ſummer's ſweet profuſely wild, 
Such pleaſure ſooth*d my giddy ſenſe, | 
* raviſh'd ſtood, while nature brooke M 


Straight I reſolv'd, and choſe a field 
Where all the ſpring I might transfer; 

There ſtood the trees in equal rows, 

Here Flora's pride in one parterre. 


The taſk was done, the ſweets were fled, 
Each plant had loſt its ſprightly air, 
As if they grudg'd to be confin'd, 

Or to their will not matched were. 


The narrow ſcene diſpleas'd my mind, 
Which daily ſtill more homely grew; 
At length I fled the loathed fight, 
And hied me to the fields a- new. 


2 nature „ in her prime; 
My fancy rang d the boundleſs waſte; 

Each different ſight pleas'd with ſurpriſe ; 
I welcom'd back the pleaſures paſt. 


Thus 


| ALLAN. RAMSAY. 70 elxxi 
Thus ſome who feel Apollo's rage, - 
Would teach their muſe her dreſs and time, | 


Till hamper'd fo with rules of art, 
They ſmother quite the vital flame. 


They daily chime the ſame dull tone, 
Their muſe no daring ſallies grace, 

But ſtiffly held with bit and curb, 
Keeps _ 1 thoꝰ equal e 


But who takes nature for his rule; 
' Shall by her generous bounty ſhine 5 
His eaſy muſe revels at will, 
And ſtrikes new wonders every line. 


Koip then, my friend, your native guide, 
Never diſtruſt her plenteous ſtore, 
Ne'er leſs propitious will ſhe prove 
Than now, but, if ſhe can, ſtill more. 
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FROM C. a mon 
Too blindly arti to my native tongue, | 
Fond of the ſmoothneſs of our Engliſh ns. 
At firſt thy numbers did uncouth appear, 
And ſhock'd th' affected niceneſs of the ear; 
Thro? prejudice! s eye each page I ſee, 
Tho' all were beauties, none were ſo to me. 
Vet ſham'd at laſt, while all thy genius own, 
To have that genius hid from me alone, 
Reſolv'd to find for praiſe or cenſure cauſe, 
Whether to join with all, or all oppoſe, ' 
Careful I read thee o'er and o'er again; 
At length the uſeful ſearch requites my pain : 
My falſe diſtaſte to inſtant pleaſures turn'd, 
As much I envy as before I ſcorn'd; 
And thus, the error of my pride to clear, 


I ſign my honeſt recantation here. 


8 
' 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 


FROM JAMES ARBUCKLE. - 


Dran Allan, who that hears your ſtrains, 

Can grudge that you ſhould wear the bays, 
When tis ſo long ſince Scotia's plains 
Could boaſt of ſuch melodious lays ! 


What tho? the critics, ſnarling curs ! 
Cry out, your Pegaſus wants reins ; 
Bid them provide themſelves of ſpurs, 

Such riders need not fear their brains, 


A muſe that 's healthy, fair and ſound, 
With noble ardour fearleſs haſtes 
O'er hill and dale; but carpet-ground 
Was ay for tender-footed beaſts, 


E'en let the fuſtian coxcombs chuſe 
Their carpet ground; but the green field 
Was held a walk for Virgil's muſe, 
And Virgil was an unco' chield! 


Your muſe, upon her native ſtock 

Subſiſting, raiſes thence a name; 
While they are forc'd to pick the lock 
Of other bards, and pilfer fame. - 
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Oft when I read your joyous lines, 
So full of pleaſant jeſts and wit, 

So blyth and gay the humour ſhines, 
It gives me many a merry fit. 


Then when I hear of Maggy's charms, 
And Roger tholing fair diſdain, 
The bonny laſs my boſom warms, 
And mickle I bemoan the ſwain: 


For who can hear the lad complain, 
And not participate and feel 
His artleſs undiſſembled pain, 

| Unleſs he has a heart of ſteel. 


| But Patie's wiles and cunning arts 
Appeaſe th” imaginary grief, 
Declare him well a clown of 8 ] 
And bring the wretched wight relief. | 


More might be ſaid, but in a friend 

Encomiums ſeem but dull and flat, 

*The wiſe approve, but fools een * 
A Tope 8 ee for that.” WT 


Elſe certes t were in me unmeet 

Io grudge the muſe's utmoſt force, 

Or ſpare in ſuch a cauſe my feet 
To clinch at leaſt in praiſe of yours. 


— eee 5 


| ALLAN RAMSAY, | _ chexy - 


— 


FROM WILLIAM MESTON. 


Allow me, Allan, to addreſs thy muſe, 

A favour greateſt kings will not refuſe : | 
Thou who mak'ſt ſhepherds nat'rally to vent 
Their grief, and with their doleful ſongs lament 
The loſs of friendly and beloved ſwains, 
And with their names and praiſes fill the plains, 
Till ſome hard-hearted mountain feel their care, 
And echo back their ſorrow thro? the air ; 

Take up thy well-tun'd pipe, exert thy ſkill, _ 
Great bard, lament our neighb'ring ſhepherd Hill. 


Tell how he was belov'd by all the ſwains, 
Who priz'd his friendſhip, and admir'd his ſtrains. 
The liſt'ning crowd ſtood filent in a ring, 
Watching with greedy ears to hear him ſing; 
His charming and inſtructive notes admir'd, 
For Hill by great Apollo was inſpir'd ; 
So bright his thoughts, ſo nervous, and fo juſt, 
And well expreſs'd, they pleas'd the niceſt guſt ; 
His jolly muſe een torment could diſdain, 
Conjure the gout, and ſport with racking Pain. | 


Pregnant with nature's gifts, he could impart | 
Good ſenſe, without the midwifery of art ; ; 


For 
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For what is art, with all her rigid rules, 

But nature bruſh'd and furbiſh'd up in ſchools, 
Whoſe works we value and admire the more, 
The nearer they approach to nature's ſhore? 
How mean are all the faint eſſays of art, 

When nature fails to act her ern part! 


Pull up the 1 of 3 long-gather'd dam, 
Whoſe waters from much diff' ring fountains came, 
The noiſy torrent runs with force and haſte, 
Grating the ear, and nauſeous to the taſte, 
O'erflows the banks, and, where it is gainſtood, 
Cuts out new channels with its ſwelling flood ; 
But mark, you ll find the noiſy thing decay, 
Sink low right ſoon, then languiſh and run dry. 


| When cryſtal ſtreams, with their own fountains 
fed, 1 0 

With eaſy winding i in 1 their channels led, 
Water the flow'rs which on their margins grow, 
Drink in their ſweets, and equally ſtill flow, | f 
In theſe the ſhepherds and the panting ſwains 
Can quench their thirſt, and bathe to eaſe their pains: 
Their murm'ring ſtreams and colour bring delight 

To liſt ning ears, and gratify the ſight. 

Such are thy ſtrains, great bark, and fuch were 


Falls; .: 
| Thine flow i in fuller ſtreams, his ran in rills. 


bea 


10 THE CRITIC. 


Sranp, Critic, and, before ye —_ 
Say, are ye free of party fead? | 
Or of a ſaul ſae ſcrimp and 8 718 
To envy every thing that 's good? Mr 
And if I ſhou'd, perhaps, by chance, 
Something that's new and ſmart advance, 
Reſolve ye not, with ſcornful ſnuff, 

To fay,—* Tis a' confounded' ſtuff !? 

If that's the caſe, Sir, ſpare your ſpite, 
For, faith, tis not for you I write : 

Gae gi'e your cenſure higher ſcope, 

And Congreve criticiſe, or Pope ; 

Young's ſatires, or Swift's merry ſmile ; 
Theſe, theſe are writers worth your while: 
On me your talents wad be loſt, 

And tho” you gain a ſimple boaſt; 

l want a reader wha deals fair, 

And not ae real fault will ſpare ; 

Yet, with good-humour, will allow 

Me praiſe whene'er tis juſtly due: 
Bleſt be ſic readers !—but the reſt, 
That are with ſpleen and ſpite oppreſt, 
May bards ariſe to gar them pine 

To death, with lays the maiſt divine, 

For ſma's the ſkaith they Il get by mine. 


How 


claxyii To THE CRITIC. 


How many, and of various natures, 
; _ Are on this globe the crowd of creatures 
| In Mexiconian foreſts fly | 
Thouſands that never. wing'd our ky; ; 
Mangſt them there s ane of feathers fair, 
'That in the mufic bears nae kair, CS 
Only an imitating ranter, 
For whilk he bears the name of taunter ; ; 
Soon as the ſun ſprings frae the eaſt, 
Upon the branch he cocks his creſt, 
Attentive, when frae bough and ſpray 
The tunefu” throats ſalute the day: 
The brainleſs beau attacks them a', 
No ane eſcapes him great or ſma; 
1 PFrae ſome he takes the tone and manner, 
Frae this a baſs, frae that a tenor, 
Turns love's faft plaint to a dull buſtle, 
And ſprightly airs to a vile whiſtle ; 
Still labouring thus to counterfeit, 
He ſhaws the poorneſs of his wit. 
Anes, when with echo loud the taunter 
>  Tret with contempt ilk native chanter, 
Ane of them ſays, —©. We own tis true, 
Few praiſes to our fangs are due; 
e But "ous 1 0 let $ have ane e frac you. . 
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TARTANA; OR, THE PLAID. 


VI Caledonian beauties! who have long 
Been both the muſe and ſubject of my ſong, 
Aſſiſt your bard, who, in harmonious lays, 
Deſigns the glory of your plaid to raiſe. 

How my fond breaſt with blazing ardor glows, 
Whene'er my ſong: on you uk praiſe beſtous 


Phoebus and his 1 imaginary nine | 
With me have loſt the title of divine ; : 
To no ſuch ſhadows will I homage pay, 
Theſe to my real muſes ſhall. give way 
My muſes who, on. ſmooth meand' ring Tweed, 
Stray thro* the groves, or grace the clover mead; 


Or theſe who bathe themſelves where haughty * 


Does s 0 'er his lofty cat rafts ride ; 7. | 
SS -- 
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Or you who, on the banks of gentle Tay, 
Drain from the flow'rs the early dews of May, 
To varniſh on your cheek the crimſon dye, 
Or make the white the falling ſnow ,outvy ; 
And you who, on Edina's ſtreets, diſplay 
Millions of matchleſs beauties every day; 
Inſpir'd by you, what poet can deſire 

To warm his genius at a brighter fire? 


I ſing the plaid, and ſing with all my ſkill; 
Mount then, O Fancy! ſtandard to my will; 
Be ſtrong each thought, run ſoft each hoy line, 
That gracefulneſs and harmony ny on, 1 
Adapted to the beautiful deſign. 191K.) 
Great is the ſubject, vaſt thy. K ns 
And ſhall Wan n in | endleſs . wn ! 


8 1 4 4 


The plaid's akin comes firſt in view, 
Precedence to antiquity is due: WN 7 
Antiquity contains a certain n. 

To make e' en things of little worth excel; 

To ſmalleſt ſubjects gives 2 glaring daſh, 
Protecting high-born idiots from the laſh; 
Much more tis valu'd when, with merit Phet, 
It Sraces merit, and by merit s grac d. - 3 


0 


ef 


"6, firſt of garbs r garment of happy fate! 
$0 ong employ'd, of ſuch an antique date; 
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Look back ſome thouſand years, till records * | 

And loſe themſelyes in ſome romantic tale, 

We'll find our godlike fathers nobly ſcorn'd 

To be with any other dreſs adorn'd, 

Before baſe foreign faſhions interwove,  , | 

Which *gainſt their int'reſt and their brav'ry ſtrove. 

'Twas they-could boaſt their e with on 

Rome, 

And, arm'd in ſteel, deſpiſe the Rode s doom : 

Whilſt o'er the globe their eagle they diſplay'd, 

And conquer'd nations proſtrate homage paid, 

They only, they unconquer'd ſtood their ground, 
And to the mighty empire fix'd the bound. 

Our native prince who then ſupply'd the throne 

In plaid array'd magnificently ſhone ; 

Nor ſeem'd his purple or his ermine leſs, 

Though cover'd with the Caledonian dreſs. 

In this at court the thanes were gaily clad, 

With this the ſhepherds and the hinds were glad, 

In this the warrior wrapt his brawny arms, 

With this our beauteous mothers veild their charms, 

When ev'ry youth and ev'ry lovely maid 

Deem'd i a diſhabille to want weir * | 


O, heavy? wy how! chang'd, how little ww their 
race | 
When foreign chains with orbit ni modes take place; 
When Eaſt and Weſtern Indies muſt combine ? 
Todeck the fop and make the gegaw ſhine. 
Oh Thus 
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Thus while the Grecian troops in Perſia lay, 
And learn'd the habit to be ſoft and gay, 
By luxury ans IN loſt the; ys 


I aſk'd Varel, what ſoldiers by int beſt? 
And thus he anſwer'd to my plain n | 
&© Were I to lead battalions out to war, 

« And hop'd to triumph in the victor's car, 

« To gain the loud applauſe of worthy fame, 

« And columns rais'd to eternize my name, 

I'd chooſe, had I my choice, that hardy race 

% Who fearleſs can look terrors in the face; 

C Who midſt the ſnows the beſt of limbs can fold 

< In tartan plaids, and ſmile at chilling cold: 

<« No uſeleſs traſh ſhould pain my ſoldier's back, 

No canvas tents make loaden axels crack; 

« No rattling ſilks I'd to my ſtandards bind, | 

“ But bright tartanas waving in the wind; 

<« The plaid alone ſhould all my enſigns be, 

This army from ſuch banners would not flee. 

< Theſe, theſe were Gay es naked, taught the 
6 way [54 

6 © To fight with art, ani PO "IE gain \ the day.” 

E'en great Guſtayus ſtood himſelf amaz d, 

While at their wond'rous {kill and force he gaz d 

With ſuch brave troops one might o'er Europe rut, 

Make out what Richlieu fram'd, and Lewis hat 


Degen rat 


„r r ß , OTE 
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Degen' rate men! — Now, ladies, pleaſe to ſit, 
That I the plaid in all im nn m ity) i 
With all the 1 rs of m mixt with wit, 


While 9 Titan t tawns :the W hiv, 
And whiſtling hinds ſweat lagging at the any: | 
The piercing. beams Brucina can der,, 
Not ſun-burnt ſhe 's, nor dazzled is her eye. 

Ugly 's the maſk, the fan 's a trifling toy 

To ſtill at church ſome girl or reſtleſs boy 

| Fix'd to one ſpot 's the pine and myrtle ſhades ; 
But on each motion wait th* umbrellian Plaids, 
Repelling duſt when winds diſturb the air, | 
And give a check to ev'ry Ul-bred ſtare. 


Light as the Wb of che airy he 
Of larks and linnets who traverſe the ſky, 
Is the tartana, ſpun ſo very fine 
Its weight can never make the fair repine, 
By raiſing ferments in her glowing blood, 
Which cannot be eſcap'd within the hood ; 
Nor does it move beyond its proper ſphere, 
But lets the gown in all its ſhape appear ; 
Nor is the ſtraightneſs of her waiſt deny'd 
To be by ev'ry raviſh'd eye ſurvey d; 
For this the hoop may ſtand at largeſt bend, 
It comes not high, nor can its weight offend. 


#4: The 
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The hood and mantle make the tender faint, 
I'm pain'd to ſee them moving like a tent; 
By heather Jenny in her blanket dreſt 
The hood and mantle fully are expreſt, 
Which round her neck with rags is firmly bound, 
While heather beſoms loud ſne ſereams around. 
Was goody Strode ſo great a pattern! 7 = 
Are ye to follow when ſuch lead the way? 

But know each fair who ſhall this ſurtout aſe; 
Tou 're no more Scots, and _ to. be my 

- muſe. 8 03 Fs 


£ 
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The ſukwvehiet labours of the Perſian loom, 
Lin'd in the plaid, ſet off the beauty's bloom ; 
Faint is the gloſs, nor come the colours nigh, 
Tho? white as milk, or dipt in ſcarlet dye: 
The lily pluckt by fair Pringella grieves, 
Whoſe whiter hand outſhines its ſnowy leaves; 
No wonder then white ſilks in our eſteem, 

Match'd with 50 fairer a they mn ſeem. 


r te ed GCSE S Goa is 


If thining red Campbells 8 ks adorn, 
Our fancies ſtraight conceive the bluſhing morn, 
Beneath whoſe dawn the ſun of beauty lies, 
Nor mos we __ but from thy $ * 
. -If 1 lin'd with green — plaid we. view, 

Or thine, Ramſeia, Ts around with blue, 


> OO It —f ff yy + 


One 
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One ſhews ** when nature is moſt, — 
The other heav! n Role: ee lift the mind. 
1205 190 10 

A 0 enrich'd with. choſen. bon, 

In ſun-· beams baſking after vernal ſnow' rs, 7 

Where lovely pinks in ſweet confuſion riſe, 

And amaranths and eglantines ſurpriſe, - 

Hedg'd round with fragrant briar and jeſſamine, 

The roſy thorn and yariegated green; 

Theſe give not half that pleaſure to the view 

As when, Ferguſia, mortals gaze on you; 

You raiſe our'wonder, and our love engage, 

Which makes us curſe and yet admire the hedge, 

The ſilk and tartan hedge, which doth conſpire 

With you to kindle love's ſoft ſpreading fire. 

How many charms can ev'ry fair one boaſt! 

How oft 's our fancy in the plenty loſt ! | 

Theſe more remote, theſe we admire the mot : 

What's too familiar often we deſpiſe, 

But rarity makes ſill the value riſe. 


If Sol bimſelf ſhould figs thro? all the day, 
We cloy, and loſe the pleaſure of his ray, 
But if behind ſome 55 cloud he ſteal, 
Nor for ſome time his radiant head reveal, 
With brighter charms his abſence he repays, 
And ev'ry ſun-beam ſeems a double blaze: 
So when the fair their dazzling luſtres ſhroud, 
And diſappoint us with a tartan cloud, 
- | How 
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How fondly do we peep with wiſhful eye, 
Tranſported when one OY charm we ſpy! 
Oft to our coſt, ah me! we often find 
The pow'r of love ſtrikes deep, tho? he be blind; 
Perch'd on a lip, a cheek, a chin, or ſmile, 

Hits with FOI 1 throws Ng hearts in jail 


From when the cock Ede the riſing day, 
And milk-maids ſing around ſweet curds and whey, 
Till grey-ey'd twilight, harbinger of night, 
Purſues o'er filver mountains“ ſinking light, 

I can unwearied from my caſements vie 
The plaid, with ſomething till about it new. 
How are we pleas' d when, with a handſome air, 
We ſee Hepburna walk with eaſy care! 

One arm half circles round her ſlender waiſt, 
The other like an iv'ry pillar plac d, 

To hold her plaid around her modeſt face, . 
Which ſaves her bluſhes with the gayeſt grace 
If in white kids her taper fingers move, 

Or, e jet thro! the ſable eee ; 


With what a pretty action Keitha holds 
Her plaid, and varies oft its airy folds ! 
How does that naked ſpace the ſpirits move, 


Between the ruffled lawn and envious glove! 
A ee . 


2.2 1 — 
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* Silver mountains] Ochel Hills. 
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We by the ſample, though no more be ſeen, | 
Imagine all that's _ within the n 


q 


Thus belles in pads vail and Ailplay their charms 
The love-ſick youth thus bright Humea warms, 
And with her graceful mien her rivals all alarms. 


The plaid itſelf gives pleaſure to the fight, | 
To ſee how all its ſets imbibe the light, 
Forming ſome way, which e'en to me lies hid, 
White, black, 11 yellow, purple, ron and 
red. 

Let Newton's royal club through priſms tare, 
To view celeſtial dyes with curious care, 

[ll pleaſe myſelf, nor ſhall my ſight aſk aid 
Of cryſtal gimcracks to ſurvey the plaid. 


| How decent is the plaid, when in the pew _ 
It hides thꝰ enchanting fair from ogler's view! 
The mind 's oft crowded with ill-tim'd deſires 
When nymphs unveil'd approach the ſacred choirs. 
Len ſenators who guard the commonweal, 
Their minds may rove :—are mortals made of 
= 
The finiſh'd beaux ſtart up in all their airs, 
And ſearch out beauties more than mind their 
pray "I +... 
The wainſcot forty-ſixes are oerplext 
To be eclips'd, _ makes them N the texkt. 
The 
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The younger gaze at each fine thing they ke; ; 
The orator, himſelf is ſcarcely. e His; 
Ye then who would your piety expreſs, 
To:ſacred domes ne'er- come in naked dreſs. 
The pow'r of modeſty. ſhall ill prevail; ate 
Then, Scotian virgins, uſe your ee # bt 


Thus far, young. Coſmel read; chen tar'd and 
curſt, 

And aſk d me very Kine. _ I 5 — bay 

Advance ſuch praiſes for a thing deſpis'd? ? 

He e ſwore I had been ill advis d. f 


10 you, ſaid I 3 this 85 e LO q 

And numbers vaſt, not fools, may ſide _ you; | 

As many ſhall my ſentiments approve : 

Tell me what *s not the butt of ſcorn and love? 

Were mankind all agreed to think one way, 

What would divines and poets have to ſay ? 

No enſigns would on martial fields be ſpread, 
And corpus juris never would be read: ' 

We d need no councils, parliaments, nor kings, 

E'en wit and learning would turn filly things. 

You miſs my meaning ſtill, I'm much afraid, 

I would not have them gs wear 0 _ 


| Old Salem's royal ſage, of wits the prime, 
Said, for pack whe there was a 2 proper time. 


Night 


* , 
o 
4 
* 8 A &% n — 4 - . 1 * 
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Night 's but Aurora's plaid, that ta? en away 
We loſe the pleaſure of returning G h os 1314 
F'en thro! the gloom; when view d in ny _ 
Orbs ſcarcely ſeen yet gratify our eyes: N 11991 by 
So thro! Hamilla's open'd' plaid: we may « 
| Behold her heav'nly face and heaving — way. 
Spaniſh reſerve, join'd with a Gallic air, 
If MY Well, Ledde the n- n fair. 

Now you; 23 well, ſaid dv RY the time 
That 1 7 _ = pl I a crime? 


F th ed drweal . 
Leſt, O fair nymphs, 5 ye ſhould: our naibutice tire, 
And ſtarch reſerve extinguiſh gen'rous fire; 

Since heav'n your ſoft victorious charms defign'd 

To form a ſmoothneſs on the rougher mind ; 

When from the bold and noble toils of war, 

The rural cares, or labours of the bar, 

From theſe hard ſtudies which are learn'd and grave, 

And ſome from dang'rous riding o'er the wave, 

The Caledonian manly youth reſort +. 

To their Edina, love's great mart and port, 

And crowd her theatres with all that grace 

Which is peculiar to the Scotian race; 

At concert, ball, or ſome fair's marriage-day, 

O then with freedom all that 's ſweet diſplay. 

When beauty *s to be judg'd without a veil, 

And not its pow'r met out as by retail, 

| But 
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But wholeſale all at once to fill the minded 
With ſentiments gay, ſoft, and frankly kind, 1 
Throw by the plaid, and like the lamp of day, 3 
When there s no eloud to intercept his ray * 
So ſhine Maxella, nor their cenſure fear, 
Who, a e e eee 


On Ida's a to 1 en yo bug 
To know who ſhould the prize of beauty gain, 
Jove ſent his two fair daughters and his wife, 
That he might be the judge to end the ſtrife; 
Hermes was guide : they found him by a tree, 
And thus they ſpake, with air divinely free: 
& Say, Paris, which is faireſt of us three? 
To Jove's high queen and the celeſtial maids, 
Ere he would paſs his e ee ce No 
= pls n <4; 5 
r the goddeſſes d ble call, .. 
In ſimple nature's dreſs he.view'd them "ig 
Then to nee gave the AG ball. 


rear 8 hail! our dread; 3 whoſe love or 
hate 
Can, with a frown or ſmile, 2ivs 3 its fate ; „ 
Attend, while o'er this field my fancy, roams, 
I've ene more to n and here 10 comes. 


When virtue was a crime, FR Tanered's reign, 
There was a noble youth who would not deign 


To 


U 


[0 


* | hb £ Of p 1 
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To own for ſoy'reign one a ſlave to vice. 
Or blot his conſcience. at the higheſt price; - 
To tear from his warm. breaſt his beating heart. 
Fame told the tragic news to all the fair, 

Whoſe num'rous 1 Hye 92 pos Hon Une on | 
| . ; 

All mourn his 1 tears trickle 1 each. eye, 
Till his kind ſiſter threw the woman by * 
She, in his ſtead, a gen'rous off 'ring ſtaid, 

And he, the tyrant baulk'd, hid in her plaid. 

So when Eneas with Achilles ſtrove *, 


| The gods der hated from dee 


Well ſeen in fate, prompt by maternal love, 
Wrapt him in miſt, and warded off the blow | 
That was om as him by his valiant foe. 


I of the plaid could tell a hundred tales; 
Then dun een ſince that * a prevail 


The tale no Abende tell, i it is ſo old; 


It happen'd in the eaſy age of gold, 

When am'rous Jove, chief of th* Olympian gods, 

Pall'd with Saturnia, came to our abodes, 

A beauty- hunting; for, in theſe ſoft days, 
„„ Nor 


ſh 


— 


* Homer. 
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Nor gods nor men delighted in a chaee 
That would deſtroy not propagate their r race. 1 40 
Beneath a fir- trèe in Glentaner's groves , 
Where, ere gay *abrie” Toſs,” Fraibs" Lung the 
lovei, 4 Hs 0 ck bl 
Iris lay fleeping' in * tom a_ 
A bright tartana veil'd the lovely rag 2 pf | 
The wounded god beheld her matchleſs charms 
With earneſt eyes, and graſp'd' her in his arms. 
Soon he made known to her, with gaining Gl, 
His dignity, and i import of his will. 3 
« Speak thy deſire, the divine monarch td. 
e Make me a goddeſs, cry'd the Scotian ii 
« Nor let hard fate bereave me of my plaid.— 
« Be thou the handmaid to my mighty e 
Said Jove; * and to the world be often ſeen 
« With the celeſtial bow, and thus appear 
«< Clad vith theſe n an, 1 1 55 wear.“ 
LD 

Na 8 my nt ere 150 forſuke the Feld, 
What profit does the plaid to Scotia yield © | 
Juſtly that claims our love, eſteem, and 8 0 
Which is produc'd within our native coaſt. T 
On our own mountains grows the golden fleece, B 
Richer than'that wah _—_ brought to Greece; ¶ A 
: e £55 bene: 
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* Glentancr's groves] A large wood in Aberdeenſhire 
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A beneficial bränch of Alblott's trade 


And the firſt parent of the Tartan plail— 

Our fair ingenious ladies? hands prepare 

The equal threads, and give the dyes with care. 

Thouſands of artiſts ſullen hours decoy 

On rattling looms, and view their webs with 
| joy. e 506 6) af i wolls nf U 


May ſhe be curſt to ſtarve in frogland fens, 
To wear a fala * ragg'd at both the ends. 
Groan ſtill beneath the antiquated ſuit, 
And die a maid at fifty-five to boot. 


May ſhe turn quaggy fat, or crooked dwarf, 


Be ridicul'd while primm'd up in her ſcarf; 


May ſpleen and ſpite ſtill keep her on the fret, 


And live till ſhe outlive her beauty's date. 
May all this fall, and more than J have ſaid, 
Upon that wench who diſregards the plaid. 


But with the ſun let ev'ry joy ariſe, 
And from ſoft ſlumbers lift her happy eyes; 
May blooming youth be fixt upon her face, 
Till ſhe has ſeen her fourth deſcending race; 
Bleſt with a mate with whom ſhe can agree, 
And never want the fineſt of bohea ; 
May 


— —— es r 
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4 Tala] A little ſquare cloth worn by the Dutch women. 
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May ne'er the miſet's fours wake ber d, 
Who joins with me, with me admires the ob 
Let bright tartanas henceforth ever ſhine, | 
And Caledonian yy enſhrine. - 


Fair 8 your 4 0 1 n 
If you allow this poem to have wit, 
I 'I look with ſcorn upon theſe muſty fools 
Who only move by old worm- eaten rules. 
But with th' ingenious if my labours al 
I wiſh them ten times better for their ſake. 
Who ſhall eſteem-this vain are in the wrong, 
I *Il prove the moral is prodigious ſtrong : = 
I hate to trifle, men ſhould act like men, 
And for their countryonly draw their ſword and pen, 
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THE erry OF EDINBURGH's 
| ADDRESS TO THE COUNTRY. 


From 5 to the e. ar, | 
Health, joy, and love, and baniſhment of care. 
Foraſmuch as bare fields and gurly ſkies | 
Make rural ſcenes ungrateful to the eyes, 
When hyperborean blaſts confound the plain, 
Driving by turns light ſnow and heavy rain; 

Ye ſwains and nymphs, forſake the wither'd grove, 
That no damp colds may nip the buds of love ; 
Since winds and tempeſts o'er the mountains ride, 
Haſte here where choice of pleaſures do reſide ; 
Come to my tow'rs and leave th' unpleaſant ſcene, 
My cheerful boſom ſhall your warmth ſuſtain, A 


Screen'd in my walls you —_ bleak winter 
; ſhun, | | 
And for a while fig the diſtant fun; | 
My blazing fires, bright lamps, and ſparkling wine, 
A ſummer's ſun ſhall warm, like him ſhall ſhine. 


My vitty FW of minds FRY move at * 


With ev'ry glaſs can ſome great thought diſcharge: 
c 2 When 
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When from my ſenate, and the toils of law, 
T' unbend the mind from bus'neſs, you withdraw 
With ſuch gay friends to laugh ſome hours away, 
My winter ev'n n _ the ſummer $ 5 

My ſchools of iow FI a ; manly train 
Of fluent orators, who right maintain: _ 
Practis'd t' expreſs themſelves a graceful way, 
An ee re forth i in all _ _ 


bi Raphael, uk; or Vandyke WY 
Whoſe boſoms glow with ſuch a godlike fire: 
Of my own race I have, who ſhall ere long, 
TY a r _—_ th' immortal _ 


Others i in ſmootheſt numderb are profule, 
And can in Mantuan dactyls lead the muſe: 
And others can with muſic make you gay, 
With ſweeteſt ſounds Corelli's art diſplay, 
While they around in ſofteſt meaſures ſing, 

Or beat melodious ſolos w__ the R 


| What te can | exceed. to know whats 
eee, 
The hinge of war, and ing u of f ae 
Theſe and a thouſand things th? aſpiring youth 
May learn with pleaſure from the ſage's mouth; 
While they full-fraughted judgments do duden 
1 N to affairs and abroad. 


The 


. 
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| The gen ob dbu d is fir'd with Noble flame 
To emulate victorious Eugene's fame, 
Who with freſh glories decks th' Imperial ee. b | 
Making the haughty Ott'man empire gran 
He'll learn when warlike Sweden and the << * 
The Danes and Pruſſians, ſhall demit the war; 
T' obſerve what mighty turns of fate may ring . 
From this new war n wy —— 8 5 4 bod 
1189 243 @1 

Long ere the morn PRE ates ſeas ariſe 

To ſweep night-ſhades from off the vaulted ſkies, 
Oft love or law in dreams your mind may trols, | * 
And puſh the fuggiſh ſenſes to their poſts; 
The hautboy*s'diſtant notes ſhall then oppoſe 
Your PI gs and lun m to e 


To viſit and a tea, ths well-drefs 4 fair 
May paſs the crowd unruffled in her chair; 
No duſt or mire her ſhining foot ſhall __ 1008 
Or on the horizontal hoop give pain. e das RK A 
For beaux-and belles no city-can 3 b 
Nor ſhew a gallaxy ſo made, ſo fair: 
The ears are charm'd, and raviſh'd are e the . 
When at the concert my fair ſtars ariſe. 
What poets of fictitious beauties ſing, 
Shall in bright order fill the dazzling 1 : 
From Venus, Pallas, and the ſpouſe of Jove, 
They d ur thy” rrp Judg'd oy the _ of 

| love; og 
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Their ſun-burnt features would look. . and 
F fade, Diet 2! 
Compar'd with my fore: white. and blaſting red 
The character of beauties ſo divine 
The muſe for want of words cannot define... 
The panting ſoul beholds, with awful love, 
 Impreſs'd on clay th? angelic forms abore, 
Whoſe ſofteſt ſmiles can pow rfully impart 
Raptures ſublime in dumb-ſhow to the heart. 


The ſtrength of all theſe charms if ye day. 
My court of juſtice ſhall make you comply. 
Welcome, my ſeſſion, thou my boſom warms, 
Thrice three times welcome to thy mother's arms; 
Thy father long (rude man!) has left my bed, 
Thou 'rt now my guard, and ſupport of my trade; 
My heart yearns after thee with ſtrong deſire, 
Thou deareſt image of thy ancient ſire: 
Should proud Auguſta take thee from me two, | 
So great a loſs would make Edina bow ; . 

I'd ſink, beneath a weight I could not hn 
And in a as * 1 e h 


Vain : are 7 Pos wal 11 rear my (+ 
My boding heart foretells a glorious fate: 
New ſtately ſtructures on new ſtreets ſhall riſe, 
And new-built churches tow'ring| to the . 
From utmoſt Thulè to the Dover-rock, 
Britain s beſt blood i in crowds to me ſhall flock; ; 

| A num'rous 


5 — 
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A num'rous fleet ſhall be my Fortha's pride, 

While they in her calm roads at anchor ride; 

Theſe from each cout ſhall rg what $ Fw and 
rare, 


To animate the brave, an plex the fair, 


C4 
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oN THE PRESERVATION OF. MR. BRUCE 
AND HIS/8CHOOL-PELLOWS, i 2 
IN ST. AVDbREWS BAY, 


On the 19th of Avevsr 1710. 


Six times the day with light and hope aroſe, 
As oft the night her terrors did oppoſe, 
While, toſs'd on roaring waves, the tender crew 
Had nought but death and horror in their view: 
Pale famine, ſeas, bleak cold, at equal ſtrife, 
Conſpiring all againſt their bloom of life; 
Whilſt, like the lamp's laſt James. their trembling 
| ſouls 
Are on the wing to hows their mortal cooks ; ; 
And death before them ſtands with frightful ſtare, 
Their ſpirits ſpent, and ſunk down to deſpair. | 


Behold th' indulgent Providential eye 

With watchful rays deſcending from on high; 
Angels came poſting down the divine beam, 

To ſave the helpleſs in their laſt extreme: 
Unſeen the heav'nly guard about them flock, 
Some rule the winds, ſome lead them up the rock, 
While other two attend the dying pair, 
To waft their young white ſouls thro? fields of air. WW . 
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And happy he who can that tres : | ; 12 
But the baſe miſer ſtarves * Are in hind 7 
Broods on his gold, and griping ſtill for more, 12 
Sits oo, pining, nab mon he's poor. 
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Virtue 1 was way in a vere gw. 3 Athens $a be, 
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Wax genial beams wade thro” the G morn, 

And from the clod invite the ſprouting corn; 

When chequer i green, _—__ NP new-blown 
en Cc le FAN A 

doakird es bee the mind, pleaſe each 

| ſenſe ; 

Then down a ſhady haügh 'I tock my way, 

mmm 

Muſing on all that hurry, pain, and ſtrife, 

Which flow from the fantaſtic ills of life ih 

Enlarg'd from ſuch diſtreſſes of the — 

Due gratitude to heav'n my thoughts refin'd, 

Aud made me, in the laughing ſage's way, 

As a mere farce ere world furvey; * 
cee eee n Fang 
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Finding imagin'd maladies abound 
Tenfold for one which . a regl wound. 


Godlike is he whom no falſe 1 annoy, 
Who lives content, and graſps the preſent joy; 
Whoſe mind is not with wild convulſions rent, 
Of pride, and avarice, and diſcontent; | 
Whoſe well-train'd' paſſions, with a dos ave, 
Are all ſubordinate to reaſon's law: ac 
Then ſmooth content ariſes like the "I 
And makes each rugged phantom fly away : 

To loweſt men the gives a lib'ral ſhare 

Of ſolid bliſs ; ſhe mitigates our care, 

Enlarging j Joys, adminiſtering health ;: ._ . 

The rich man's a and the poor man's 
A train "of — we on has — 8 

And to her ſway profits and honours bend. 
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Hail, bleſt content! | who art by heres n cgi 
Parent of health and cheerfulneſs of mind; | 
Serene content mall animate. my ſong 
And make Wi N une aan anl 


Sitenus, chew 2 ak Nay: wet and. od: 


Experience ſpeak, and youth's attention plead ; 
Retail thy gather'd knowledge, and diſcloſe | 


. 
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Thus I addreſt: and thus the ancient dre 
Firſt, to no ſtate of life fix thy regard: 
All mortals may be happy if they pleaſe, 
Not rack d with Fan, n. "0! ng = tiſeaſe, -* 
H 93 ; 1 
Midas 4 — 8 his 8 tags, 500 
With empty paunch firs brooding o'er. his bags; 
Meagre his look, his mind in conſtant fright, 
If winds but move his windows in the night; 
If dogs ſhould bark, or but a mouſe ths. 
He ſweats. and . and thinks 1 thief 0 + got 
in 1 6 #3 20 I 
His ſleep forlakes ran dll * mi. 
Which ev'ry thing but ſuch a caitiff cheers: 
It gives him pain to buy a farthing light, 
He jums at home in; darkneſs all the night. 
What makes- him manage with ſuch cautious — 
'T would break a ſum; a farthing ſpent ſo vain! 
if &er he's pleas d, tis when ſome: needful man 
Gives ten per cent. with an inſuring pawn. 
Though he's provided in as much would ſerve 
Whole Neſtor's years, he ever fears to ſtarve. 
Tell him of alms: alas! he'd rather: chooſe 
Damnation, and the promis'd bliſs * O14 
And is there ſuch a wretch beneath the ſun ?— 
Yes, he return'd, thouſands inſtead of one 
To whom content is utterly unknown. 
Are all the rich men fuch ?—He anfwer'd, nos 
Marcus hath wealth, and can his wealth beſtow 
Upon 


— 
— 
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Upon himſelf, his friends, and on the ren, 5 
Enjoys . * witheo'" fern no more. 


ap Þ- 
0 if ir 4 ; 44 >|, 


Reer of theſe is On tes brane! the 17 
Curſing his Maker when he throws the die: 
yr pk devils,” furies, hell, "awd n and 
* wounds, NiCd. ail ** 
er fly in burſts of mind ounds: 
He to perdition doth his ſoul bequeath, 
Yet inly trembles when he thinks of FRY? 2 
Except at game, he ne er employs his thought, 
Till hiſs'd and pointed at - not worth a _ 
The deſp'rate remnant of a large eſtate 
Goes at one throw, and points his Flaomy ſei gi 
He finds his folly now, but finds too late. 
III brooks my fondling maſter to be poor, 
Bred up to nought but bottle, game, and whore: * 
Hbw pitiful he looks without his rent! 
They who _ virtue, ever fly content. 
ee Anni 08 100 hh 150 1053 554 | 
Now T beheld the ſage: look'd leſs ſevere, W 
Whilſt pity: join'd his old fatyric leer. mn 
The weakly mind; faid he, is quickly tornn 
Men are not gods, ſbine frailties muſt he borne: ä 
Heav'n's bounteous hand all, in > their" turn | 
abuſez Des flu busen gb omen of 
The happieſt men at times their fate refuſe, 
Befool uppen e e up an excule, f 
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u Lucke'butix' fibultera of fooe? en te 


His equal maar E ooronet. | 4491] [ a MEA 
Sterilla s a ane a why? 25 
The teeming mother fills her with envy. AT - 


The pregnant matron's grief as much prevail, 
Some of the children always ſomething ails; 


One boy is ſick, t' other has broke his head, 
And nurſe i is blam'd when little 1 is dead. 


” ducheſs, on a velvet ah reclin'd,. 
Blabs her fair cheeks till ſhe is almoſt blind; 
| Poor Phillis? death the briny pearls demands, 
Who ceaſes now to ſnarl and lick her hands. 


The politicians who, in learn'd debates, 
With penetration carve out kingdoms” fates, 
Look ſour, drink. coffee, ſhrug, and read gazettes. 
Deep ſunk in craft of ſtate their ſouls are loſt; _ 
And all their hopes depend upon the poſt : 
Each mail that's due they curſe the contrair 

wind ; 

'Tis ſtrange if this way men coritentment find : 
Though old, their humours I am yet to learn, 
Who vex themſelves in what n no concern. 


Ninny, the kia fop, who ay runs 
In tradeſmen's books, which makes the careful 
2 | 


| 4 
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Often ere ten to break his ſlumb' ring reſt: 
Whilſt with their craving clamours he's oppreſt, 
He frames excuſes till his cranny akes, 

Then thinks he juſtly damns the curſed ſneaks, 
The diſappointed dun, with as much ire, 
Both threats and curſes till his breaſt's on fire; 
Then home he goes and pours it on his houſe, 
His ſervants ſuffer oft, and oft his ſpouſe. 


Some groan through life amidſt a heap of care, 
To load with too much wealth their we heirs. 
The lazy heir turns all to ridicule, - 

And all his life proclaims his father fool : | 
He toils in ſpending ; leaves a threadbare fon, 
To ſcrape anew, as had his grandfire done. 


How is the fair Myrtilla's boſom fir'd, 
If Leda's fable locks are more admir d; 
While Leda does her ſecret ſighs diſcharge, 
nk her mouth's a "rwwenencth; 7 ! too 


erg 
1 hus lung the tho and left me to invite 
The ſcorching beams in ſome cool green retreat; 
Where gentle ſlumber ſeiz d my weary' d brain, 
And mimic _ op'd the gion net W 


— I ſtood upon a 18 ground, 
A ſplendid landſcape open'd all around, 
AC) - | 7 Rocks, 


80 
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Rocks, rirers, eee n n and 


woods, 
And Joni id hide their turrets in the clouds. | 


To me-approach'd a nymph divinely fair, 

Celeſtial virtue ſhone through all her air : 
A nymph for grace, her wiſdom more renown'd, 
Adorn'd each grace, and both true valour crown'd. 
Around her heav'nly ſmiles a helmet blaz'd, 


And pry as ſhe mov'd, a ſpear ſhe gently 
rais'd. | 


My ſight at firſt the luſtre ſcarce could bear, 


Her dazzling glories ſhone ſo ſtrong and clear ; 

A majeſty ſublime, with all that's ſweet, 

Did adoration claim, and love invite. 

] felt her wiſdom's charm my thoughts inſpire, 

Her dauntlefs courage ſet my ſoul on fire: 

The maid, when thus I knew, I ſoon addreſt, 

My preſent wiſhful thoughts the theme ſuggeſt :— 

Of all th* ethereal pow'rs, thou, nobleſt maid, 

To human weakneſs lend'ſt the readieſt aid: 

To where content and her bleſt train reſide, 

Immortal Pallas, deign to be my guide. — 

With my requeſt well pleas'd, our courſe we 
bent 

To find the habitation of content. 


Through fierce Bellona's tents we firſt advanc'd, 
Where cannons bounc'd, and nervous horſes 
1 | 
Here 
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Here Vi-et-armis fat, with dreadful.awe;: . 
And daring front, to prop each nation's law; ; 
Attending ſquadrons on her'motions:- wait, 
Array'd in deaths, and fearleſs of their ma 
Here chieftain ſouls glow'd with as great a fre 
As his who made the world but one empire: 
E'en in low ranks brave ſpirits might be found, N 
Who wanted nought of monarchs but a crown. 
But, ah! ambition ſtood a foe to peace, 
Shaking the empty fob, and ragged fleece; 
Which were more hideous to theſe ſons of war 
Than brimſtone, ſmoke, and ſtorms of bullets are. 
Here, ſaid my guide, content is rarely found, 
Where blood and nolly | Jars. beſet the n. 


Trade 8 wk warehouſe next fell 3 in our way, 
Where in great bales part of each nation lay: 
The Spaniſh citron, and Heſperia's oil, 
Perſia's ſoft product, and the Chineſe toll ; 
Warm Borneo's ſpices, Arab's ſcented gum, 
The Poliſh amber, and the Saxon mum; 
The orient pearl, Holland's lace and toys, 
And tinſel work which the fair nun employs ; 
From India iv'ry and the clouded cane, 
And coch'neal from the ſtraits of Magellan; 
The Scandinavian roſin, hemp, and tar, 
The Lapland furs, and Ruſſia. caviare; 
The Gallie puncheon charg'd with ruby Juice, 


Which makes the hearts of gods and men rejoice; 
Britannia 


nia 
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Britannia here pours from her plenteous horn 


Her ſhining mirrors, clock-work, cloths, and corn. 
Here cent. per cents. fat poring o'er their books, 
While many ſhew'd the bankrupts in their looks; 
Who, by miſmanagement, their ſtock had ſpent, 
Curs'd theſe hard times, and blam'd the govern- 
ment. | | | 
The miſſive letter, and peremptor bill, 
Forbade them reſt, and calld forth all their ſkill. 
Uncertain credit bore the ſceptre here, : 
And her prime miniſters were hope and fear. 
The ſurly chuffs demanded what we ſought !— + 
Content, ſaid I: may ſhe with gold be bought ?— 
Content! ſaid one; then ſtar'd and bit his thumb, 
And leering aſk'd, if I was worth a plumb *? | 


Love's fragrant fields, where mildeſt weſtern | 
gales, 5 
Loaden with ſweets, perfume the hills and dales; 
Wbere longing lovers haunt the ſtreams and glades, 
And cooling groves whoſe verdure never fades: 
Thither with joy and haſty ſteps we ſtrode, 
There ſure I thought our long' d- for bliſs abode. 
Whom firſt we met on that enchanted plain 
Was a tall yellow-hair'd young penſive ſwain ; 
Him, 


* One hundred thouſand pounds. 
VOL, I. 8 


| Both awe and kindneſs his grave aſpect bore, 
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Him, I addreſs'd :—=* O youth ! what heay'nly 
pow'r 

Commands and graces yon Elyſian bow'r ? 

« Sure *tis content, elſe much I am deceiv'd.” 

The ſhepherd ſigh'd, and told me that I rav'd : 

“ Rare ſhe appears, unleſs on ſome fine day 

« She grace a nuptial, but ſoon haſtes away: 

If her you ſeek, ſoon hence you muſt remove, 

c. Her preſence is nem in love.“ 


Through theſe and other ſhrines we wanders 
long, | 
Which merit no deſcription in my ; thongs | 
Till at the laſt methought we caſt our eye 
Upon an antique temple, ſquare and high, 
Its area wide, its ſpire did pierce the ſky ; 
On adamantine Doric pillars rear'd, ; 
Strong Gothic work the maſſy work appear'd 
Nothing ſeem'd little, all was great deli, + 
Which pleas'd the eye at once, and fill'd the mind, 
Whilſt wonder did my curious thoughts engage, 
To us approach'd a ſtudious rev'rend ſage; 


Which ſpoke him rich with wiſdom's fineſt ſtore. 
He aſked our errand there :—Straight I reply'd, 


Content: in theſe high tow'rs does ſhe reſide?ꝰ © 
& Not far from hence, 15 ſaid he, her 1 ce 
4 ſtands; | * 

« Ours ſhe regards, as we do her demands; 
_ & Philoſophy 


nd, 
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« Philoſophy ſuſtains her peaceful ſway, ' 

« And in return ſhe feaſts us ev'ry day.” 

Then ſtraight an ancient teleſcope he brought, 

By Socrates and Epictetus wrought ; | 

Improved ſince, made eaſier to the ſight, 

Lengthen'd the tube, the Ry ground more 
| bright; 

Through this he ſnew'd a hill, whoſe lofty brow 

Enjoy'd the ſun, while vapours all below, 

In pitchy clouds, encircled it around, 


Where phantoms of moſt horrid forms abound ; 


The ugly brood of lazy ſpleen and fear, 

Frightful in ſhape, moſt monſtrous appear. 

Then thus my guide: 

« Your way lies thro? yon gloom; be not aghaſt 

Come briſkly on, you'll jeſt them when they re 
« paſt; Tr 

„Mere empty ſpectres, harmleſs as the air, 

* Which merit not your notice, leſs your care.“ 

Encourag'd with her word, I thus addreſt - 

My noble guide, and grateful joy expreſt :— 

“O facred wiſdom ! thine 's the ſource of light, 

* Without thy blaze the world would grope in 
ce night; 

* Of woe and bliſs thou NE: art the teſt, 

* Falſchood and truth before thee ſtand confeſt ; 

* Thou mak*ſt a double life, one nature gave, 

* But without thine what is it mortals have? 

A breathing motion grazing to the grave.“ 

0 2 | Now, 
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Now, through the damps methought we boldly 
went, 

Smiling at all the grins of diſcontent : 
Tho? oft pull'd back, the riſing ground we gain'd, 
Whilſt inward joy my weary'd limbs ſuſtain'd. 
Arriv'd the height, whoſe top was large and plain, 
And what appear'd ſoon recompens'd/ my pain, 
Nature's . beauty * thi enamell'd ſcene. 


Amidſt the glade the ſacred IM ſtood, 
The architecture not ſo fine as good; 
Nor ſcrimp, nor gouſty, regular, and plain, 
Plain were the columns which the roof ſuſtain ; 
An eaſy greatneſs in the whole was found, 
Where all that nature wanted did abound : 
But here no beds are ſcreen'd with rich brocade, 
Nor fuel-logs in ſilver grates are laid ; 
No broken China bowls diſturb the joy 
Of waiting handmaid, or the running-boy ; 
Nor in the cupboard heaps of plate are rang'd, 
To be with each ſplenetic faſhion chang'd. 


A weather-beaten centry watch'd the gate, 
Of temper croſs, and practis'd in debate: 

Till once acquaint with him, no entry here, 
Though brave as Cæſar, or as Helen fair: 

To ſtrangers fierce, but with familiars tame, 
And Touchſtone Diſappointment was his name. 


SW Ob mi if. 3 


This 
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This fair inſcription ſhone above the gate, 
« Fear none but Him, whoſe will dire&s thy fate.” 
With ſmile auſtere he lifted up his head, | 
Pointed the characters, and bid us read. 
We did, and ſtood reſolv'd. The gates at laſt . 
Op'd of their own accord, and in we paſt. 


Each day a herald, by the queen's command, 
Was order'd on a mount to take his ſtand, 
And thence to all the earth this offer make : 
« Who are inclin'd her favours to partake, _ 
„Shall have them free, if thay! ſmall rubs can 
© bear | 
«(if W ſpleen, and bug-bea fear. ” 


Rais'd on a ks within the outer gate, 

The goddeſs ſat, her vot'ries round her wait; 

The beautiful divinity diſclos'd 

Sweetneſs ſublime, which rougheſt cares com- 
pos'd: | | 

Her looks ſedate, yet joyful and ſerene, 

Not rich her dreſs, but ſuitable and clean; 

Unfurrow'd was her brow, her cheeks were 
ſmooth, - 

Though old as time, enjoy'd immortal youth; 

And all her accents ſo harmonious flow'd, 

That ev'ry liſt'ning ear with pleaſure glow'd. 

An olive garland on her head ſhe wore, 


And her right hand a cornucopia bore. 
= WY | Croſs 
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Croſs Touchſtone fill'd a bench without the ar, 
To try the ſterling of each human ore: 
Grim judge he was, and them away he FRY 
Unfit t' approach the ſhrine of calm content. 


Io him a hoary dotard, lade' with bags :— 

 Unwieldy load to one who hardly drags 

His being“ More than ſeventy years,“ ſaid he, 

&« I've ſought this court, till now unfound by me: 

* Now let me reſt.” —« Yes, if ye want no more: 

c But *ere the ſun has made his annual tour, 

Know, grov'ling wretch! thy N without 

„ thy pow'r.” . 

The thoughts of death, and ceaſing "OF his gain, 

Brought on the old man's head ſo ſharp a pain, 

Which dimm'd his optic nerves, and with the light, 

He loſt the palace, and crawPd back to night. 

Poor griping thing! how uſeleſs is thy breath, 

While nothing's ſo much long'd for as thy death? 

How meanly haſt thou ſpent thy leaſe of years, 

A ſlave to poverty, to toils, and fears! 

And all to vie with ſome bleak rugged hill, 

Whoſe rich contents millions of cheſts can fill. 

As round the greedy rock clings to the mine, 

And hinders it in open day to ſhine, _ 

Till diggers hew it from the-ſpar's embrace, 

Making it circle, ſtampt with Cæſar's face; 

_ So doſt thou hoard, and from thy prince. purloin 
His uſeful image, and thy country coin; 
77S OD Till 
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Till gaping heirs have freed th' impriſon'd flave, 
When, to their comfort, thou haſt fill'd a grave. 


The next, who with a janty air approach'd, 
Was a gay youth, who thither had been coach's : 
Sleek were his Flanders mares, his liv'ries fine, 
With glitt'ring gold his furniture did ſhine. 
Sure ſuch, methought, may enter when they 

pleaſe, 

Who have all theſe appearances of eaſe, 
Strutting he march'd, nor any leave he crav'd, 
Attempt? to paſs, but found himſelf deceiv'd. 
Old Touchſtone gave him on the breaſt a box, 
Which op'd the ſluices of a latent pox ; 
Then bid his equipage in haſte depart. 
The youth look'd at them with a fainting heart ; 
He found he could not walk, and bid them ſtay; 
Swore three cramp oaths, mounted, and nen 


_ 


The pow'r herſelf expreſs'd thus, with a 
ſmile ; — | 
* Theſe changing ſhadows are not worth our 
« while; 
With ſmalleſt trifles oft their peace is torn, 
| © If here at night, they ſcarcely wait the morn.” 


Another beau, as fine, but more vivace, 
Whoſe airs ſat round him with an eaſy grace, 
„ And 
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And well-bred motion, came up to the gate; 

T lov'd him much, and trembled for his fate. 
The centry broke his clouded cane; he ſmil'd, 
Got fairly in, and all our fears beguil'd. 


The cane was ſoon renewed which had been broke, 


And thus the virtue to the circle ſpoke :— 
% Each thing magnificent or gay we grant 
MO * who' re capable to bear their want.“ 


Two hence toaſts came next, them well l 

knew, 

Their lovely make the court's obſervance drow: ; 

Three waiting-maids attended in the rear, 

Each loaden with as much as ſhe could bear : 

One mov'd beneath a load of ſilks and lace, 

Another bore the off-ſets of the face 

But the moſt bulky burden of the three, 

Was hers who bore th? utenſils of bohea, 


My mind indulgent in their favour pled, 


Hoping no oppoſition would be made; 

So mannerly, ſo ſmooth, ſo mild their eye, 

Enough almoſt to give content envy. 

But ſoon I found my error: the bold judge, 

Who acted as if prompted by ſome grudge, 

Them thus ſaluted with a hollow tone 

% You 're none of my acquaintance, get you gone: 

«© What loads of trump'ry theſe: {—ha, where 8 my 
% croſs? . 

6 I il try if theſe be ſolid ware, or boſs.” FE 

4 The 
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The China felt the fury of his blow, 
| And loſt a being, or for uſe, or ſhow; 


For uſe or ſhow no more's each plate or cup, 
But all in ſhards upon the threſhold drop. 
Now ev'ry charm, which deck*d their face before, 
Gives place to rage, and beauty is no more : 

The briny ſtream their roſy cheeks beſmear” d, 
Whilſt they in clouds of . diſappear'd. 


A ruſtic hind, attir'd in home-ſpun grey, 


With forked locks, and ſhoes bedaub'd with clay ; 5 


Palms ſhod with horn; his front freſh, brown, and 
broad; 

With legs and ſhoulders fitted for a load : 

He *midſt ten bawling children laugh'd and ſung, 

While conſort hobnails on the pavement rung. 

Up to the porter unconcern'd he came, 

Forcing along his offspring and their dame; 

Croſs Touchſtone ſtrove to ſtop him, but the clown 

At handy-cuffs him match'd, and threw him down; 

And ſpite of him, into the palace went, 


Where he was kindly welcom'd by content. 


Two. Buſbian philoſophs put in their claims, 
Gamaliel and Critis were their names; 
But ſoon *s they had our Britiſh Homer ſeen, 
With face unruffled, waiting on the queen, 
Envious hate their ſurly boſoms fir'd, 
Their colour chang'd, _ from the porch retir'd; 
Backward 
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Backward they. went, reflecting with aneh rage 

On the bad taſte and humour of the age, 

Which paid ſo much reſpect to nat'ral parts, 

While they were ſtarving graduates of arts. 

Ihe goddeſs fell a-laughing at the fools, 

And ſent them packing to their grammar: ſchool; 

Or in ſome garret elevate to dwell, 

There, with Siſyphian toil, to teach young beaur 
to ſpell. 


Now, all this while, a gale of eaſtern wind - 
And cloudy ſkies oppreſt the human mind ; 
The wind ſet weſt ; back'd with the lent beams 
Which warm'd the air, and danc'd upon the 
_ ſtreams, 

Exhal'd the ſpleen, and ſooth'd a world of ſouls, 
Who crowded now the avenue in ſhoals. 
Numbers in black, of widowers, relicts, heirs ; 
Of new-wed lovers many handſome pairs; 

Men landed from abroad, from camps and ſeas ; 
Others got through ſome dangerous diſeaſe ; 
A train of belles adorn'd with ſomething new; 
And e'en of ancient prudes there were a few, 
Who were refreſh'd with ſcandal and with tea, 
Which, for a time, ſet them from vapours free; 
Here from their cups, the lower ſpecies flockt ; | 
And knaves with bribes and cheating methods 
ſtockt. 


The 
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The Pow” r lc the t troc ö, and gave com- 
mand, 
They ſhould no longer in the entry ſtand, 
But be convey'd into chimera's tow'r, 
There to attend ber n. for an hour. 


Been as they enter'd, et ſhook 
The fabric; fear was fixt on ev'ry look; 
Old age and poverty, diſeaſe, diſgrace, 
With horrid grin, ſtar'd full in ev'ry face, 
Which made them, trembling at. their unknown 
| fate, 
Iſſue in haſte out by the poſtern gate. 


None waited out their hour but only two, 
Who had been wedded fifteen years ago: 
The man had learn'd the world, and fix'd his 
mind; 
His ſpouſe was cheerful, beautiful, and kind ; 
She neither fear'd the ſhock, nor phantom's tare; ; 
She thought her huſband wy and Knew that he 
was there. 


Now while the court was ſitting, my fair guide 
Into a fine Elyſium me convey'd : 
| aw, or thought I ſaw, the ſpacious fields 
Adorn'd with all prolific nature yields, 
Profuſely rich with her moſt valu'd ſtore : 
But as m* enchanted fancy wander'd o'er + 
: The 
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The happy plain, new 7 beauties ſeem'd to alle, | 
'The fields were fled, and all was painted ſkies. 
Pleas'd for a while, I wiſh'd the former ſcene ; 
Straight all return'd, and eas'd me of my pain. 
Again the flow'ry meadows diſappear, - 
And hills and groves their ſtately ſummits rear: 
Theſe ſink again, and rapid rivers flow; | 
Next from the rivers. cities ſeem to grow. 
Some time the fleeting ſcene I had forgot, 

In buſy thought entranc'd : with pain I ſought 
To know the hidden charm : ſtraight all was fled, 
And boundleſs heav'ns o'er boundleſs oceans ſpread. 
Impatient, I obteſt my noble guide, 
© Reveal this wond'rous ſecret ??? She reply'd: 


„ We carry'd on what greatly we deſign'd, 
When all theſe human follies you reſign'd, | 
% Ambition, lux'ry, and a cov'tous mind: 
c Yet think not true content can thus be bought, 
There's wanting {till a train of virtuous thought, 


e When me your leader prudently you chuſe, 
And, liſt'ning to my counſel, did refuſe 
& Fantaſtic joys, your ſoul was thus prepar'd 
For true content: and thus I do reward 


{mee a ©” RESET np = Tn 


“ Your gen'rous toil. Obſerve this _— F 
we clime ; 5 1 
6 Of nature's 3 s are hid the prime: 1 


66 But 
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« But wiſe and virtuous thought, in conſtant 
eden, 2 
« Muſt draw theſe beauties from their hidden 
„ une, 
« The ſmalleſt intermiſſions will transform 
« The pleaſant ſcene, and ſpoil each perfect charm. 
« 'Tis ugly vice will rob you of content, 
« And to your view all helliſh woes preſent : 
« Nor grudge the care in virtue you employ, 
« Your preſent toil will prove your future joy.” 
Then ſmil'd ſhe heav'nly ſweet, and parting faid, 
Hold faſt your virtuous mind, of . be 
ce afraid. 99 ; | | 


A while the FORE IR voice ſo filPd my ears, 
| griev'd the divine form no more appears: 
Then to confirm my yet unſteady mind, 
Under a lonely ſhadow I reclin'd, 
To try the virtues of the clime I ſought ; 
Then ſtraight call'd up a train of hideous thought; ; 
Famine, and blood, and peſtilence appear, 
Wild ſhrieks and loud laments diſturb mine ear; 
New woes and horrors did my ſight alarm, 
Envy and hate compoſed the wretched charm. 


Soon as I ſaw, I dropt the hateful view, 
And thus I ſought paſt pleaſures to renew. 
To heav'nly love my thoughts I next compoſe, 
Then quick as thought the foll'wing ſights diſcloſe: 
Streams, 
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Streams, meadows, grottos, groves, birds carrolling; 
Calmneſs, and temp' rate warmth, and endleſs ſpring: 
A perfect tranſeript of theſe upper bow'rs, 


The habitation of th' immortal pow'r nn. 


Back to the bee raviſhed I went, 

Reſolved to reſide with bleſt content; 

Where all my ſpecial friends methought I met, 

In order *mongſt the beſt of mankind ſet. 

My ſoul, with too much pleaſure, overcharg'd, 

The captiv'd ſenſes to their poſt enlarg'd. 

Lifting mine eyes, I view'd declining day, 

Sprang from the 1 and homeward bent my 
way; 

Reflecting on that hurry, pain, and lite, 

Which flow from falſe and real ills of life. 
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1720. 


THE CITY OF EDINBURGH'S SALUTATION 


TO THE MARQUIS OF CARNARVON #. 


W my Lord: Heav'n be your guide 
And further your intention, 
To whate'er place you fail or ride; 
To brighten your invention. 
The book of mankind lang and wide 
Is well worth your attention ; 
Wherefore pleaſe ſome time here abide, 
And meaſure the dimenſion 
Of minds right ſtout. 


O that 11k worthy Britiſh peer 
Wad follow your example, 
My auld grey head I yet wad rear, 


And ſpread my ſkirts mair ample. 
Should 


| * The eldeſt ſon of his Grace the Duke of Chandois, who, 
in May 1720, was at Edinburgh, in his tour through Scots 
land, : | : 


W 
P 
* oh 2 
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Should London poutch up a' the gear“? 
She might ſpare me a ſample: 
In troth his Highneſs ſhould live here, 
For without oil our lamp will 
Gang blinkan out. 


Lang ſyne, my Lord, I had a court, 
And nobles fill'd my cawſy; 
But, fince I have been fortune's ſport, 
I look nae hawff ſae gawſy. 
Vet here brave gentlemen reſort, 
And mony a handſome laſſ: 
Now that you re lodg'd within my port, 
How well I wat they *ll a” ſay, 
Welcome, my Lord. 


For you my beſt cheer I Il produce, 

I' no mak muckle vaunting ; 
But routh for pleaſure and for uſe, 
Whate'er you may be wanting, 
Lou 's hae at will to chap and chuſe, 
For few things am II ſcant in; 
The wale of well-ſet ruby juice f, 

When you like to be rantin, b 

I can afford. | 
| Than 


— 


* Edinburgh too pre complained, that the Ty of Br. 
tain is ſo remote from the court, and ſo rarely enjoys the in 
fluence of Britiſh ſtars of the firſt magnitude. | 


+ The moſt choice of fine claret. 


enRIous. 4 N 


Than I, nor . nor Madrid, 
Nor Rome, I trow *s mair able, 
To buſk you up a better bed, 
Or trim a tighter table. | 
My ſons are honourably bred, | « 
To truth and friendſhip table : Ann 
What my detracting faes have ſaid, 
Fou' ll find a IIS fable, 
At the firſt aan. 


May claſſic las and lettets bele, 
And travelling conſpire, 
Ilk unjuſt notion to repel, 
And godlike thou ghts ſpire; * | 
That in ilk action, wiſe and ſnell, | „ 
You may thaw | manly fire; nr a FOOT 
Sae the fair picture of himſel £ | 
Will give his Grace, your Sire, 3 - 8 „ 
| 2  Immenſe delight. . 


" Thoſe wha, =O e! . reprnchd us with 
being N e and falſe. 


Was | 7 7 % 


in · 
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A POEM ON THE NORTH-SEA FISHERY, 


bf ft - g 32 


INSCRIBED ro THE ROYAL BURROWS or SCOTLAND. 


nm, anes again, in hte TY =_ | 
In lays immortal, chant the North Sea's praiſe : 
Tent how the Caledonians, lang ſupine, | 


Begin, mair wiſe, to open baith their een; 5 
And, as they ought, t“ employ. that ſtore which 
Heav'n 2 | 
In fic abundance to their hands law wn. 
Sae, th” heedleſs heir, born to a lairdſhip wide, | 
That yields mair plenty than he kens to guide, 
Not well acquainted with his-ain good luck, 
Lets ilka ſneaking fellow take a pluck; - 
Till at the lang run, wi? a heart right fair, 
He ſees the bites grow bein, as he grows bare; 
Then, wak'ning, looks about with glegger glour, 
And learns to thrive, wha ne'er thought on Wi 
before. | 
ſte 


Nu 
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Nae nation in the warld can parallel 

The plenteous product of this happpy iſle: 

But paſt'ral heights, and ſweet prolific plains, 

That can at will command the fafteſt ſtrains, - 

Stand yont ; for Amphitrite *-claims our ſang, 
Wha round fair Thule f drives her finny thrang, 
O'er ſhaws of coral and the pearly ſands, 

To Scotia's ſmootheſt lochs and cryſtal ſtrands. 
There keeps the tyrant pike his awfu” court, 
Here trouts and ſalmond in clear channels ſport. 
Wae to that hand that dares by day or night 
Defile the ſtream where ſporting fries delight | . © 

But herrings, lovely fiſh, like beſt to play 0 
In rowan ocean, or the open bay; 

In crowds amazing thro? the waves they ſhine, | 
Millions on millions form ilk equal line: * 
Nor dares th” imperial whale, unleſs by ſtealth, 
Attack their firm united commonwealth. _ 
But artfu* nets, and fiſhers? wilie ſkill, 

Can bring the ſcaly nations to their will. 


— — 


* The wife of Neptune. 
+ The northern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to be the 
Thule of the ancients. 


t There are acts of parliament, which ſeverely prohibit the 
Keeping of lint in ruuning waters, or any other way defiling 
thoſe rivers where ſalmon abound. 


2122 
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When theſe retire to caverns of the deep, EN 
Or in their oozy beds thro' winter ſleep | 
Then ſhall the tempting bait, and eee ; 
Beguile the cod, the ſea-cat, tuſk, and _ . 
Thus may our fiſhery thro” a' the year 
Be ſtill rode anova t“ 2 the e e gear 
Mul 19 
Delytfou bouril 0 e th induſtrious grins. 
Profit ſurmounting ten times a? his pain 
Nae pleaſure like ſucceſs ; then lads ſtand bye, 
- Ye ll find it endleſs in the northern ſea. : 
O'er lang with empty brag we have been vain 
Of toom dominion on the plenteous main, 
While others ran away with all the gain. 
Thus proud Iberia * vaunts of ſoy'reign ſway 
O'er countries rich, frae riſe to ſet of day; 
She graips the ſhadows, but the ſubſtance tines, 
While a' the reſt of a _ er . | 


But dawns the day ſets ni on * feet; - 


Lang look'd- for 's come at laſt, and welcome bet; 


For numerous fleets ſnall hem Aebudan f rocks; 
Commanding ſeas with rowth to raiſe our ſtocks: 
Nor can this be a toom chimera found, 
The fabric 's bigget on the ſureſt ground. 


7 L # \ 


* Spain. 1 The Lewin nd other meter hab 


of 
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Sma' is our wide to toil on foreign a 
When we have baith the Indies at our doors: 
Vet, for diverſion, laden veſſels may 

To far aff nations cut the liquid way; | 
And fraught frae ilka port what 's nice or bra, 
While for their trifles we maintain them a. 
Goths, Vandals, Gauls, Heſperians, and the 
Z | 

Shall a' be treated frae our happy ſhores : 

The rantin Germans, Ruſſians, and the Poles, 
Shall feaſt with pleaſure on our guſty ſhoals; 
For which deep in their treaſures we ſhall dive: 
Thus by fair trading north-ſea ſtock ſhall thrive. 


Sae far the bonny proſpe& gives delight, 

The warm ideas gart the muſe take flight ; 

When ſtraight a grumbletonian appears, 

Peching fou fair beneath a laid of fears :— 

* Wow! that's braw news,” n he, 66 to make 

< fools fain ; 

“But gin ye be nae warlock, 155 d ye ken? 

Does Tam the Rhymer * ſpae oughtlings of this : 

* Or do 0 N = as ye wilt 2 
22 Will 


— —— 


ren NE 7 ; 2 * 925 


Thoms Lafindnd, called the With! lived in the reign 
of Alexander III. king of Scots, and is held in great eſteem by 
the vulgar for his dark predictions. 


E 3. 


/ 
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«© Will projects thrive in this abandon'd' place? 
«© Unſonfy we had ne'er ſae meikle grace. 
« [ fear, I fear, your tow'ring aim fa* ſhort, 
* Alake we winn o'er far frae king and court! 
«© The ſoutherns will with 81 JOE projet 
| ce bau 
Oy I never thole this * deſign a to tal * 


Thus do the bee ever countermine, 
With party wrangle, ilka fair deſign. = 
How can a ſaul that has the uſe of ee 
Be to fic little creeping fancies brought? 

Will Britain's king or parliament gainſtand 
The univerſal profit of the land ? 

Now when nae ſep'rate int*reſt eggs to ſtrife, 
The ancient nations, join'd like man and wife, 
Maun ſtudy cloſs for peace and thriving's fake, 
Aff a' the wiſſen'd leaves of ſpite to ſhake.” + 
Let 's weave and fiſh to ane anither's hands, 
And never think wha ſerves or wha commands; 
But baith alike conſult the common weal, 
Happy that moment friendſhip makes us leal 
To truth and right ; then ſprings a ſhining day, 
Shall clouds of ſma' miſtakes drive faſt away. 
Miſtakes and private int'reſt hence be gane! 
Mind what they did on dire Pharſalia's plain, 
Where en Bene were 20 Romans ſlain. 


—— 
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A meaner phantom neiſt, with meikle dread, /. 
Attacks with ſenſeleſs. fears the weaker head :— | 
« The Dutch, fy ay. K * wil * __ plot to 

WR. ſtap, - 

« They'll in fr eee 
Lang have they ply'd-that trade like buſy bees, 
« And ſuck'd the profit of the Pictland ſeas; 
« Thence riches fiſh'd mair, by themſelves confeſt, 
« Than e' er they made n Eaſt and agg 


O mighty fine and . was it poke 5 
Maun bauld Britannia bear Batavia's yoke ? 
May ſhe not apen her ain pantry-door, 

For fear the paughty ſtate ſhould gi'e a roar ? 
Dare ſhe nane of her herrings ſell or prive, 

Afore ſhe ſay, Dear Matkie, wi' ye'r leave?“ 

| Curſe on the wight wha tholes a thought ſae tame 

He merits not the manly Briton's name. 

Grant they re good allies, yet it 's hardly wile 
To buy their friendſhip at ſae high a price : 

But frae that airth we needna fear great ſaith, 
Theſe people, right auldfarran, will be laith 
To thwart a nation, wha with eaſe can draw 
Up ilka ſluice yp _ and drown them a” 


Ah, ſlothfu' 2155 a 3 8 8 curſe; 
How dowf looks gentry with an empty purſe ! 
How worthleſs is a poor and haughty drone, 
Wha thowleſs ſtands a hag A b to 
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While active fauls a ſtagnant life deſpiſe, _ 

CY ravidh'd with new pleaſures as they Me 70 

O''er lang, in troth, have we by-ſtanders bien? 
— loot fowk lick * the white out of our een: 
Nor can we wyt them, ſince they had our vote; 

But now any 1 gn the ven of their rost. 


5 le did the moſe intend ada, 10 * 

Till hameo'er ſpitefu* din her lugs oppreſt ; 
Anither ſet of the envious kind 
(With narrow notions horribly confin'd) _ 
Wag their boſs naddles, ſyne with filly, ſpite 
Land ilka worthy project in a bite. 
They force with awkward girn their ridicule, 
And ca? ilk ane concern'd a ſimple fool, 
Excepting ſome wha a' the lave will nick, 
And gi'e them nought bye i whop-haſs to 

lick, 


Malicious envy! root of a. debates, 
The plague of government and bane of ſtates ; 
The nurſe of poſitive deſtructive ſtrife, - | 
Fair friendſhip's fae, which ſours the frogs: of life; 
Promoter of ſedition and baſe fead, | 
Still overjoy'd to ſee a nation bleed ;— 
bein farm fratentt c takin Stap, 


; 1 + : 4 AS x 
* 1 x W £ a; 23 £ 1 : Ctr 
* 


* This . is always applica when 8 with pretence 
of friendſhip, do you an ill turn; as one, licking a mote out of 
your eye, makes it blood · not. 


Stap, ſtap, my laſs 255 forgetna where ye re gawn, 5 
If ye rin on, Heav'n kens where ye may land; 

Turn to your fiſhers' ſang, and let fowk ken 

The north- ſea ſkippers f are leal hearted men, 

Vers'd in the critic ſeaſons of the year, 

When to ilk bay the fiſhing-buſs ſhould ſteer, 

There to.hawl up with joy the plenteous fry, 

Which on the decks in ſhining heaps ſhall lie, 

Till carefou hands, e en while they ve vital heat 4. 

Shall be employ” d to ſave their j juices ſweet ; 

Strick tent they II Ca to flow: OS: wi' So 

brine dS, 6K 

In barrels tight, that ſhall nae Bever FIR 

Then in the foreign markets we ſhall band; 

With upright front, and the firſt ſale demand. 

This, this our faithfou truſtees have in view, 

And honourably will the taſk purſue ; 

Nor are they bigging caſtles in a cloud, 

Their ſhips already into action ſcud ||. 


Now, 


EI 


* The muſe. | f The managers. 


t It is a pi advantage to cure then immediately after 
they are taken, 


Foreign ſalt. 


|| Several large ſhips are a employed, and took in 
their ſalt and barrels a month ago, 


— „% „ 8 =_ — e 
1 8 CLARE) - OS „ — 
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But leave the matter to their prudent care: 
They 're men of candour, and right well 2 wate 


| Lik eydent bees gawn out and coming in: 


With ſpirits only tint for want of wark, 
And theſe find government form'd for command. 


They *ll leave green Thetis to embrace the ſun: 


 * Holds long up its head; lopgeſt keeps the highway I a. 
gate. | | | e Dun g 


Now, dear ill- natur'd billies, ſay nae b 


That truth and honeſty hads lang the gate * : 
Shoulder to ſhoulder let 's ſtand firm and ſtout, 
And there 's nae fear but we *ll ſoon make it out; 
We ve reaſon, law, and nature on our fide, 
And have nae bars, but party, ſloth, and pride. 


"= 


When a' 's in order, as it ſoon will be, 
And fleets of buſſes fill the northern fea, 
What hopefou images with joy ariſe 
In order rank'd before the muſeꝰs eyes! 

A wood of maſts, well mann'd; their joval din, 


Here haff a nation, healthfou wiſe, and ſtark, 


[& #] 


Shall now find place their genius to exert, 
While in the common good they act their part. 
Theſe fit for ſervitude ſhall bear a hand, 


Beſides, this, as a nurſery, ſhall breed 
Stout ſkill'd marines, which Britain's navies need. 
Pleas'd with their labour, when their taſk is done, 


OO — 2 — 9 


Then 


—— — 
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Then freſheſt fiſtr ſhall on the brander bleez, 
And lend the buſy browſter wife a heen; 4 
While healthfou” ä ſhall on their: honeſt 

flame, 

With reaming daaff, and W to her name, 2 
Whaſe active motion to his heart did reach, 
As ſhe the cods was turning on the deeed e. 15 
Curs'd poortith! love and hymen's deadly fae, 
(That gars young fowk in prime ery aft, Oh hey!” 
And fingle live, till age and runkles ſhaw 
Their canker' d ſpirits good for nought at a.) 
Now flit your camp, far frae our confines ſcour, 
Our lads and laſſes ſoon ſhall flight your pow'r ; 
For rowth ſhall cheriſh love, and love ſhall bring 
Mae men t' improve the ſoil and ſerve the _ 
Thus univerſal plenty ſhall produce 
Strength to the alone, and arts for Joy and uſe. ICH 


0 aig ! thou ay. of great nd ſma', 
Thou nervous ſinnow of baith war and law ! | 
The ſtateſman's drift, ſpur to the artiſt's ſkill ; 
Nor do the very flamens f like thee ill; 
The ſhabby poets hate thee :—that 's a lie! 
Or elſe they are nae of a mind wi' me. 
Plenty 


8 Py : y lb 4 — 
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. The beech i is the ſea-ſhore, where they dried the cod 
and ling, | 


7 Prieſts, 
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Plenty ſhall cultivate ilk ſcawp and moor, | 
Now lea and bare, becauſe the landlord 's poor, 
On ſcroggy braes ſhall akes and aſhes grow, 
And bonny gardens clad the brecken how. 

Do others backward dam the raging main“, 
Raiſing on barren ſands a flow'ry plain? 
By us then ſhou'd the thought of 't be.endur'd, 
To let braid tracts of land lie unmanur'd ? 
Uncultivate nae mair they ſhall appear, 
But ſhine with a” the beauties of the year; 
Which ſtart with eaſe frae the obedient ſoil, 
and ten times o'er n a little wil, 


. mild; dane, i nbi billom 
| br eak, . 

| Pleniſht with nought but ſhells and une wreck, 
Braw towns ſhall riſe, with ſteeples mony a ane, 
And houſes bigget a' with eſtler ſtane ; 
Where ſchools polite {hall lib'ral arts Ari. b 
And make an hard'rous n * away. 


er e riſing frve his wat⸗ ry. hed: 
The pearly drops hap down his lyart bends. 
Oceanus with pleaſure hears him ſing, 
Tritons and Nereids form a jovial ring, 
And, dancing on the deep, attention draw, 
While a' the winds in love, but ſighing, blaw. 

= The 


— 


— 


The Dutch have gained a great deal from the ſea. 


The ſea-born prophet ſang, in ſweeteſt ſtrain, 

« Britons, be blyth ; fair queen of iſles, be fain; 

| « A richer people never ſaw the ſun. | 

„ Gang tightly throw what fairly you *ve begun, 

« Spread a 2 ſails and ſtreamers in the wind, 

« For ilka pow'r in ſea and air 's your friend; 

« Great Neptune's unexhauſted bank has nore 5 

Of endleſs wealth, will gar yours a“ run o'er.” 

He ſang ſae loud, round rocks the echoes flew, 

« Tis true, be n and EY n g, #6? TW 
0 true.“ 
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o $342 | 341 Io BEBE % al 44 PF x 
| - ON, THE; ZCLIPSE,, of me. sun, 
a 7 fit þ aa rutt- Wen ; 
No! ow vY Lawſon add pat throng, 


Jo tell a great eclipſe in little ſong 
That is our Gregory's“ or fam'd Halley's F taſk; 
*Tis they who are converſant with each ſtar, 
We know how planets planets' rays. debar ; 
This to pretend, my muſe is not ſo bold, 
She only echoes what ſhe has been told. 


Our rolling globe 1 will 1 ho made the ſun 
Seem half-way up Olympus to have run, 
When night's pale queen, in her oft changed way, 
Will intercept in dire& line his ray, _ 
And make black night uſurp the throne of day. 
The curious will attend that hour with care, 
And wiſh no clouds may hover in the air, 
To dark the medium, and obſtruct from ſight 
The gradual motion and decay of light ; | 


ü-» 1 r 2 . — Ps," ELDER 


* Mr. Gregory, profeſſor of mathematics in Edinburgh. 
+ Fellow of the Royal Society, London. 
According to the Copernican ſyſtem. 
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Whilſt thoughtleſs fools will view the warp, 
Io ſee which of the planets will prevail; 

For then they think the ſun and moon a war, 
Thus ROO les ane the op ner mar. 


When this arab darkneſs overhades the 
Plains, . | 
'Twil give an 64d Tat. 5 awarded Web 3 
Plain honeſt hinds, who do not know the cane 
Nor know of orbs, their motions or their laws, 
Will from the nene furrows  homeward 
bend. | 

In dire efiaſen;} judging cine the and 
Of time approacheth : thus poſſeſt with fear, 
They 'll think the gen'ral conflagration near. 
The traveller, benighted on the road, 
Will turn devout, and ſupplicate his God. 
Cocks with their careful mates and younger fry, 
As if 't were ev'ning, to their rooſts will fly. 
The horned cattle will forget to feed, 
And come home lowing from the gra mead. 
Each bird of day will to his neſt repair, 
And leave to bats and owls the duſky air : 
The lark and little robin's ſofter lay 
Will not be heard till the return of day. 
Now this will be great part of Europe's caſe, 
While Phebe 's as a maſk on Phœbus' face. | 
The unlearn'd clowns, who don't our æra know, 
From this dark Friday will their ages ſhow ; | 
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As I have often heard old country men 
18 of 4 en _ their nu ben. 


| Not — ſhall laſt this Gangs: uncommon — 
When light diſpels the ploughman's fear of doom; 
With merry heart he Il lift his-raviſh'd: ſight 
Up to the heav'ns, and welcome back the light. 

| How: juſt 's the motions of theſe: whirling ſpheres, 
Which ne'er can err while time is met by years 
How vaſt is little man's capacious/ſoul, . 
That knows how orbs thro' wilds of * roll! 
How great 's the pow'r of that omnific hand, 
Who gave them motion by his wiſe command, 
That they ſhould not, while time had being, ſtand! 


_—_ aa ae... Ros. ei. 
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1715. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S QUALIFICATIONS DEBATED *. 


Fzom different ways of thinking comes debate, 
This we deſpiſe, and that we over-rate, 

Juſt as the fancy takes, we love or hate: 
Hence Whig and Tory live in endleſs jar, 

And moſt of families in civil war: . 
Hence, mongſt the eaſieſt men beneath the ſkies, 
E'en in their eaſy dome, debates ariſe: 

As late they did with ſtrength of judgment ſcan 


Thoſe qualities that form a gentleman. | 


—— 


* . By ſome of the fellows of the Eaſy Club, a juve- 
nile ſociety of which I am a fellow. From the general anti- 
pathy we all ſeemed to have at the ill-humour and contra- 
ditions which ariſe from trifles, eſpecially thoſe which conſti- 
tute Whig and Tory, without having the grand reaſon for it ; 
this engaged us to take a pleaſure in the ſound of an Eaſy 
Club. The club, by one of our ſpecial laws, muſt not exceed 
twelve ; and every gentleman, at his admiſſion, was to take the 
name of ſome Scots author, or one eminent for ſomething ex- 
traordinary, for obſcuring his real name in the regiſter of our 
lucubrations; ſuch as are named in this _ 3 
Buchanan, Hector Boece, &c. 


„„ F 
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Firſt Tippermalloch pled, with Spaniſh grace, 
That gentry only ſprung from ancient race, 
Whoſe names in old records of time were fix'd, 
In whoſe rich veins ſome royal blood was mix'd. 
I, being a poet ſprung from a Douglas” loin, 
In this proud thought did with the doctor join; 
With this addition, if they could ſpeak ſenſe, 
Ambitious I, ah! had no more pretence. 
Buchanan, with ſtiff argument and bold, 

Pled, gentry took its birth from powerful gold: 
Him Hector Boece join'd ; they argu'd ſtrong; 
Said they, © to wealth that title muſt belong; 
If men are rich, they re gentle; and' if not, 


„ You ll own their birth and ſenſe are ſoon | 


* forgot. 
e Pray fay,” faid they, © how much reſpeAtul 
Dh 
'« Demands an old red coat and mangled face? 
“ Or one, if he could like an angel preach, 
« Tf he to no rich benefice can reach? 
*« Fen progeny of dukes are at a ſtand 
How to make out bare gentry without land.” 
Blut ſtill the doctor would not quit the field, 
But that rich upſtarts ſhould to birth- right yield: 
He grew more ſtiff, nor would the plea let go; 
Said he was right, and ſwore it ſnould be ſo. 


; But happy we, who have fuch wholeſome laws, 
Which, without pleading, can decide a cauſe. 
- ; 1 00 
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To this good law recourſe we had at laſt, 

That throws off wrath, and makes our friendſhip 
In which the legiſlators laid the plot 

To end all controverſy by a vote. 


Yet that we more good-humour might * 

We frankly turn'd the vote another way: 

As in each thing we common topics ſhun, 

So the great prize nor birth nor riches won. 

The vote was carried-thus that eaſy. he 

Who ſhould three years a ſocial fellow be, 

And to our Eaſy Club give no offence, 

After triennial trial, ſhould commence 

A gentleman ; which' gives as juſt a claim 

To that great title, as the blaſt of fame 

Can give to thoſe, who tread in human gore, 

Or thoſe, who heap up hoards of coined ore ; 

Since, in our ſocial friendſhip, nought 's deſign'd 

But what may raiſe and brighten up the mind; 

We aiming cloſe to walk by virtue's rules, 

To find true humour's ſelf, and leave her ſhade 
to fools. 


* 
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1721. 


oN FRIENDSHIP. _ 


Tux earth-born clod who hugs his idle pelf, 
His only friends are Mammon and himſelf. 
The drunken ſots, who want the art to think, 
Still ceaſe from friend ſhip when they ceaſe from 
an. 
The empty fop, who ſcarce for man alt paſs, 
Ne'er ſees a friend but when he views his glaſs. 


Friendſhip firſt ſprings from ſympathy of mind, 
Which to complete the virtues all combine, 
And only found *mongſt men who can eſpy 
The merits of his friend without envy. 
Thus all pretending friendſhip 's but a dream, 
Whoſe 185 is not reciprocal eſteem. | 


Funn ̃è 


A* 1721. * 
THE AUTHOR'S ADDRESS . 
TO THE TOWN-COUNCH« ON EDINBURGH. 


You poet humbly means and ſhaws, 
That contrair to juſt rights, and laws, | 2 3 
5 ſuffer d muckle rang, 5 
By Lucky Reid * and ballad-ſingers, . 
Wha thumb'd with their coarſe, dirty fingers 
Sweet Adie 8 funeral ſang; TE” 
They ſpoil'd my ſenſe, and ſtaw my caſh, 
My muſe's pride murgully'd ; 
And printing it like their vile traſh, _ 
The honeſt lieges whilly d. 5 
Thus undone, to London +. 
It gade to my diſgrace, 
Bae pimpin and limpin, 
In rags vi bluther'd face. 
| Frag Yet 


3 


* A printer's reli, who, with the hawkers, reprinted my 
paſtoral on Mr. Addiſon, without ' my W on ugly 
paper, full of errors. 


One of their incorrect copies was reprinted at 1 
by Bernard Lintot, in folio, before he printed it, a ſecond 
time, from a correct copy of my own, with the Honotrable 
Mr, Burchet's Engliſh verſion of it. 


+ fo 
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Yet gleg-eyed friends throw the aiſguile 
Receiv'd it as a dainty prize, 
For a' it was ſae hav'ren. 
Gart Lintot take it to his preſs, 
And clead it in a braw new dreſs, 
Syne took it to the tavern. _ 
But tho' it was made clean and brow. 
Sae fair it had been knoited, | 
It blather'd buff * before them a”, s. 
And aftentimes turn d doited. 
a griev'd me, and reav'd_ me | 
£9. A kindly ſleep and reſt, 
By carlings and gorling 
To be hag Air oppreſt. 


Wherefore to you, ne- er kend to gude | 1, 
But wiſely had the good town's bridle, 
Myũ cafe T plainly tell; Eo 
And, as your ain , plead I may have 
Your word of weight tf, when now 1 crave 
To guide my gear myſel. 
„ . Then 


— 


„ 


—_— 


W 3 Spoke: nonſenſe, from words u wanting, and many 
wrong ſpelled and _ tt aa for bert, {nga for 
Phraſe, &c. 


8 3 A free citizen. | 


1 To jnterpoſe their juſt ayjhority in my favour, and gr 
me an act to ward off thoſe mega of which act 1 grate: 
fully acknowledge the W = 
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Then clean and fair the type ſhall be, 
The paper like the ſnaw, | 
Nor ſhall our town think ſhame wi' ne, 
When we gang far awa. | 
What's wanted, if granted, 
Beneath your honour'd wing, 
Baith hantily and cantily _ 
Jour ſupplicant ſhall fing *. 


* —— * 


8 um! 


1 5 There « bilge abundance of their Nn who daily 
oblige . to pray. 
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4 5 
1721. 


THE PETITION TO THE WHIN-BUSH CLUB #. 


Or Crawfyrd-Moor, born in Leadhill Ts 
Where min'ral ſprings Glenganer | fill, 
Which joins ſweet-flowing Clyde, 
Between auld Crawfurd-Lindſay's towers, 
And where Deneetne rapid pours 
His ſtream thro* Glotta's tide; 
Native of Clydeſdale's upper ward, 
Bred fifteen ſummers there, 
Tho', to my loſs, I am nae laird, 
By birth, my title 's fair; 
0 To 


* This club conſiſts of Clydeſdaleſhire gentlemen, who fre- 
quently meet at a diverting hour, and keep up a good under- 
| ſanding amongſt themſelves over a friendly bottle. And, 
from a charitable principle, eaſily collect into their treaſurer's 
box a ſmall fund, which has many a time relieved the di- 
* of indigent perſons of that ſhire. 


+ In the pariſh of Crawfurd-Moor, famous for the lead and 
gold mines belonging to the earl of Hoptoun. 


+ The name of a ſmall river, which takes its riſe from the 
Leadhills, and enters Clyde between the caſtle of Crawfurd 
and the mouth of Deneetne, another of the branches of Clyde: 


To bend wi' ye, and ſpend wi' ye 
An ev'ning, and gaffaw, 
bo merit and ſpirit 
Be found without a flaw. 
Since 75 ye do nought at random, 
Then take my bill to Aviſandum ; - 
And if there 's nae objection, 
I' deem 't my honour, and be glad, 
To come beneath your Whin-buſh ſhade, | 
And claim from it aa 
If frae the caverns of a head 
That's boſs, a ſtorm ſhould: blaw, _ 
Etling wi? ſpite to rive my reed, 
And give my muſe a fa, 
When poring and ſoaring 
O'er Heliconian heights, 
She traces theſe places 
Where Cynthius delights. 
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155 SPOKEN * To ZOLUS, | | 
IN THE: HOUSE, OF MARLEGTELD, 


on THE N1GHT or A VIOLENT winD. | 


28 , 434 
Ne f * 11 21 
i ö i. T$7f JJ) 


War on this knits blut checked god, 
Sacred to Phœbus, and th*'abode © 
Of Bennet &, his much-dauted ſon, 215 
Say, wherefits makes thow all this 5. 
In dead of night ?—=Heh! like a ko. 

To fuff at winnocks and/cry Wow !1— 
I have it now, Juno has ſen 
The fair Bennetas tread the green, 
And them for bairns of Venus gueſt, 
Sae ſends thee to diſturb their reſt. 

Pray wauk your body, if you pleaſe, 

Gae gowl and tooly on the ſeas; 

Thou wants the pith to do them harm ; 
Within we *re ſafe, and ſnug, and warm, 
Kindly refreſh'd with healthfu' ſleep, 
While to my cod my pow I keep, 
Canty and coſiely I lye, 

And baith thy burſten cheeks defy. - 


— 


* Sir William Bennet, who lived at Marlefield. 
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CLYDE'S WELCOME Tro HIS PRINCE. 


Wrar cheerful ſounds from ev'ry fide T hear! 
How beauteous on their banks my nymphs appear! 
Got thro? theſe maſly mountains at my ſource, 
Oꝰer rocks ſtupendous of my upper courſe, _ 
To theſe fair plains where I more ſmoothly move, 
Throw verdant vales to meet Avona's f love. 
Yonder ſhe comes beneath Dodonia's ſnade, 
How blyth ſhe looks, how ſweet and gaylie clade! 
Her flow'ry bounds bear all the pride of May, 
While round her ſoft meanders ſhepherds play, | 5 
Hail, lovely Naid! to my boſom large, To | 
Amidſt my ſtores, commit thy cryſtal charge, | 
And ſpeak theſe joys all thy deportment ſhews, 
That to old Ocean I may have good news. 

With ſolemn voice thus ſpoke majeſtic Clyde; ; 

In ſofter notes 15 Avon thus reply d: = 


| Great Glotta! bag th have I had cauſe to mourn, 
While my forſaken Wr mri from my urn; 
| Since 


* The river falls o over ſeveral bigh p h fuchs as Corra's 
Lin, Stane-byre Lin, &c. 2 


+ The ſmaller Anon which joinsth Clyde near Hamilton, 
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Since my late Lord, his nation's juſt delight, 
Greatly lamented ſunk in endleſs night. 

His hopeful Stem, our chief defire and boaſt, 
Expos'd to danger on ſome foreign coaſt, 
Lonely for . I've murmur d on my way, 


The fire return'd —ſuſt — for thy pains, , 
So long to wind. thro” ſalitary plains $4) 2s; 
Thy loſs, was mine, I ſympathiz'd with thee, 
Since one our griefs, then ſhare thy j joys with me. 

Then her me, 8 chien of the 755 : 
Huſh all your cat racts till I tell my tale, 7:0 
Then riſe and roar, and kiſs your, bord'ring flowers, 
And ſound our joys around yon lordly towers; 
Ton lorldly towers, which happy now contain 
Var brave and youthful R return d again. 


Welcome! in loudeſt Ne cry'd the flood ; 
His welcome echo'd from each hill and wood: 
Enough, Avona; long may they contain 
The noble youth, - ſafely return'd again. 

From the green mountain * where I lift my head, 


With my twin-brothers, Annan and the Tweed, 
To 


* From the fame hill the rivers Clyde, Tweed, and Annan 
have their riſe ; yet run to three different ſeas, viz. the northem 
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To thoſe high arches 1 7 
The pious Mungo fiſh'd the trout and ring; 
My faireſt nymphs ſhall on my margin play, 

And make e'en all the year one holiday: | 
The ſylvan powers and watches of each hight, + | 
Where fleecy flocks and clinibing goats delight, 
Shall from their groves and rocky mountains roam, 
To join with us and ſing his welcome home. 

With lofty notes we il ſound his high deſcent, 
His dawning merits, and heroic bent; | 
Thoſe early rays which ſtedfaſtly ſhall ſhine, 

And add new glories to his ancient line; 

A line aye loyal, and fir'd with gen'rous zeal, 

The braveſt patrons of the commonweal : 

From him, who plung'd the ſword (ſo muſes ſing f) 
Deep in his breaſt, who durſt defame our king. | 


— —_s A 4 — — 3 


* The bridge of Glaſgow; where, as it is reported, 
St. Mungo, the patron of that city, drew up a fiſh that 
brought him a ring which had been dropt: which miracle 
Glaſgow retains the memory of in the city arms. 


+ Vide the ingenious Mr. Patrick Gordon's account of 
this illuſtrious family, in his poem on the valiant atchievements 
of our great king Robert, ſurnamed the Bruce, chap. iv. be- 
ginning at this ſtanza, the prophet ſpeaks to our monarch : 


Now in thy time (quoth he) there ſhall arrive 
A wortby knight, that from his native land 
= Shall 
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We ll fing the fire which in his boſom glows, 
To warm his friends, and ſcorch his daring foes ; 
Endow'd with all thoſe ſweet, yet manly charms, 
As fit him for the fields of love or arm: 
Fixt in an high and independent ſtate, 
Above to act ** 's litle, to be ow” 


i! 


Guard him, firſt Pow'r, whoſe hand diregt the 
„ | 
And teach him through Fes caverns to run; 
Long may he on his own fair plains reſide, 


And ſlight my rival Thames, and love his Clyde. 


* 


7 


Shall fly, becauſe he bravely ſhall deprive, 
In glorious fight, a knight that ſhall withſtand 
Thy praiſes due, while he doth thee deſcrive ; 
Yea, een this knight ſhall with victorious hand 
Come here; whoſe name his ſeed ſhall eternize, 
And ſtill thy virtuous line ſhall (ympathire. 


5 1721. 


ont Th MARQUIS or BOWMONT's 
| corre OFF HIS HAM. 


SHALL Berenice's trefles mount the ſkies, 

And by the muſe to ſhining fame ariſe? 

Belinda's lock invite the ſmootheſt lays 

Of him whoſe merit claims the Britiſh bays ? 

And not, dear Bowmont, beautiful and young, 
The graceful ringlets of thy head be ſung ? 

How many tender hearts thine eyes hath pain'd! 
How many ſighing nymphs thy locks have chain'd! 


The god of love beheld him with envy, 
And on Cytherea's lap began to cry, 
All drench'd in tears, O mother! help your ſon, 
* Elſe by a mortal rival I'm undone ; 
„With happy charms h' encroaches on my ſway, 
His beauty diſconcerts the plots I lay, 
* When I've made Cloe her humble ſlave admire, 
„Straight he appears and kindles new deſire ; 
“She ſighs for him, and all my art beguiles, 
© Whilſt he, like me, commands and careleſs 

e ſmiles. 

* Ah me! thoſe fable circles of his hair, 
5 Which wave around his beauties red and fair, 


ce I cannot 
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& J cannot bear Adonis would ſeem dim, 
„ With all his flaxen _ if plac'd by him.“ 


Vun . 3.66 No more, my. deareſt boy, 
« Shall thoſe enchanting curls thy peace deſtroy; 
&« For ever ſep rate, they ſhall ceaſe to grow | 
6 Or round his cheek, or on his ſhoulders flow: 
« T Il uſe my flight, and make them quickly feel 
Their honour's loſt by the invading ſteel: 
I Ill turn myſelf in ſhape of mode and health, 
« And gain upon his youthful mind by ſtealth ; 
«© Three times the ſun ſhall not have rous'd the 

6, mary, | 

2 N he conſent thoſe from him ſhall be horn N 


The promiſe ſhe 8 : but — 5 vain, 
And till ſhall prove, while his bright eyes remain; 
And of revenge blind Cupid muſt deſpair, - 

As long 's the lovely ſex are grac'd with hair; 
They 'll yield the conquering glories of their heads, 
To form around his beauty eaſy ſhades; 
And in return, Thalia ſpaes, and ſings, 

His lop'd-off locks ſhall ſparkle in their rings. 


$ERIGUS, | To 


1721. 


TO SOME YOUNG LADIES, 


Who were diſpleaſed with a Gentleman for telling them, that 
condemnation to a ate of oy was the greateſt of 


puniſhments. 


Wurf condemn 4a 1 to virgin ſtate, 
By the ſuperior powers, 

Would to your ſex prove cruel fate, 
I *m ſure it would to ours. 


From you the numerous nation ſpring, | 
Your breaſts our being fave, 

Your beauties make the youthful ſing, 

And ſoothe the old and grave. 


Alas! haw ſoon would every wight 
Deſpiſe both wit and arms; 

To primitive old chaos night, 
We *d fink without your charms. 


No more our breath would be our care, 
Were love from us exil'd ; 
Sent back to Heaven with all the fair, 
This world would turn a wild. 


vol. L . Regardleſs 
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Regardleſs of theſe ſacred ties, 
Wife, huſband, father, ſon, 
All government we would deſpiſe, 
And like wild tygers run. | 


Then, ladies pardon the miſtake, 
And with th* accus'd agree, 

I beg it for each lover's ſake, 
Low bended on my knee oh 


Anderankly wiſh what has been ſaid, 
By the audacious youth, 

Might be your thought; but I'm afraid 
It will not prove a truth: | 


For often, ah! you make us groan, 
By your too cold diſdain 

Then, quarrel with us when we moan, 
And rave amidſt our pain. 


- SERIOUS, 


THE POET'S WISH. 


Fzaz great Apollo, poet ſay, 
What is thy wiſh, what wadſt thou hae, 
When thou bows at his ſhrine? _ 
Not carſe o' Gowrie's fertile field, 
Nor a' the flocks the Grampians yield, 
That are baith ſleek and fine : 
Not coſtly things brought frae afar, 
As ivory, pearl, and gems; 
Nor thoſe fair ſtraths that water'd are 
With Tay and Tweed's ſmooth ſtreams, 
Which gentily, and daintily, 
Pare down the flow'ry braes, 
As greatly, and quietly, | 
They wimple to the ſeas. 


Whaever by his canny fate 
Is maſter of a good eſtate, 
That can ilk thing afford, 
Let him enjoy *t withoutten care, 
And with the wale of curious fare 
Cover his ample board. 
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Much dawted by the gods is he, 
| Wha to the Indian plain 
Succeſsfu* ploughs the wally ſea, 
And ſafe returns again, 
With riches, that hitches 
Him high aboon the reſt 
Of ſma' fowk, and a* fowk, 
That are wi' poortith preſt. 


For me, I can be well content * 
To eat my bannock on the bent, 
f And kitchen 't wi' freſh air; 
Of lang- kail I can make a feaſt, 
And cantily had up my creſt, 
And laugh at diſhes rare. 
Nought frae Apollo T demand, 
But throw a lengthen'd life, 
My outer fabric firm may ſtand, 
And faul clear without ſtrife. 
May he then, but gie then, 
Thoſe bleflings for my ſkair ; 
I'll fairly, and ſquairly, 
Quite a', and ſeek nae mair. 


SERIOUS. , _ 8 


1724. | 


HEALTH: 
- n "I 2 8 i; : : TIS 
A POEM INSCRIBED TO THE EARL OF STAIR. 


Br 't mine the Konout once again to hear 

And ſee the beſt of men for me appear; 
['ll proudly chant : be dumb, ye vulgar throng !/ q 
Stair bids me ſing ; to him theſe lays nen: 1 

If by approves, . who < can condemn my JoogT, * 


Of health 1 ſing. —O health my portion be, . 
And to old age I 'll ſing, if bleſs'd by the. 
Bleſſing divine! Heaven's faireſt gift to man! 
Soul of his joys! and length'ner of his ſpan! 
His ſpan of life preſerv'd with panting breath, 
Without thy br Ree: a Wb death. 


The victor kings may cauſe wide nations bow, 
And half a globe with conqu'ring force ſubdue ; ; 
Bind princes to their axle-trees, and make 
The wond' ring mob of ſtaring mortals quake 3 F 
Ere& triumphal arches, and obtain 
The loud huzza from thouſands in their train: 

But if her ſweetneſs balmy health denies, 
Without _ pillars or * ZEneids riſe. 2 


G3 —  Colmeline | 
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Coſmelius may on ſilky quilts repoſe, ' 
And have a num'rous change of fineſt clothes ; 
Box*d in his chair, he may be borne to dine 
On ortolans, and ſip fine Tokay wine: 
His hver if an inflammation ſeize, 
Or waſting lungs ſhall make Him _" and 

wheeze, 

No more he ſmiles ; nor can his richeſt toys, 
Or looking-glaſs, regs his wonted j joys: 
The rich brocade becomes à toilſome weight, 
Thie brilliant gem offends his weakly ſight; 
Perfumes grow nauſeous then, nor can he bear 
Loud tuneful notes that us'd to charm his ear: 
To, pleaſe his taſte the cook attempts in vain, 
When now each former pleaſure ! him . 


Nor flowing bowls, loud kugh, or | mil 
& © 5 

Nor ſmutty tale, delight * roving — 5 
When health forſakes him, all diverſions tire; j 
There's nothing pleaſes, nothing can inſpire 
A blythſome ſmile ; he ſhuns the ſhine of light, 
And broken flumbers make a, weary. Ugh: 
If filent ſleep Ah, to bring him eaſe, 
He dreams a mountain lies upon his en: 
Or that he flies the fury. of ſome beaſt; 
Sees at vaſt diſtance, guſhing from the — 
oY py ſtream, while burning thirſt provoke 


93 Him, 


. 
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Him, fainting; to climb up the eraggy edge, 

And drag his -limbs-thiro? many a thorny Ne! 

Hangs o'er a precipice, or ſinks i in waves 

And all' the while he me _— ſtarts, and 
„ ai i en 19 of 


How mad % tht FR pat by 97 his paſſions wild, 
Who 's of his greateſt happineſs beguil'd ; 
Who ſeems, whate'er he ſays, by actions low, 

To court Pons dur nz s greateſt foe! 


From _ 1 detply {kill'd in nice ragoos, 

In oleos, ſalmagundies, and hogoes, 
Montanus fends for cooks, that his TI board 
May all invented luxury afford : 

Health 's never minded, while the appetite 
Devours the ſpicy death with much delight. 
Meantime, king Arthur's ſav'ry knighted loin 
Appears a elowny and 's not allow'd to join 
The marinated ſmelt, and ſturgeon jowls, 
Soup-vermicell, ſous'd turbot, cray, and ſoals, 
| Fowls A.la-daub, and omelet of eggs, 

The ſmother'd coney, and bak d paddocks legs, 
Pullets a biſk, and orangedo pye, 5 
The larded peacock, and the tarts de moy, 

The collar'd veal, and pike in caſſorole, 
Pigs à-la-braiſe, the tanſy and bruſole; 
With many a hundred * diſh, 
1 the moiety of fleſh or fiſh 


Yom 
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bs wholly loſt, and vitiate as the taſte 

Of them who eat the dangerous repaſ e þ, 

Until the feeble ſtomach's A net 

The fibres weaken'd, and the blood enflam'd. 

What aching heads, what ſpleen, and drow eyes, 

From undigeſted crudities ariſe! _ | 
But when Montano's paunch is eee 
The bagnio or emetic wine 's employ'd 

Theſe he imagines methods the moſt ſure, - 

After a ſurfeit, to complete a cure; 

But never dreams how much the balm of life 

Is waſted by this forc'd unnat'ral ſtrife. 

Thus pewter veſſels muſt by ſcouring. wear, . 

While plate, more free from droſs, continues clear. 

Long unconſum'd the oak can bear the beams, 

Or lye for ages firm beneath the ſtreams ;' 

But when alternately the rain and rays - 

Now daſh, then dry the plank, it ſoon decays. 

Luxurious man! altho? thou rt bleſt with wealth, 

Why * thou uſe it to en . ne 


Fg Mellantius, if you " — * 0 art 
To feaſt your friends, and keep their ſouls fc F 
One good ſubſtantial Britiſh diſh, or two, . - 
Which ſweetly: in their natural juices * 
Only appear: and here no danger -s Bunt. 
To tempt the appetite beyond i its bound; 
And you may eat, or not, as you incline; 1110 


1 A as you pleaſe, drink water, beer, or wine. 
Here 
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Here hunger 's ſafe, and gratefully appeas 4, 
e ſpleen s forbid, and all the ſpirits evil 
4 we end nn and bee. 
e views, * rais'd * around, 
A thouſand acres of fat furrow'd ground. 
And all his own; but theſe no pleaſure Yield, 1 
While ſpleen hangs as a fog o'er ev'ry field: 
The lovely landſcape clad with gilded corn 
The banks and ende whiah, ein and groves 
adorn, | 
No reliſh have; his envious * du. 
Still on the fret, complains his fate 's,unkind : _ 
Something, he wants which always flies his reach, | 
Which makes him groan beneath his n N 
beech. | 
When all of nature, ſilent, ſeem to ſhun 
Their cares, and nod till the returning ſun, 
His envious thoughts forbid refreſhing ſleep, 
And on the rack his hopeleſs wiſhes keep: 
Fatigu'd and drumbly from the down he flies, } 
With ſkinny, cheek, pale lips, and blood-run eyes. 
Thus toil'd with lab'ring thoughts, he looks aghaſt, 
And taſteleſs loaths the nouriſhing repaſt : 7 
anden eaſy paſſage finds, 
Where joy 's debarr'd, in ſuch corroded minds. 
Such take no care the ſprings of life to ſave, 
was their health, and b fill a n , 


Unlike 
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Unlike gay Myrtil, who, with cheerful alt, 
Leſs envious; tho* leſs rich, no flave to eure, 
While he ſees thouſands leſs oblig'd to fate, 

And oft'ner from his ſtation caſts his eye 


On thoſe below him; than on thoſe more d 


Thus envy finds no accefs to his breaſt, | 


To ſour his gen'tous joy, or break his reſt. 


He ſtudies to do actions juſt and kind; £ 
Which with the beſt reflections cheer the mind; 
Which is the firſt preſervative of health, 

To be preferr'd to grandeur, pride; an 22 b. | 
Let all 'who would pretend to common _ 


*Gainſt: pride and envy fill be on defence; 
Who love their health, nor would cn joys oon. 


trol, 


Let them ne er nuffe fuch Kae in thei foul. 


Nor, oY on | rolling Phimos to 2 News, 
Phimos, who by his livid colour ſhews” 
Him lade with vile diſeaſes, which are b. 
Upon his botes, and with his vitals mixt. 


Does that mani wear the image of his God, 


* 


Who drives to death on ſuch an ugly _ 


| Behold him clad like any bright brit 


In richeſt labours bf the Britiſh loom: 

Embroider'd o'er with gold, whillt lace, " Loi; 

Waves doun hie breaſt; and ruffles oer his 
han” . | 
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Set off with art, while vilely he employys 
In ſinks of death, for low dear-purchas'd jogs C 
He graſps the blaſted ſhadows of the fair, 
Whoſe fickly look, vile breath, and falling hair, 
The flagg'd embrace, and mercenary ſqueeae, 
The tangs of guilt, and terrors of diſeaſe, 
Might warn him to beware, if wild deſire 

Had not ſet all his thoughtleſs ſoul on fire. 

O poor miſtaken youth! to drain thy purſe, 
To gain the moſt malignant human curſe ! 

Think on thy flannel, and mercurial doſe, 
And future pains, to ſave thy nerve and noſe: 
Think, heedleſs wight! how thy infe&ed veins ' 
May plague thee many a day with loathſome pains, 
When the French foe his woeful way has made, 
And all within his dire detachments laid; 

There long may lurk, and, with deſtruction keen, 
Do horrid havock ere the ſymptom 's ſeen, 
But learn to dread the poiſonous diſeaſe, 

When heavineſs and ſpleen thy ſpirits ſeize; 
When feeble limbs to ſerve thee will decline, 

And languid eyes no more with ſparkles ſhine; 
The roſes from thy cheek will blaſted fade, 
And leave a dull complexion like the lead: 

Then, then expect the terrible attack 
Upon thy head, thy conduit, noſe, and back 3 * 
Pains thro? thy n 2 and throat, ad 
ſhins, 

will threaten death, and an hes with thy f fins. 
79 5 How 
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How frightful is the loſs, and the diſgrace, _ 
When it deſtroys#he beauties of the face! 
When the arch noſe in rotten ruin lies, 

And all the venom flames around the eyes; 
When th' uvula has got its mortal wound, 
And tongue and lips form words without a ſound; 
When hair drops off, and; en ame bags and. 

baue, 
ere ulcerated tags of muſcles are! 


But v vain we ada inſtrudion to his e car, Ai 
Who 's no more ſlave to reaſon than to fear; 
Furried by paſſion, and o'ercome with wes 
He ruſhes headlong on his vile deſign : 

The nauſeous: bolus, and the bitter wlll: 

A month of ſpitting, and the ſurgeon's bill, 
Are now forgot, whilſt he - but here tis beſt 
To let the curtain drop, and hide the reſt 
Of the coarſe ſcene, too ſhocking for the ſight 
Of modeſt eyes and ears, that take delight 
To hear with pleaſure Urban's praiſes ſung, 
Urban the kind, the prudent, gay, and young; 
Who moves a man, and wears a roſy) _ 
That can the faireſt of a heart beguile : 

A virtuous love delights him with its grace, 
Which ſoon he il find in Myra's lov'd embrace, 
Enjoying health, with all its lovely train. 
Of joys, free from remorſe, or ſhame, or pain. 
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But Talpo ſighs with matrimonial cares, 
His cheeks wear wrinkles, ſilver grow his hairs, 
Before old age his health decays apace, 
And very rarely ſmiles clear up his face. 
Talpo 's a fool, there s hardly help for that, 
He ſcarcely knows himſelf what he *d be at; 
He 's avaricious to the laſt degree, 
And thinks his wife and children make too free 
With his dear idol; this creates his pain, 
And breeds convulſions in his narrow brain. 
He always ſtartled at approaching fate, 
And often jealous of his virtuous mate; 
Is ever anxious, ſhuns his friends to ſave: 
Thus ſoon he Il fret himſelf into a grave; 
There let him rot, worthleſs the muſe's lays, 
Who never read one poem in his days. 


I ſing to Marlus, Marlus who regards 

The well-meant verſe, and gen'rouſly rewards 

The poet's care. Obſerve now, if you can, 

Aught in his carriage does not ſpeak the man: 

Io him his many a winter wedded wife 

Appears the greateſt ſolace of his life. 

He views his offspring with' indulgent love, 

Who his ſuperior conduct all approve. 

Smooth glide his hours; at fifty he 's leſs old 

Than ſome who have not half the number told. 

The cheering glaſs he with right friends can ſhare, 

But ſhuns the deep debauch with cautious care. 
His 
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His 8 are ſound, he ſees the morning 8 

And lifts his face with pleaſure: to the ſkies, 

And quaffs the health n 86 PRIME; on baum 

5 wings, 

Or guſhes from the nd in Jai * 

From fragrant plains he gains the cheering ſmell, 

While ruddy beams all diſtant dumps repel. | 

The whole of nature, to a mind thus turn'd, 

Enjoying health, with ſweetneſs ſeems adorn'd: 

To him the whiſtling ploughman' s artleſs tune, 

The bleating flocks, the oxen's hollow crune, 

The warbling notes of the ſmall ROE. throng, 

Give more delight than the Italian ſong. 

To him the cheapeſt diſh of rural 3 175 

And water cool in place of wine more rare, 

Sgdall prove a feaſt: on ſtraw he Il find more eaſe, 
Than on the down even with the leaſt diſeaſe. 


Whoever 's tempted to tranſgreſs the line, 

By moderation fix'd to enliv*ning wine, 

View Macro, waſted long before his time, 

Whoſe head, bow'd down, proclaims his liquid 

crime. 

The purple dye, with * ke mixt, 

As witneſſes upon his face are fixkt. 

A conſtant fever waſtes his ſtrength away, 

And limbs enervate gradually decay; 

The gout, and palſy, follow in the rear, 

And make his being burdenſome to bear: i 
; | His 
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His ſqunanifh ſtomach loaths the. ſavoury ſey.*, 
And nought but liquids now can find their ways 


To animate his ſtrength, which daily lies, 
Till the young ab! . pat al hope, and ds 


To practiſe whey we 3 O bade hen | 
Aſſiſt thy ſlave, leſt Bacchanalians g i 
Thy inſpiration, if the tempting grape 
Shall e he bollow eye and ideot ere 


Bu * no 5 * hs repine, 
And wiſh there were not ſuch a juice as wine, 
Imagine here that we are ſo profane 
To think that Heav'n gave plenteous vines in vain: 
No; ſince there s plenty, cups may ſparkling flow, 
And we may drink till our rais'd ſpirits glow z3(aG 
They will befriend our health, while cheerful 
_ rounds 
| Incline to mirth, and keep their proper bounds. | 
Fools ſhould not drink, I own, who ſtill wiſh more, 
And know not when tis proper to give o'er. 
Dear Britons, let no morning-drinks deceive . . 
Your appetites, which elſe at noon would crave 
Such proper aliments as can ſupport, 
At even your hearty bottle, health and ſport. 


Next 


— R D . —_— * 


* 


* The ſirloin of beef. 
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Next view we foth, (400 oft the chil of 

fy" 
A ſeeming friend, but real foe to health.” 
Lethargus lolls his lazy hours away, 
His eyes are drowſy, and his lips are dre; : 
His ſoft enfeebled hands ſupinely hing, 
And ſhaking knees, unus'd, together cling: 

. Cloſe by the fire his eaſy chair too ſtands, 
In which all day he ſnotters, nods, and yawns. | 
Sometimes he *ll drone at piquet, hoping gain, 


But you muſt deal his cards, that's too much pain. Y 
He ſpeaks but ſeldom, puffs at ev'ry pauſe, 


| Words being a labour to his tongue and jaws: 
Nor muſt his friends diſcourſe above their breath, 
For the leaſt noiſe ſtounds thro? his ears like death. 
He cauſes ſtop each cranny in his room, 

And heaps on clothes, to fave him from the 

; rmheum: 

Free air he dreads as his moſt adi foe, 
And trembles at the ſight of ice or ſnow. | 

The warming-pan each night glows o'er his ſheets, 

Then he beneath a load of blankets ſweats ; 

The which, inſtead of ſhutting, opes the door, 

And lets in cold at each dilated pore. 

Thus does the ſluggard health and vigour waſte, 

With heavy indolence, till at the laſt, | 

Sciatic, jaundice, dropſy, or the ſtone, 

Alternate makes the lazy lubbard groan. 


But 


t 


Of ſetting deep, or waſting too much time 
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But active Hilaris much rather loves; 
With eager ſtride, to trace the wilds and groves; | 
To ſtart the covey, or the bounding roe, 
Or work deſtruQive Reynard's overthrow : 

The race delights him, horſes are his care, 

And a ſtout ambling pad his eaſieſt chair. 
Sometimes, to m_ his Forman he 1 plunge the | 
And with expliidcd'i arms the billows ſweep: 

Then on the links, or in the eſtler walls, 

He drives the gowff, or ſtrikes the tennis - balls. 
From ice with pleaſure he can bruſh the ſnow, 
And run rejoicing with his curling throw; 

Or ſend the whizzing arrow from the ſtring, 

A manly game “, which by itſelf J fing. 
Thus cheerfully he Il walk; ride, dance, or game, 
Nor mind the northern blaſt, or ſouthern flame. 
Eaſt winds may blow, and ſudden fogs may fall, 


| But his hale conſtitution's proof to all. 


He knows no change of weather by a corn, 8 985 
Nor minds the black, the blue, or ruddy morn. _ 

Here let no youth, extravagantly given 
Who values neither gold, nor health, nor Heaven, 
Think that our ſong encourages the crime fd 


On 


* 


— 


* A poem on ſeeing the archers playing at the Rovers. 
VOL, Is 5 H if] 
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On furious game, which makes the paſſions bob 

And the fair mean of health a weak'ning toil, 
By violence exceſſive, or the pain, 
Which ruin'd loſers ever myſt abn. 


Our Hilaris deſpiſes wealth * wo. - WY 4 55 

Nor does he love to be himſelf undone; 
But from his ſport can with a ſmile rare, 
And warm his genius at Apollo's fire; 
Find uſeful learning in th' inſpired — 
And bleſs the gen'rous poet for his nr 
Thus he by lit'rature and exerciſe 

yp his ſoul, and. mon "AAP each diſeaſe. 


Health's op ner foes y we ve ; taken care 0 4 


| But — theſe ills 5 do what we * FP 
Then hope for health from, Clerk's * Ae 

ill; ' 

To ſuch, 5 ſeen i in nature s darker laws, 

That for diſorders can aſlign a cauſe;, 

Who know the virtues of ſalubrious plants, 

And what each different conſtitution wants. 

Apply for health-—But ſhun the vagrant quack, 

Who _ the Ms hn n 17 comic 


= : 5 £534! 74 45 
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Pr. Clerk of Edinburgh; . of grea _ and 
2 _ of Pitcairne. 11 5 4 10 
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Or him that charges gazettes with his bills, 
His anodynes, elixirs, tinctures, pills, 
Who rarely ever cures, but often kills, 


Nor truſt thy life to the old woman's charms, 


Who binds' with knotted tape thy legs or arms, 
Which they pretend will purple fevers cool, 


| And thus impoſe on ſome believing fool. 


When agues ſhake, or fevers raiſe a flame, 

Let your phyſician be a man of fame, 

Of well-known learning, and in good reſpect 

For prudence, honour, and a mind erett : 

Nor ſcrimply fave from what's to merit due; 

He ſaves your whole eſtate who ſuccours you. 


Be grateful, Britons, for your temp'rate beams, 


Your fertile plains, green hills, and ſilver ſtreams, 
O'erclad with corn, with groves, and many a mead, 
Where riſe green u n Wr r herds 1 in 2 
ge ed: 67 en : 
Here uſeful plenty mitigates our care, 
And e wirk freſheſt Ars embalms the nw! 


—_— 


Glance . on the bw, and frozen dan? 5 
Where, wrapt in fur, the ſtarving Lapland brood 
Scarce Keep the cold from curdling of their blood ; 
Here meagre want in all its pinching forms, 
Combin'd with Inq wel and on | 
ſtorms, - e | 
' MY To 
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Which *. an weren warmth þ and pleny flows 7 


Yet ankle; 0 an Ruler of this 71 15 

Bear me to Weygate, or to Hudſon's — 60 
Than ſcorch me on thoſe dry and blaſted ny" | 
Where rays direct inflame the boiling veins 
Of gloomy negroes, who re oblig'd to ——_ | 
A thicken'd air, with peſtilential death; 
Where range out-o'er th' inhoſpitable . 
The hunger-edg'd and fierce devouring beaſts 
Where ſerpents crawl which ſure deſtruction bring 
Or in th* envenom'd tooth or forked, ſting ; 
Where fleeting ſands ne'er yield t' induſtrious toil, 
The golden ſheaf, or plants for wine and oil: 
Health muſt be here a ſtranger, where the rage 

Of fey 'riſh beams A a n ns! 


Ye Dutch! enjoy your dams, your, dubrak 
boaſt, + Toe 
And war with Math * a ſandy wy 
Whilſt frighted by theſe deep tumultuous powers, | 
You ſcarce dare ſleep in your ſubaqueous bowers: 
Raiſe high your beds. and ſhun 7 croaking Ml I 
5 Hogs. 2717 
And battle with us your 20 z! 
Soak on your fn, wa N e. your 
ne 1 
To wand off * and pak pains... 


+. 


Let 


ur 


et 
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Let the proud Spaniard ſtrut on naked hills, 
And vainly trace the plain for cryſtal rills. 
Starve on a fallad or a garlic head, 

Pray for his daily roots, not daily bread 3 

Be ſour, and jealous of his friend and wife, 

Till want and ſpleen cut ſhort his thread of life. 


Whilſt we on our auſpicious iſland find 
Whate'er can pleaſe the ſenſe or cheer the mind. 


Bleſt queen of iſles! with a devout regard, 


Allow me to kneel down and kiſs thy ſward, 
Thy flow'ry ſward, and offer Heav'n a vow, 
Which gratitude and love to thee make due; 
If &er I from thy healthful limits ſtray, 

Or by a wiſh, or word, a thought betray 
Againſt thy int'reſt or thy fair renown, 


May never Daphne furniſh me a crown; 


Nor may the firſt-rate judges of our iſle 


Or read, or on my blythſome numbers ſmile. 


Thalia here, ſweet as the light, retir'd, 
Commanding me to ſing what ſhe d inſpir'd, 
And never mind the glooming critics bray : 
The ſong was her's—ſhe ſpoke—and I obey. 
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AN ODE 


ON THE BIR TH y THE MARQUIS OF. v DRUM LANE 


Hl me, ben 54 with Ges nh 

As Pope and Granvile aft employ, | 

That I may flowing numbers chuſe, 
To hail the welcome princely boy. 


But, bred up far frae ſhining courts, 
In moorland glens, where nought I ſee, 
But now and then ſome landart laſs, 
What ſounds polite can flow frae me ? 


Yet, my blyth laſs, amang the lave, 
With honeſt heart her homage pays 3 
Tho? no ſae nice ſhe can behave, 
Yet . as ſhe * ſhe ns: 


| Ariſe, ye nymphs, on. Nitha's aloe... 2 
And gar the craigs and mountains ring; 
Rouſe up the ſauls of a' the ſwains, 
While you the lovely infant ng. 


Keep halyday on ilka howm, 

With gowan garlands gird your brows; 5 . 

Out o'er the dales in dances roam, 
And ſhout around the jovial news. 


— 1 
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By the good benniſon of Heav'n, 
To free you frac the future fright - 

Of foreign lords, a babe is given 
To guard your int'reſt and your right. 


With pleaſure view your prince, who late 
Up to the ſtate of manhood run, 

Now, to complete his happy fate, 
Sees his ain image in a ſon. 


A ſon, for whom be this your pray'r, 

Ilk morning foon as dawn appears; 

God grant him an unmeaſur'd ſkair 
Of a' that 0 his ” forbeers : 


That his great fire may live to ſee 
Frae his delightfu* infant ſpring 

A wiſe and ſtalwart progeny, 
To fence their country and their king. 


Still bleſs her Grace frae whom he ſprung, 
With blythſome heal her ſtrength renew, 
That throw lang life ſhe may be young, 
And bring forth cautioners enow. 
| Watch well, ye tenants of the air, | 
Wha hover round our heads unſeen, 
Let dear Drumlanrig be your care, 
Or when he lifts or ſteeks his een. | 
i H 4 | PO 
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Te hardy heroes, whaſe brave pains 
| Defeated ay th' invading rout, - + 
Forſake a wee th' Elyſian plains, / moles 1 
View, ſmile, and bleſs your lovely ſprout. 


Ye fair, wha ve ken'd the joys of love, 
And glow with chearfu heal and youth, 

Sic as of auld might nurſe a Jove, _ | 
Or lay the breaſt t' Alcides' mouth; 


The beſt and bonnieſt of ye a- 
Take the ſweet babie in your arms ; 
May he nought frae your boſom draw, 
But nectar to nurſe up his charms. 


Harmoniouſly the notes expreſs, 
When ſinging you his dumps debar, 
That diſcord never may impreſs 
Upon his blooming mind a jar. 


Sound a' the poet in his ears, 
E'en while he's hanging at the IN 
Thus moulded, when he comes to years, 
With an exalted guſt he'll feaſt 


On lays immortal, which forbid 
The death of Douglas' doughty name; 
Or in oblivion let lie hid . 
The Hydes, their beauty and their Gs | 


1728. 
AN ODE 
TO GRACE, COUNTESS OF ABor xk, 


| / ON HER MARRIAGE-DAY, 


In 8 gelds the hero toils, 

And wades throw blood to purchaſe fame ; ; 
O'er dreadful waves, from diſtant ſoils, 

The merchant brings his treaſures hame. 


But fame and wealth no joys beſtow, 
If plac'd alane the cyphers ſtand; 
Tis to the figure Love they owe 

The real joys that they command. 


Bleſt he who love and beauty gains, 

Gains what conteſting kings might claim, 

Might bring brave armies to the plains, 
And loudly ſwell the blaſt of fame. 


How happy then is young Aboyne ! 

Of how much heav'n is he poſleſt ! 
How much the care of pow'rs divine, 
Who lies | in lovely Lockpary's breaſt ! 


Gazing 
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. Gazing in raptures on thy charms, 
Ihy ſparkling beauty, ſhape, and youth, 
He graſps all ſoftneſs in his arms, 
And ſips the nectar om ag mouth. 


If ſympathetic likeneſs crave © 
mn parents to be kind, 's 
Each pow'r ſhall guard the charm they gave, 
Venus thy — Pallas thy mind. 


O muſe ! we Gd ſtay thy flight ; : 

The field is ſacred as tis ſweet: 

Who dares to paint the ardent night, _ 
When raviſh'd youth and beauty meet ? 


Here we muſt draw a veil between, 
And ſhade thoſe joys too dazzling clear, 
By ev'ry eye not to be ſeen, 
Not to be heard by ev*ry ar. 


Still in her ſmiles, ye Cupids, play ; 
Still in her eyes your revels keep; 

Her pleaſure be your care by day, 
And whifper ſweetneſs in her ſleep. 


Be baniſh'd each ill-natur'd care, Eg 
Baſe offspring of fantaſtic ſpleen ; 
Of acceſs here you muſt deſpair, 
Her breaſt for you is too ſerene. 
LE he Ma 
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May guardian angels hover round 
Thy head, and ward aff all annoy, 
Be all thy days with raptures crown'd, 
And all thy nights be bleſt with joy. 


AN ODE | 


„ 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF ALEX. BRODIE OF TP, 


70 MISS MARY SLEIGH. 


45 
= 


3 


Wren time was young, and innocence 
With tender love govern'd this round, 
No mean deſign to give offence 
To conſtancy and truth was found : . 
All free from fraud, upon the flow'ry ſward, 
Lovers careſt with fond and chaſte regard. 


From eaſy labours of the day, 
Each pair to leafy bowers retir*d ; 
Contentment kept them ever gay, 
While kind connubial ſweets conſpir'd, 
With ſmiling quiet and balmy health, thro? life 
To make the happy huſband and the wife. 


Our modern wits, in wit leſs, 
With ſpirits weak, and wavering minds, 
Void of reſolve, poorly confeſs 
They cannot reliſh aught that binds. 
Let libertines of taſte ſae wond'rous nice, 
= * to be confin'd i in 3 
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While Brodie with his beauteousSleigh; © 
On pureſt love can ſafely feaſt. 
Quaff raptures from her ſparkling eye, 

And judge of heav'n within her breaſt: 
No dubious cloud to gloom upon his jo, 
Poſſeſſing of what's good can never cloy. > Sie! 


Her beauty might for ever warm, 
Altho' her ſoul were leſs divine; 
The brightneſs of her mind could charm, 
Did leſs her graceful beauties ſhine : 
But both united, with full force inſpire W 
The warmeſt wiſh, and the moſt laſting fire. 


In your accompliſh'd mate, young thane, 
Without reſerve ye may rejoice ; 

The Heav'ns your happineſs ſuſtain, 
And all that think admire your choice. 

| Around your treaſure circling arms entwine, 

Be all thy pleaſure her's, and her's be thine. 


Rejoice, dear Mary, in thy youth, 
The firſt of his brave ancient clan, 
Whoſe foul delights in love and truth, 
And view'd in every light a man 
To whom the fates with liberal hand have given 
Good ſenſe, true honour, and a temper even. 


| When 
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When love and reaſon thus unite 161 alin 
An equal pair in ſacred ties, fis es f 
They gain the human bliſs complete, $f 
And approbation from the ſkies: 
Since you approve, kind Heaven, upon 1 * 
The beſt of bleſlings to their lateſt hour. il 


To you who, rule above the fon, 1 
To you who fly in fluid air, 
We leave to finiſh what 's begun, 
Still to reward and watch the pair. 
Thus far the muſe, who did — i 
And heard the gods name happineſs their fate. 
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THE) FAIR | ASSEMDLY,. 


yy To THE MANAGERS. | _ 


t Honourable Ladies, 
How much is our whole nation indebted to your Ladyſhips | 
for your reaſonable and laudable undertaking to. introduce po- 
liteneſs among us, by a cheerful entertainment, which is highly 
for the advantage of both body and mind, in all that is becom- 
ing in the brave and beautiful; well foreſceing that a barbarous 
ruſticity ill ſuits them, who, in fuller years, muſt a& with an 
addreſs ſuperior to the common claſs of mankind ; and it is 
undeniable, that nothing pleaſes more, nor commands more re- 
ſpect, than an eaſy, diſengaged, and genteel manner. What 
can be more diſagreeable than to ſee one, with a ſtupid impu- 
dence, ſaying and acting things the moſt ſhocking amongſt tlie 
polite ; or others (in plain 3 OTE — not knowing 
how to behaneee. 


Warmed with theſe © elections A the beautifulneſs 
of the ſubject, my thoughts have made their way in the 
following ſtanzas, which, with humility, I beg leave to pre- 
ent to your Ladyſhips.—It is amazing to imagine, that any 
we ſo deſtitute of good ſenſe and manners as to drop the leaſt 
unfavourable ſentiment againſt the Fair Aſſembly. It js to be 
owned, with regret, that the beſt of things have been abuſed, 
The church has been, and in many countries is, the chief place 


bor aignations that are not warrantoble « : wine; one of Heaven's 
kindly 
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kindly bleſſings, may be uſed to one's hurt : the beauty of the 
fair, which is the great preſerver of harmony and ſociety, ha 
been the ruin of many: learning, which aſſiſts in raiſing the 
mind of man up to the elaſs of ſpirits, has given many a one 
brain a wrong caſt: ſo places, deſigned for healthful and man- 
nerly dancing, hape, by people of an unhappy turn, been de. 
bauched by introducing gaming, drunkenneſs, and indecent 
familiarities. But will any argue from theſe, that we muf 
have no harches, no wine, no beauties, no literature, no dan. 
eing : Forbid it Heaven! Noble and worthy Ladies, what. 

ever is under your auſpicious conduct muſt be improving and 
beneficial in every reſpect. May all the fair daughters copy 
after ſuch virtuous and delightful patterns, as you have heen, 
and continue tg b be. That you may be long a e to the 
| ring e is the fincere prayer of, 


5 we it please) your „ Ladylhips, | | 
ns H f Tour moſt un rd bundle be, 


ben. hase 28th. . | S029 7 eee 
ROD "TOE STO] Au n 


1 
13 


eie 20. Das 32:3 (23656. nisig it) 
Awake, Thalia, and defend, 
With cheerfu' carroling, 3 
ö Thy bonny care: thy wings extend, 
And bear me to your ſpring, 
: . — harmony full force may lend © 
© To reaſons that Fbring een 
| Now Caledonian 1 . 
Tor tis to N I 1 


A 
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| Compoe'd of fleſh and | blood, | 
We ought to keep them hale and clear, 
With exerciſe * and 4} | 
Then, but debate, it will appear, 1 „ 
That dancing muſt be good; „ 
It ſtagnant humours ſets a- ſteer, 
And ill things mony mae, 
That gar the lazy fret and grane, 
With viſage dull and blae. 
'Tis dancing can do mair alane, EY 
Than drugs frae far away, . ” 
To ward aff theſe, make e * | 
And ſour the dave; © 


Health is a prize—yet meikle mair 
In dancing we may find; 
It adds a luſtre to the fair, 
* when the ow unkind 4; 
Cloud 


% 


* 


* The wiſe for health on exerciſe depend ; _ 
God emen to mend. 
the | Durban. 


von. I. e 11 1 1 
As 
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Cloud with a blate and aukward 3 air 
A genius righit refin'd, 180 
- The ſprightly art ion to repair 
This ene <a n — 
| Bs mony MES we e daily e 
Right ſcrimp of wit and ſenſe IF i ; 
Who gain. their aims aft eaſily - 
By well-bred confidence? 
Then, whate' er helps to 5 
A ruſtic negligence » 
Maun without doubt a duty be, 
And ſhould give nae offence. 


Hell' 


* Since nothing appears to me to give children ſo muck 
becoming confidence and behaviour, and ſo raiſe them to the 
converſation of thoſe above their age, as danein g, I think 
they ſhould be taught to dance as ſoon as they are capable of 
learning it: for though this conſiſts only i in outward grace- 


fulneſs of motion, yet, I know not how, it gives manly thouglt: 


and carriage more than any thing. Locks. 


+ Ir is certain, that for want of a competent knowledge 
in this art of dancing, which ſhould have been Jearned when 

young, the public loſes, many a man of excellent intellectual 
and unbiaſſed probity, purely for want of that ſo neceſaj 
accompliſhment, aſſurance ; while the preſſing knave or fool 
. ſhoulders him out, and gets the prize. Mr. WAVE. 
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| Hell's doctrine 's dung, when equal pairs 
| Together join their hands, 
And vow to ſoothe ilk other's cares, 

In haly wedlock's'bands: 

Sae when to dance the maid prepares, 
And fluſh'd with ſweetneſs ſtarids, 

At her the wounded lover ſtares, 

And Yields to Heaven's commands. 


The firſt command * he ſoon obeys, 
While love inſpires ilk notion; 
Hs wiſhing look his heart diſplays, 
Wulle his lov'd mate 's in motion: 
He views her with a blyth amaze, 
And drinks with deep devotion 
That happy draught, 1 that thro” our days. 
' Is own'd a cordial potion. 5 


The cordial which conſerves our 6 Bis. 
And makes it ſmooth and eaſy ; 

| Then, ilka wanter wale a wife, 8 
Ere eild and humdrums ſeize je, 
Whaſe charms can ſilence dumps or ſtrife, 
And frae the rake releaſe ye, 
Attend th Aſſembly, where there 8 rife 
Of virtuous maids to pleaſe W 


* 


11 


— AD IS aa „ 


„Dixit cls Deus, fertificate, augeſcite, et _ terram. 
1 2 


476 
Theſe modeſt maids inſpire the. a, 
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In flowing ſtrains to ſhaw - 
Their beauties, which ſhe likes to als, 
And let th* envious blaw:  ' 


To paint Belinda firſt we chuſe, 


Like 1 * how they riſe, 
With a fair glen between, 


— 


Where living ſtreams, blue as PR ſkies, 


Are branching upward ſeen, 
To warm her mouth, where rapture lies, 
And ſmiles that baniſh ſpleen, 


Wha ſtrikes with love and ſaft furpriſe 


Where er ſhe turns her een. 


6 


s ek, gracefully complete | 
Straight as the mountain pine, 5 


Like pearl and rubies ſet in as 


Her lovely features ſhine : 


tn her the gay and fold meet, 


„ 


And blended are fae fine, 1 3 
| Thar when he more be ls or be. 
eee divine. 


. . * * 
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0 Daphne! ſweeter than the dann, 
When rays glance o'er the eight,” | 

Diffuſing gladneſs oer the lawn, 
With ſtreaks of riſing light. 
The dewy flowers, when ee ne q 
Come ſhort of that delight © | 

Which thy far freſher. beauties can 

Afford our joyfu' ſight. 2 


How eaſy ſits ſweet. Celia's dreſs ! 
Her gait how gently fre! 
Her ſteps throughout the dance wen ng 
The juſteſt harmony: 
And when ſhe ſings, all muſt confeſs, 
Wa re bleſt to hear and ſee, 
They *d deem tt their greateſt happineſs 
1 enjoy her N b 


And wha cane bs ben his an, | 
That hears Aminta ſpeak ? . 

Againſt Love's arrows ſhields are yay + 
When he aims frae her cheek ; 

Her cheek, where roſes free from ſtain, 
In glows of youdith beck: 

 Unmingled ſweets her lips retain. 

Theſe lips ſhe n&er ſhould: 


13 | | Unleſs 
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That av'nue of king mind, 


Thro' which true wit in torrents tows, 8 


As ſpeaks the nymph deſign d, 
The brag and toaſt of wits 20 beans, f 
And en of mankind ; wilt nin) 
_ _ Fo Him with whom ſhe l bnd. 


© Bet, wh harp yet grave, 


Serena ſwims alang; | 
She moves a goddeſs * mang the e, 
Diſtinguiſh'd in the thrang. 


Ve ſourocks, hafllines fool, A bs 


Wha hate a dance or ſang, ' 


Jo ſee this ſtately maid behave, ' . 


35 wad gre NT OY twang : 


Your! hearts, ſaid I 2ztroth 1 'm to blame; ; 


I had amaiſt forgotten, 
That ye to nae ſic organ PIN 5 

Or if ye do, t is rotten: _ 
A ſaul with fic a thowleſs flame, 

1s ſure a ſilly ſot ane; + 
Ye ſcandaliſe the human frame, 
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Theſe lurdanes came juſt in my light, 

As I was tenting Chloe, 

With jet- black een that ſparkle bright, 
She 's all o'er form'd for joy; 

Wich neck, and waiſt, and n ax tight 
As her's wha drew the boy 


Frae feeding flocks upon. the height, 
e ried * 


Now Myra dances n+ gd her e, j 
| Sae diſengag'd and gay, 
Mix'd with that innocence chat s ben, 
In bonny ew. bught May, | 
Wha wins the garland on the green, 22 
Upon ſome bridal day; - 
Yet ſhe has graces for a queen, 
And might a ſceptre ſway. 


What lays, Caliſta, can commend 
The beauties of thy face? 
Whaſe fancy can ſae ng ſend, 
Thy merits a? to trace? 
Frae boon the ſtarns, fore bard, deſcend, 
And ſing her ev'ry grace, 
Whaſe wond'rous worth may recommend 
Her to a god's embrace. 1 451 


„„ A ſeraph 
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A ſeraph wad our Aikman n 
Or draw a lively wit? 

The features of a happy Glas. 45355 
Say, art thou fond to hit Ras 


Or a madona compliment, 


With lineaments maiſt fit? | 
Par oe to nent neg wan, | 


And ſoureſt thoughts My 
Her ſtation grants her rowth and TY 
Vet is the ſprightly belle 
As active as the eydent 1 2 
Wha rear the waxen cell; 


And ph ern what gt oo hc 


She ſtill appears: _ 


Beauties on beauties come in view | 


. Sae thick, that I'm afraid 


I ſhall not pay to ilk 1 . 


But this in gen' ral will had true, I, 


And may. be fafely ſaid, 


| There gesang, age. 
In ilk delicio us maid. 


Sic 
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Sic as againſt th? Aſſembly ſpeak, 
The rudeſt ſauls betray, || 
When matrons, noble, wiſe, and meek, 
Conduct the healthfu* play : 
Where they appear, nae vice dare keek, 
But to what 's good gives way, 


Like night, ſoon as the morning creck 
Has r Ny 


Dear Ed'oburgh 4 thy . 
And of fic friends make ſure, 
Wha ſtrive to mak our minds leſs rude, 

And help our wants to cure; 
Acting a gen'rous part and good, 
In bounty to the poor; 
Sic virtues, if right underſtood, 
Should ev'ry heart allure. 
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ON THE ROYAL ARCHERS 
| SHOOTING. FOR. THE BOWL, . 
aner July mn A 


That's dedicat to joy and 5; 
To bonnets, bows, and wine. 


> Let all who wear a ſullen face, 
| This day meet with a due diſgrace, 


And in their ſourneſs pine; 
Be ſhunn'd' as ſerpents that wad ſtang 
The hand that gies them food. 


Sic we debar frae laſting ſang, 


And all their grumbling an 


| While to gain ſport 2 haleſome 12 


The blythſome ſpirit draps dull care, 


And ſtarts frae hus'neſs free: 
Now to the fields the Archers bend, 
With friendly minds the day to ſpend, 
In manly game and glee; | 
Firſt ſtriving wha ſhall win the bowl, 
And then gar 't flow with wine: 
Sic manly ſport refreſh'd the ſoul 
Of ſtalwart men lang ſyne. 
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Fre parties thrawn, and int reſt vile, 
Debauch'd the grandeur of our iſle, 
And made e' en brethren faes2?s 
Syne truth frae friendſhip was exil'd, 
And fauſe the honeſt hearts beguil'd, 
And led them in a maze | Fo I. 

Of politics. With cunning craft, 

The Iſſachars of ſtate, 

Frae haly drums firſt dang us daft, 
Then drown'd us in e, 


Drap this unpleaſing MON FER aſe ; ; 
Come view the men thou likes to rooſe; _ 
To Bruntsfield-green let 's hie, 
And ſee the royal Bowmen ſtrive, 
Wha far the feather'd arrows drive, 
All ſoughing thro' the ſky: 
Ik etling with his utmoſt ſkill, 
With artfu* draft and ſtark, 
Extending nerves with hearty will, 
In our to hit the mark. 


See Hamilton, wha moves with grace, 
Chief of the Caledonian race - 
Of peers, to whom is due 
All honours, and a fair renown ; 
_ Wha lays aſide his dueal crown, 
Sometimes to ſhade his brow 
Beneath 


%, 
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Beneath St. Andiew's bonnet blue, 
And joins to gain the prize, 

Which ſhaws true merit match'd en few, 
OY p f 927 


This TY with ERGY Ute. 1 
The Archers him their chicftan chole : * 
Conſenting powers divine, 
1 They bleſs the day with general joy, 
Buy giving him a princely boy, 
. To beautify his line;  _ 
f Whoſe birth-day in immortal fang 
Shall ſtand in fair record, | | 
While bended ſtrings the Archers twang, 
ARE beauty i Is a . 


Next Drummond view, "ho gives their Jaw, 
It glades our hearts to ſee him draw 
The bow, and guide the band; 
He, like the ſaul of a' the lave, e . 
Does with ſic honour ſtill behave, 
1 24 sa merits to command. | 
* Biych be bis hour, bale be his heart, 
| | And lang may he preſide; | 
Os Lang the juſt fame of his deſert 
Shall unborn Archers read: 


How 
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How on this fair propitious day, 
With conqueſt leal he bore away 

The bowl victoriouſſy; 1 
With following ſhafts in number four, 
* Succels the like neꝰ er ken'd before, 

The prize to digniffy., 
Haſte to the garden then bedeen, 
The roſe and laurel pow, 

And plait a wreath of white and green, 
To buſk the victor's brow. . 


The victor crown, = with his 8 | 


| In ſpring of youth and am'rous glow, 
Juſt fifty years ſinſyne, 
The filver arrow made his prize, 
Yet ceaſes not in fame to riſe, 
And with new feats to ſhine. 
May every Archer {trive to fill 
His bonnet, and obſerve 
The pattern he has ſet with ſkill, 
And praiſe like him deſerve. 
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ON THE ROYAL ARCHERS | 


| MARCHING UNDER THE DUKE. OF HAMILTON 
70 SHOOT FOR THE ARROW, 


Apollo i a of Fi wi 
And of the valiant Archers? bow, 
Me with ſic ſentiments inſpire, 
As may appear from thee they flow, 
When, by thy ſpecial will and high command, 
I fing the merits of the Royal Band, 


Now, like themſells, again the Archers raiſe 
The bow, in brave array, and claim our lays. 
Phcebus, well pleas'd, ſhines from. the blue ſerene, 
Glents on the ſtream, and gilds. the Lach 
green: | 
The winds lie buſh i in ahete: 8 es, | 
And Forth with gentle-ſwell his margin laves ; 
See to his ſhore the gathering thouſands roll, 
As if one gen'ral ſp'rit inform'd the whole. 
The bonnieſt fair of a* Great Britain's iſle, | 
From chariots and the crowded caſements ſmile ; 
Whilſt horſe and foot promiſcuous form a lane, 
Extending far along the deſtin'd plain, 


Where, 
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Where, like Bellona's troops, or guards of _ | 
The a rH in their ropes . move. 


Their e faint, from: yon etherial height, 
Diſplays th* auſpicious croſs of blazing light: 
While on his care he cheerfully looks down, 

The pointed thiſtle wears his ruby crown, 

And ſeems to threat, arm'd ready to engage, — 
No man unpuniſh'd ſhall provoke my rage: 
Well pleas'd the rampant lion ſmooths his mane, 
an e oh 857 e his e plain. 


Like as this dis n wintry douls are paſt, 

And fragrant gales ſucceed the ſtormy blaſt, 
Shines on the earth, the fields look freſh and 

„ 

80 ſeem the Archers on this joyful day ; 

Whilſt with his graceful mien, and aſpect kind, 

Their leader raiſes ev'ry follower's mind, 

Who love the conduct of a youth whoſe birth 

To nothing yields but his ſuperior worth ; 

And happier is with his ſelected train, 

Than Philip's ſon, who ſtrove a world to gain: 

That prince whole nations to deſtruction drove, 

This prince delights his country to improve. 

A monarch rais'd upon a throne may nod, 

And paſs among the vulgar for a god ; 

While men of penetration juſtly blame 

Thoſe who hang on their anceſtors for fame; 
/ we But 
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But own the dignity of high deſcent, | 


- When the ſucceſſorꝰ's ſpirit keeps the aa my ; 


Which thro” revolving ages grac'd the line 
With all tlioſe qualities that brighteſt ſhine : - 
The Archers” chieftain thus, with active oo” 
In all that 's worthy never falls behind 


| Thoſe noble characters from whom he 8 


In hiſt'ry fam' d, whom ancient bards have *. 
See, from his ſteady hand and aiming eye, 
How ſtraight in equal lengths the arrows fly ! 
Both at one end cloſe by the mark they ſtand, 
Which 8 him worthy. of his * com. 
That as they to wm nd merits or, 

This victory makes 9 fully * 


* Drummond next the chief, with | coun 
"grave,. |. 
Becomes his poſt, eg all that's . 
So Pallas ſeem'd, who Mentor's form put on, 
To make a hero of ps ſon. 


Each officer his his maintains, | 

| While love and honour gratify their pains : 

No view inferior brings them to the field, 

To whom great chiefs of oy with pleaſure yield. 


No hidden murmur foells the Archer's "OY 
While each with gladneſs acts his proper part: 


No 
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No factious ſtrife, not plots, the bane of ſtates, 

Give birth to jealouſies or dire debates ; 

Nor leſs their pleaſure who obedience pay, 

Good order to preſerve, as thoſe who ſway. 

O ſmiling muſe! full well thou knows the fair, 

Admire the courteous, and with pleaſure ſhare 

Their love with him that *s generous and brave, 

And can with manly dignity behave ; 

Then haſte to warn thy tender care with ſpeed, 

> by ſome random ſhaft their hearts may bleed, 

on dangerous youths both Mars and Venus arm, 

—. with their eee darts _ threat and 
cham; 

Thoſe at their fide forbid wg Wes, 

With vain attempt true courage to oppoſe; 

While ſhafts mair ſubtle, darted from their eye, 
Thro' ſofter hearts with filent conqueſt fly. 
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Tux reſtleſs mind of man ne'er tires, | 
To pleaſe his favourite deſires, + 
He chiefly that to fame aſpires, 
With ſoul enlarg'd graſps with alight 
At every favour which conſpires 
To place him in a fairer light. _ 
Such are the followers: of the nine, 
Who aim at glory for reward. 
Whoſe flowing fancies brighter ſhine, 
When from the belt they meet regard. 


I, not the leaſt now of that train, 
Who frae the Royal Archers gain 
Applauſe, while lovely ladies deign 

To take me too beneath their care; 
Then tho? I boaſt, I am not vain, 

Thus guarded by the brave and fair ; 
For which kind fate to me this day, 

Firſt to the Powers Supreme I bow, 
And next my gratitude I pay, 

Brave ſons of Caledon to you. 
EA AaAα¹e⁰ 
. 1 
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AT THE, DBSIRE OF 87R WILLIAM BENNET. 
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6 Tai oven and the Buts you ſaw, 
And him who giyes deſpotic law ; 

e In numbers ſing what you have form. 
« Both in the garden and the green; 

« And how with wine they clos'd the day, 
In harmleſs toaſts, both blyth and gay : 

« This to remember be t thy care, 

* How they did Joy to the fair.“ 


THE, ANSWER. £ 


SIR, I with much delight beheld 
The Royal Archers on the field; — 
Their garb, their manner, and their game, 
Wakes in the mind a martial flame. 
To ſee them draw the bended yew, 
Brings bygane ages to our view, 


When burniſh'd ſwords and whizzing un 


Forbade the Norwegans and Danes, 


2 


Romans 
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Romans and Saxons, to invade 

A nation of nae foes afraid ; 

Whaſe virtue and true Udon fav'd 
Them bravely from their b'ing Ss 
Eſteeming t greater not to de, | 
Than loſe their darling liberty. 

How much unlike! - but mum for that 
Some beaux may ſnarl if we ſhould prat. 
When av'rice, luxury, and eaſe, 

A tea-fac'd generation pleaſe, 

Whaſe pithleſs limbs in filks o'er-clad, 
Scarce bear the lady-handed __ 
Frae s looking-glaſs into the chair, 
Which bears him to blaflum the fair, 
Wha by their actions come to ken 

Sic are but in appearance men. 
Theſe ill could bruik, without a beild, | 
To ſleep in boots upon the field ; 
Yet riſe as glorious as the ſun, - 

To end what greatly they begun. 

Nor could it ſuit their taſte and pride 
| To eat an ox boil'd in his hide; 
Or quaff pure element, ah me! 
Without N ſugar, — * 


Hail, 25255 ohoſts of . brave bre! 
Whoſe ſauls glow'd with a god- like we : 
If you re to guardian poſts aſlign'd, 

And can with ns: warm the ind; ; 
af Breaths 
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Breathe why ardours in your race, 
Communicate that martial grace, 

By which thro? ages you maintain'd + 

The Caledonian rights unſtain ; 

That when our nation makes demands, 

She may ne'er want brave hearts and hands. 


Here, Sir, I muſt your pardon aſk, 
If I have ſtarted from my taſk ; 
For when the fancy takes a flight, 
We ſeldom ken where it will light. 


But we return to view the band, 
Under the regular command 
Of ane * wha arbitrarly ſways, 
And makes it law whate'er he ſays : 
Him honour and true reaſon rule, 
Which makes ſubmiſſion to his will 
Nae flav'ry, but a juſt delight, 
Whiles he takes care to keep them right; ; 
Wha never lets a cauſe depend 
Till the purſuer's power *s at end; 
But, like a miniſter of ſtate, 
He ſpeaks, and there 's no more debate: 
Beſt government, were ſubjects ſure 
To find a prince fit for fic pow'r. 

RS But 


— 


— 8 


* Mr. David Drummond, preſident of the council. 
3 K z 
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But drop we caſes not defir'd./!/ 
To paint the Archers how reti, 
From healthfu* ſport, Ea $7 
Stength to recruit, and wit refine z// | 
Where innocent and blythſome tale 
Permits nae ſourneſs to prevail? 
Here, Sir, you never fail to pleaſe, | 
| Wha can, in E adapt with eaſe, | 
Draw to the life a! kind of fowks, V 
Proud ſhaups, dull coofs, and gabbling gowks, 
Gielaingers, and each greedy wight, 
You place them in their proper light; 
And when true merit comes in view, 
You fully pay them what *s their due. 


While circling wheels the hearty glaſs, 
Well-flavour'd with ſome lovely laſs ; 
Or with the bonny fruitfu dame, 
Wha e in the mujptial flame 1 


it lord, your -16aſt, the belt cries; 
To lady Charlotte, he replies: e 
Now, Sir, let 's hear your beauty bright 
| To lady Jean, returns the — — 
To Hamilton a health gaes round, 

And one to Eglinton is crown'd. 
How ſweet they taſte Now, Sir, you ſay ; 
Then drink to her that 's far away, 5 
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The loy'd Southeſk.-—Neiſt, Sir, you name; ; 

I give you Bali's handſome dam. 

Is t come to me? then toaſt the fair 

That 's fawn, O Cockburn, to thy ſkair. 

How hearty went theſe healths about! 

How blythly were they waughted out! 

To a' the ſtately, fair, and young, 

Frae Haddington and Hopton ſprung ; 

To Lithgow's daughter i in her bloom, 

To dear Mackay, and comely Home; 
To Creightons every way divine, 

To Haldane ſtreight as any ach 

O how delicious was the glals 

Which was perfum'd with lovely Beſs! 


And ſae theſe rounds were flowing gren, 


To ſiſters Niſbet, Nell, and Jean; 
To ſweet Montgomery ſhining fair ; 
To Prieſtfield twins, delightfu* pair; 
To Katies four of beauteous fame, 
Stuart ad Cochran lady claim, 
To Peggies Pentland, Bang, and Bell; 
To Minto's mate, and lively Nell; 
To Gordons raviſhingly ſweet ; 
To Maule, in whom the graces meet; 
_ To Hepburn, wha has charms in ſtore ; 
To Pringle, harmony all oer; | 
Io the polite Kinloch and Hay; 
To „ beautifu and gay; N 
| K4 9 „ 
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To Campbell, Skeen, and Rutherfoord; NH. 
To Maitland fair, the much ador'd d 
To Lockhart with the ſparkling een * 8 2 
To bonny Crawford ever gren; 
To Stuarts mony a dazzling _ 

| = Invernytie and Denairn ; 

To gracefu* Sleigh and Oliphant ; 5 al 
To Naſmith, Baird, Scot, Grier, and Grant; 
To Clerk, Anſtruther, Frijfiſe, and Graham; 
To Deans, agreeing with her name. 
Where are we now? Come, to _ beſt | 
In Chriſtendom, and a' the reſt. © 
Dear nymphs unnam'd, lay not the blame 
— * 

That in this liſt you do not ſtand; 

For heads give way :—but there's my j hand, 
The neiſt time we have fic a night, 

We ll not I. to do 15 _ bot 


Thus beauties. rare, and virgins vg 
With blooming belles, euliven's « our Fon 
Till a' our noſes * dn to — 


Then en we look'd upon * great, 
Who re plagu'd with guiding of the ſtate; 
And pity'd each phlegmatic wight, 
Whoſe creeping ſauls ken nae delight ISL 
But keept themſelves ay on the gloom, 
| | | . Poor 
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Poor palin ! ſure by fate defign'd 
The mark of an inferior mind : - 

To Heav'n a filial fear we awe, 

But __ 1. elſe a man ſhould thaw. 


Lads, ack your e bend your bows 
And, or in earneſt, or in mows, 
Be ſtill ſucceſsful, ever glad, 


In Mars's or in Venus bed; 
Sae bards aloud ſhall chaunt your praiſe, 
And * ſhall your _ raiſe. 


Thus, Sir, I've ſung what you requir'd, 
As Mars and Venus have inſpir d: 
While they inſpire, and you approve, 

Ell fing brave deeds, and ſafter love, 

Till great Apollo fay, Well done!“ 

And own me for his native ſon. _ 
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TO THE FARL or HARTFORD, 


; AND THE REST OF. THE | 


U 


Whaſe fame for ſcience far extends, 
A Scotiſh muſe her duty ſends, 


Health, length of days, and happy ends, 


From Pictiſh towers: 


Be ever yours. 


Tour 3 cares make light ariſe 
From things obſcure to vulgar eyes, 
Finding where hidden knowledge lies, 


T' improve the mind; 


And moſt delightfully ſurpriſe, 


With thoughts refin'd. 
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When you the broke inſcription read, | 
Or amongſt antique ruins tread, 10 
And view remains of princes dead, 

In funeral piles, K 
Your penetration ſeems decreed 
; To bleſs theſe iſles. 


Where Romans form'd their camps of old, 
The gods and urns of curious mould, 
Their medals ſtruck of braſs or gold, 

*Tis you can ſhow,; _ 
And truth of what 's in ſtory told, 

Jo you we owe. 


How beneficial is the care 

That brightens up the claſſic lear ! 

When you the documents compare 
With authors old, 

You raviſh, when we can 95 fair 
Your "7 behold. 


Without your comments, each old book 
By all the world would be forſook : 
For who of thought would deign to look - 
On doubtful works, 
Till by your ſkilful hands they re ſtruck 
With ſterling marks ? 
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By this your learning-men are fir'd, - 90 . 
With love of glory; and inſpir d, 
Like ancient heroes, who ne er tir'd 
„ To win a name ſ 
: And, by their godlike acts, rs Jos 
7 immortal fame. © 


Your uſeful labours ſhall endure, 
True merit ſhall your fame ſecure, 
And will poſterity allure | 

Jo ſearch about E 
For truth, by — * ſure, 
Which leaves no doubt. 


The muſe foreſees brave Hartford's name 
Shall to all writers be a theme, 
To laſt while arts and jv vm chick” 

Th' hiſtorian's ſkill, 5 
Or the chief inſtrument of ane, 
| e ge 


pembroke 's a name to Britain dear 
For learning and brave deeds of weir ; 
The genius ſtill continues clear 

In him whoſe art 
In your rare fellowſhip can bear 


. | 80 great a part. 


Bards 
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| Bards yet unborn ſhall tune OE 
And monuments harmonious raiſe, 4 
To Winchelſea and Devon's wine FCG 
Whoſe high deſertet, 
And virtues bright, like genial rays, DEER 
Can life impart. 


Nor want we Caledonians ſage, 
Who read the. painted vellum page, 
No ſtrangers to each antique ſtage, . 

And Druids' cells; 
And facred ruins: of each pom 
On plains; and fells. | 


Amongſt all thoſe of the firſt rate, 

Our learned Clerk *, bleſt with the fate 

Of thinking Tight, can beſt relate 
Theſe beauties all, 

Which bear the marks of ancient date, 
Be-north the wall: 


The wall which Hadrian firſt Wan, 
And bold Severus carried on, 
From riſing to the ſetting ſun, 
O0 n Britain's coaſt, 
Our anceſtors? fierce arms to ſhun, 
Which gall'd them moſt. 
EE. | But 


Sir John Clerk of Pennycuick, Bart. 


A 


Ag'd enmity no more endures,” 
2 * 4 / 2 


But now no need of walls or 


Brave Britain joins her warlike e powers, 
That always dare id ö 

To open and to ſhut the 
Of peace and waer. 


Advance, great men, your wiſe deſign, 
And proſper in the taſk divine; ' 
Draw from it 's deep mine ag 
The precious ore 
And in the Britiſh annals ſhine 25 
Till time's no more. 
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ADVICE TO MR. — ON His MARRIAGE. 


ALLjoy to you and your Amelie, 
May ne'er your purſe nor vigour fail ye: - 
But have a care how you employ ' 
Them baith ; and tutor well your joy. 
Frae me, an auld dab, tak advice, 

And hane them baith if ye be wiſe ; 

For warld's waſters, like poor cripples, 
Look blunt with poverty and ripples; 
There 's an auld ſaw, to ilk ane notum 
« Better to fave at braird than bottom.“ 
Which means, your purſe and perſon uſe, 
As canny poets do their muſe ; 

For whip and ſpurring never prove 
Effectual, or in verſe or love. 


Sae far, my friend, in merry ſtrain, 
I *ve- given a douſe advice and plain, 
And honeſtly diſcharg'd my conſcience, 
In lines, tho” hamely, far frae nonſenſe. 
Some other chiel may daftly ſing, 
That kens but little of the thing, 
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And blaw ye up with windy fancies, 
That he has thigit frae romances, 
Of endleſs raptures, conſtant glee, 
That never was, nor ne*er will be. 
And therefore often fall at odds ; 
But little quarrels now and than, 
Are nae great faults tween wife and man: 
: Theſe help right aften to improve 
His underſtanding, and her love. 
Tour rib and you, bout hours of drinking, 
May chance to differ in your thinking ; 
But that's juſt like a ſhower in May, 
That gars the ſun-blink ſeem mair gay. 
If e' er ſhe tak the pet, or fre, 
Be calm, and yet maintain your ſtate; 
And, ſmiling, ca her little foolie, 
Syne with a kiſs evite a toolie. 
This method 's ever thought the braver, 
Than either cuffs, or cliſh-ma-claver: 
It ſhaws a ſpirit low and common, 
That with ill-nature treats a woman; 
They re of a make ſae nice and fair, 
They muſk; be manag'd with ſome care: 
Reſpect them, they Il be kind and civil; 
But diſregarded, prove the devil. 
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Warn a“ FIR wal had clov'd their een, 5 

Fatigu'd with labour, care, and din, | 

And quietly ilka weary wight - 

Enjoy'd the ſilence of the night; 

Then Cupid, that ill-deedy geat, 

With a' his pith rapt at my yeat. 

Surpriz'd, throw ſleep, I cry*d © Wha 's that?” 

WG he A poor young wean a' wat; 
“Oh! haſte ye apen,—fear nae ſkaith, 

« Flſe ſoon this ſtorm will be my death.” 


With his complaint my ſoul grew wae, 
For, as he ſaid, I thought it ſae: 

| took a light, and faſt did rin 

To let the chittering infant in : 

And he appear d to be nae kow, 

For a' his quiver, wings, and bow. 

His bairnly ſmiles and looks gave joy, 

He ſeem'd ſae innocent a boy. 

I led him ben but any pingle, 

And beckt him brawly at my ingle; 

Dighted his face, his handies thow'd, 

Till his young cheeks like roſes glow'd. 

Volt L | But 
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But ſoon as he grew warm and fain, 
« Let 's try,” quoth he, © if that the rain 
e Has wrang'd aught of my ſporting- gear, 
e And if my bow-ſtring 's hale and fier.“ 
With that his arch'ry graith he put 
In order, and made me his butt. 
Mov'd back a- piece, his bow he ee | 
Faſt throw my breaſt his arrow flew. 
That dune, as if he d found a neſt, 
He leugh, and with unſonſy jeſt, 
Cry'd, © Nibour, I'm right blyth in mind, 
That in good tift my bow I find: 
< Did not my arrow flie right ſmart? | 
«IP a find i it W in n heart.“ f 
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AN — OF THE MUSE 


TO GEORGE DRUMMOND, THE LORD PROVOST, 
AND TO THE TOWN-COUNCIL (3 EDINBURGH, 


Mr Lord, my patron, good and kind, 
Whoſe every act of generous care 
The patriot ſhews, and truſty friend ; _ 
While favours, by your thoughts refin'd, 
Both public and the private ſhare. 
To you the mule her duteous homage pays, 
While Edinburgh's intereſt animates her * * 


Nor will the beſt me hints refuſe : © 
The narrow ſoul that leaſt brings forth, 
To an advice the rareſt bows ; 
Which the extenſive mind allows, | 
Being conſcious of its genuine worth, 
Tears no eclipſe ; nor with dark pride declines 
A ray from 1 me far nn ſhines. 


Our reaſon aa arab call 
Us to preſerve what we eſteem ; 

And each ſhould contribute, tho ſmall, | 

Like filver rivulets that fall 
In one, and make a ſpreading ſtream. = 
"GA 80 
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So ſhould a city all her care unite, 
T' engage _— entertainments of delight. 


a. 


Man for ſociety was made, 


His ſearch of knowledge has no 8 'E 


Thro' the vaſt deep he loves to wade, 
But ſubje&s ebb, and ſpirits fade, | 


On wilds and thinly peopled ground. 


Then where the world, in miniature, bee : 


rp EE 
#---& S 


Its various 1892 555 fout i Its FO ſi enjoys.” 


Sometimes the 00441 1 — may rove, | 
And trace, with contemplation high, 

The natural beauties of the grove, 

Pleas'd with the turtle's making. love, 
While birds chant i in a ſummer ſky. 


| But when cold winter ſnows the naked fields, 


The city Row” its changing e r | 


Then y you,. to . pertains ths care 
And have the power. to act aright, 110 

Nor pains nor prudent judging ſpare, 

The Good Town's failings to repair, 

| And give her lovers more delight. 

Much you have done, both uſeful and polite; 

O! never tire, till every plan's complete. 


. 


hed 
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Of every project foukant 2 nerve. 
'Tis true; but ſure, the eee 
Will ne'er refuſe frankly to grant 
Such funds as good deſigns LAPEER 
The thriving well of each of Britain's towns, . 
Adds to her wealth, and more her 1 crowns. 


1 chat fifteen thouſand r 
Were yearly on improvements N I 
If luxury produce the funds —» 
And well laid out, there are no.grounds 
For murmuring, or the leaſt complaint: 
Materials all within our native coaſt, 
The _u 's  employ'd, we gain, and nothing s loſt. 


Two had; for firs pounds: An 
Will work like Turkiſh as, pl: 
And ere they ſleep, they will repay 
Back all the public forth did lay, 
For ſmall ſupport that nature craves, _ 
Thus kept at work, few twangs of guilt they feel, 
And are not _ 13 gen want to mow” 


Moſt wide did our city more, 1 
When ae > who Gs well and nice, 


1 1 * 424 * 1 1 1. 8 £ 7 i 2 1 0 . 
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* Mr. ala & Malie, „ie e 
edged, and drained Straiton's Meadow, which was formerly 
the bottom of a lake. 


L.3 
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Was choſen fitteſt to improve r Sd 
From ruſhy tufts the pleaſing bone. 
From bogs a riſing paradiſse .. 
Since earth's foundation to our a 1 
The beauteons naps en mud en bay... | 


Now, exealy planted, hedg'd, and drain'd, . 
Its verdures pleaſe the ſcent and ſigt; 
And here the Fair may walk eee 
Her flowing ſilks and ſhoes unſtain'd, 
Round the green. Circus of delight; 
Which fthall by ripening time {till ſweeter when, 
And Hope be fam d while Scotſmer e ne ben. 


Ah! while I ſing, the northern. air, 2* 2006 
| Thro' gore and carnage gives offence ; T% 
Which ſhould not, while a river __ $ 1 
Without our walls, flows by ſo near; 
Carriage from thence but ſmall expencez ; 
The uſeful corporation too would find, 
* nn _ more health and caſe of mind. 


Then ſweet our nenhem gem i blow, 
And ſweet our northern alleys end; 
Sweet all the northern ſprings would How: 
Sweet northern trees and herbs would grow, 
And from the lake a field be gain'd: 
Where on the ſpring's green margin by the dawn, 
Our. cid mans. waſh, and ne wer lace and 


Forbid 
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Forbid a naſty "OY to place 

On ſtalls unclean their kicks ind roots, 
| On the high ſtreet a vile W 
And tempting to our infant race b 
Io ſwallow poiſon with their fruits. 
Give them a ſtation where leſs ſpoil'd and ſeen, 
The healthful herbage may keep freſh and clean. 


Beſides, they fraiten nk our cine; 
When thoſe who drive the hack and dray, 
In drunk and rude confuſion meet, 
We know not where to turn our feet ; 
Mortal our hazard every way : 
Too oft the ag'd, the deaf, and little fry, 
Hemm'd in with ſtalls, cruſh'd under uxles lie. 


Clean order yields a vaſt delight, 
And geniuſes that brighteſt ſhine | 
© + SE . Prefer 


W988 — — ” ks me. if 


At With the more 1 "HR - in theſe fn 
are advanced, becauſe ſeveral citizens of the beſt thinking, both 
in and out of the magiſtracy, incline to, and have ſuch views, 
if they were not oppoſed by ſome of groſs old-faſhioned no- 
tions. Such will tell you, O! the ſtreet of Edinburgh is 
© the fineſt garden of Scotland.” And how can it otherwiſe 
be, conſidering how well it is dunged every night! But this 
abuſe we hope to ſee reformed ſoon, when the cart and warn- 
ing-bell ſhall leave the lazy ſlattern without _— after ten 
at _ SH. : 

L 4 
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Prefer the pleaſure of the fight | 
Juſtly, to theirs who day and ane 


Sink health and active thought in wh, 20 
Happy the man that 's clean in houſe and weed, 


Tho? n ae eee Eo W 


Kind Fake I's on 1 n e egy { 


Beſtow neat rooms and gardens "nh 
Pictures that ſpeak. the painter's fire, 
And learning which the nine inſpire, 


With friends that all his thoughts . e 
A houſe in Edinburgh, when the ſullen N 


Defaces nature 8 en See orm. 


O1 may we hn to — a fans, a 
Fill'd with the beſt of ſuch as can 
Smile down the follies of the age, 
Correct dull pride and party rage, 
And cultivate the growing man; 
And ſhew the virgin every proper grace, 


[That _—_ R mind as OE as her face 


V's 5. 
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Nor, will th moſt PRONE opti; f 45 
When with a ſtrict judicious care 

The ſcenes moſt virtuous ſhall be choſe, 

That numerous are; forbidding thoſe 


That ſhock the modeſt, good, and bait. | 


The beſt of things may oſten be abus d; 
That argues not, Not FE to be refus d. 


— 


* 


Thus, 
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Thus, what our fathers* waſting blood 

Of old from the South Britons won, 
When Scotland reach'd to n flood, 
We ſhall regain by arts leſs rude, 

And bring the beſt and faireſt down 

Prom England's northern counties, nigh as far 
Diſtant from court as we of Pictland are. 

Thus far, inſpir d with honeſt zeal, 
| Theſe thoughts are offer'd, with ſubmiſſion, 
By your own bard, who ne'er ſhall fail 
The intereſt of the common- wel, 
While you indulge and grant permiſſion 

To your oblig'd, thus humbly to rehearſe _ 

His honeſt and well-meaning thoughts in verſe. 
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g 1728. 


TO ALEXANDER MURRAY OF movorrron, 


| N ov 110 lol. 


"Tis conquering Jove can move 
The beſt to all that 's great, 
It ſweetly binds two equal minds, 
And makes a happy ſtate, 
When ſuch as Murray, of a temper even, 
And honour'd worth, receives a mate from Heaven. 
Joy to you, Sir, and joy to her, 
Whoſe ſofter charms can ſooth, 
With ſmiling power, a ſullen hour, 
And make your life flow ſmooth. 
Man s but unfiniſh'd, till, by Hymen's ties, 
His ſweeter half lock'd in his boſom lies. 
The general voice approves your choice, 
All ſentiments agree, 
With fame allow'd, that ſhe s a good 
Branch ſprung from a right tree. 
Long may the graces of her mind delight 
Tour ſoul, and long her beauties bleſs your ſight! 
May the bright guard who love reward, 
With man recoin'd again, 
In offspring fair, make her their care, 
In hours of joyful pain! 


; 4 
3 8 2 695, 4 « 6 


And may my patron healthful live to ſee 

* her a brave and bonny progeny. 
Let youthful ſwains who tend your plains, 
Touch the tun'd reed, and ſing, 
While maids advance in ſprightly dance, 

All in the rural ring; 
And, with the muſe, thank the immortal Powers, 
Plcing with joy Euphemia's name with yours. 


- 


. | 
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Was Venus angry, 180 has," 
Allow'd that ſtane to fa', 


Imagining thoſe breaſts ſo white 
Contain'd a heart of ſnaw? . 
Was her wing' d ſon ſae cankert ſet, 
To wound her lovely ſkin; 
Becauſe his arrows could not get 
A paſſage farder in? 
No: — ſhe is to love's goddeſs dear, 
Her ſmiling boy's delight.— 
It was ſome hag, that doughtna bear 
Sic charms to vex her ſight. | 
Some filly, ſour, pretending faint, 
In heart an imp of hell, | 
Whaſe hale religion lies in cant, 
Her virtue in wrang zeal: 
She threw the ſtane, and ettled death; 
But watching Sylphs flew round, 
To guard dear Madie from all ſkaith, 
And quickly cur'd the wound. 


— 
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THE VISION, 


| Bzpoun the bents of Banquo brae, 
Mylane I wandert waif and wae,  _ 
Muſand our main miſchaunce; {4 © 
How be thae faes we ar undone, - of] 
That ſtaw the ſacred ſtane'* fre Scone, 
And lead us fic a daunce : 
Quiyle Ingland's Edert taks our tours, 
And Scotland firſt obeys, | 
Rude ruffians ranſak ryal bours, 
And Baliol homage pay: 
Throch feidom, our freedom rity 7 
Is blotit with this ſkore, 
_— Romans”, or no man 8, 
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* The old chair (now in Weſtminſter Abbey) in which the 
Scots kings were always crowned, n * is a piece of 
marble with this PER x 


« Ni let Rl, 80. 86405 . 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ĩbidem.“ 
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The air grew ruch with bouſteous thuds, 

Bauld Boreas branglit outthrow the cluds, 
Maiſt lyke a drunken wicht; 

The thunder crakt, and flauchts did rift, 

Frae the blak viſſart of the lift; 
The foreſt ſhuke with fricht ; 

Nae birds abune thair wing extent, rote 
They ducht not byde the blaſt; 


£1 Ilk beiſt ase ASIA 


Until the ſtorm was paſt: 
Ik creature, in nature, 
In neid then, with ſpeid then, 
nen, * n 


To ſe a morn in May fac ill, 
I deimt dame Nature was rt, 
I 0 rair with rackles reil; 
Quhairfor to put me out of pain, 
And ſkonce my ſkap and ſhanks frae rain, 
I bure me to a bail; _ 
p ane heich craig that hungit alaft, 
Out owre a canny cave, 
A curious crove of nature's craft, 
Quhilk to me ſchelter gaif : 
There yexit, perplexit,. | 
 » T leint me down to weips 
In brief ther, with grief ther, 


I dottard owre on fleip.  _ 
| Lins >: » Her 
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Heir Somnus in his filent hand 
Held all my ſenſes at command,” 
Quhyle I foryet my cair; 1 
The mildeſt meid of mortall * 
Quha paſs in peace the private ache, 
That wauking finds it rare; 0 
Sac in ſaft ſlumbers did I ly, + 
But not my wakryfe mynd, - 
Quhilk ſtill ſtude watch, and couth r 

A man with aſpeck kynd. 
| Richt auld lyke, and bauld lyke, 
With baird thre quarters ſkant, 
Sae braif lyke, and graif lyke, 
He ſeemt to be a ant, 


Grit darring dartit frac his 6 , 
A braid-ſword ſhogled at his thie, T 
On his left arm a targe ; | 
A ſhynand ſpeir fill'd his 05 land, 
Of ſtalwart mak in bane and brand, 
Of juſt proportions, large; _ 
A various rainbow-colourt plaid - 
Owre his left ſpaul he thre vw, 
Doun his braid back, frae his qubye bad, 
The ſilver wymplers grew. 
Amaiſit, I gaiſit, 
I 0 ſe, led at command, 
A ſtampant, and rampant, 
Ferſs lyon in his hand. 
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Quhilk held a thiſtle in his paw, + 

And round his collar graift I ſaw 

This poeſy pat and plain; 

* Nemo me impune laceſſ. 

& Et :?—(in Scots) Nane fall eren 
« Me, unpuniſt with pain. T 


Still ſhaking, I durſt ning fay, 


Till he with kynd accent 
Sayd, Fere let nocht thy hairt , 
I cum to heir thy plaint; 
Thy graneing, and maneing, 
 . Have laitlie reich'd myne nd 
Debar then, affar then, 
All eiryneſs, or feir ; 


For I am ane of a hie ſtation, 

The warden'of this auntient nation, 5 
And can nocht do thee wrang. 

I vizyt him then round about, 

Syne with a reſolution ſtout, 


Speird, quhair he had been ſae ang? 1 


Quod he, Althocht I ſum forſuke, | 
Becaus they did me flicht, > © 


Io hills and glens 1 me betuke, 


To them that loves my richt; 
Quhaſe mynds yet, inclynds yet, 
To damm the rappid ſpate, 
Devyſing, and pryſing, 12 5 
Freidom at ony rate. 


Our 
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Our trechour peirs thair tyranns treit, 
Quha jyb them, and thair ſubſtance hy 
And on thair honour ſtamp; 
They, pure degenerate | bend their OY 
The victor, Langſhanks, proudly cracks 
He has blawn out our lamp : 
Quhyle trew men, fair complainand, tell, 
With ſobs, thair filent greif, 
How Baliol their richts did ſell, 
With ſmall howp of releife ; 
Regretand, and fretand, 
Ay at his curſit plots, 
Quha rammed, and crammed, 
That bargin down thair throts. 


Braiv gentrie ſweir, and burgers ban, 
Revenge is muttert be ilk clan, 

That 's to their nation trew ; 

The cloyſters cum, to cun the evil, 
Mailpayers wiſs it to the devil, 

With its contryving crew : 

The hardy wald, with hairty walls, 
Upon dyre vengance fall ; 

The feckleſs fret owre benzhe and hills, 
And eccho anſwers all ; 

Repetand, and greitand, 

With mony a fair alace! 

For blaſting, and caſting, 

Our honour in diſgrace. 

VOL, I. M ö 
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Waes me! quod I, our caſe is bad, 
And mony of us are gane mad, 
Sen this diſgraceful paction. 
We are felld and herryt now by forſe 
And hardly help fort, that 's yit worſe, 
We are ſae forfairn with faction. 
Then, has not he gude cauſe to gramble, 
That 's forſt to be a flaiv ; 


Oppreſſion dots the judgment jumble, 


And gars a wyſe man raiv. 
May cheins then, and pains then, 
Infernal be thair hyre, 
Quha dang us, and flang us, 
Into this ugſum myre. 


| Then he, with bauld forbidding whe, 
And ſtaitly air, did me rebuke, 
For being of ſprite ſae mein: 
Said he, It 's far beneath a Scot 
To uſe weak curſes, quhen his lot 
May ſumtyms ſour his ſplein, 
He rather ſould, mair lyke a man, 
Scocme braiv deſign attempt; 
Gif its nocht in his pith, what than, 
Reſt but a quhyle content, 
Nocht ferrful, but cheirful, 
And wait the will of fate, 
Which mynds, to deſygns to, 
Renew your auntient ſtate. 


73 
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I ken ſum mair than ye do all 

Of quhat fall aſter wart befall, 

In mair auſpicious times; 

For aften far abuve the mune, 

We watching beings do convene, 

Frae round eard's utmoſt climes; 

Quhair ev'ry warden repreſents 

Cleirly his nation's caſe, 

Gif famyne, peſt, or ſword torments, 

Or vilains hie in place, 

Quha keip ay, and heip ay, 
Up to themſelves grit ſtore, 

By rundging, and ſpunging, 

The leil laborious pure. 


Say, then, ſaid I, at your hie fate, 

Lernt ye ocht'of anld Scotland's fate, 

Gif eir ſhe *el be herſell ? 

With ſmyle celeſt, quod he, I can; 

But it 's nocht fit an mortal man 

Should ken all I can tell: 

But part to thee I may unfold, 

And thou may faifly ken, 

Quhen Scottiſh peirs ſlicht Saxon gold, 

And turn trew heartit men ; 

Quhen knaivry, and ſlaivrie, 
Ar equally diſpyſd, 

And loyalte, and royaltie, 
Univerſalie are pryſd. 


LE |  Quhen 
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Quhen all your trade is at a ſtand, 
And cunyie clene forſaiks the land, 
Quhilk will be very ſune; 
Will preiſts without their ſtypands ch, 
For nocht will lawyers? cauſes ſtreich ; 
Faith thatis nae eaſy done. 
All this and mair maun cum to paſs, 
To cleir your glamourit ficht ; 
And Scotland maun be made an aſs, 
To ſet her jugment richt. 
Theyil jade hir, and blad hir, 
Untill ſhe brak hir tether, 
Thoch auld, ſhe 3 yit bauld ſhe 8, 
And teuch like barkit lether. 


But mony a corſs fall braithleſs Iy, 
And wae fall mony a widow cry, 
DOr all rin richt again; ; 
Owre Cheviot prancing proudly north, 
The faes fall tak the field near Forth, 
And think the day their ain : 
But burns that day fall rin with blude 
Olf them that now oppreſs; 
Thair carcaſſes be Corbys fude, 
By thouſands on the greſs. 
A king then, fall ring then, 
Of wyſe renoun and braiv, 
Quhaſe puſiens, and ſapiens, 
Sall richt reſtore and ſaiv. 
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The view of freidainks ſweit, quod I, 
O fay, grit tennant of the ſkye, 

How neir 's that happie tyme? 
We ken things but be circumſtans, 
Nae mair, quod he, I may advance, 

Leiſt I commit a cryme. 

Quhat eir ye pleis, gae on, quod T, 

I fall not faſh ye more, 

Say how, and quhair ye met, and quby, 
As ye did hint before? 

With air then, ſae fair then, 

That glanſt like rayis of glory, 

Sae godlyk, and oddlyk, | 

He thus reſumit his ſtory. ' 


Frae the ſun's ryſing to his ſett, 
All the pryme rait of wardens met, 
In ſolemn bricht array, 
With vehicles of aither cleir, 
Sic we put on quhen we appeir 
To ſauls rowit up in clay; 
Thair in a wyde and ſplendit hall, 
Reird up with ſhynand beims, 
Quhais rufe-treis wer of rainbows all, 
And paivt with ſtarrie gleims, 
Quhilk prinked, and twinkled, 
Brichtly beyont compair, 
Much famed, and named, 
A caſtill in the air. 5 
| M 3 „ In 
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In midſt of quhilk a tabill ſtude, 
A ſpacious oval reid as blude, 
Made of a fyre-flaucht, 
Arround the dazling walls were drawn, 
With rays, be a celeſtial haun, | 
Full mony a curious draucht, 
Inferiour beings flew in haiſt, | | 
Without gyd or derectour, | 
Millions of myles throch the wyld waſte, 
To bring in bowlis of neftar: _ 
Then roundly, and ſoundly, 
We drank lyk Roman gods, 
Quhen Jove ſae, dois rove ſae, 
That Mars and Bacchus nods. 


Quhen Phebus heid turns licht as cork, 
And Neptune leans upon his fork, 
And limpand Vulcan blethers; 
Quhen Pluto glowrs as he were wyld, 
And Cupid (Luve's we wingit chyld) 
Fals down and fyels his fethers ; 
Quhen Pan foryets to tune his reid, 
And ſlings it cairleſs bye; 
And Hermes, wing'd at heils and heid, 
Can nowther ſtand nor lye: 
Quhen ſtaggirrand, and ſwaggirrand, 
They ſtoyter hame to fleip, 
Quhyle centeries, at enteries, 
Imortal watches keip. 
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Thus we tuke in the high brown liquour, 
And bangd about the nectar biquour ; 
But evir with his ods: WEE 
We neir in drink our judgments drench, 
Nor ſcour about to ſeik a wench, 
Lyk theſe auld baudy gods : 
But franklie at ilk uther aſk, 
Quhats proper we ſuld know, 
How ilk ane hes performt the taſk 
Aſſignd to him below. 
Our minds then, ſae kind then, 
Are fixt upon our care, 
Ay noting, and ploting, 
Quhat tends to thair weilfare. 


Gothus and Vandall baith lukt bluff, 
Quhyle Gallus ſneerd and tuke a ſnuff, 
Quhilk made Allmane to ſtare; 
Latinus bad him naithing feir, 
But lend his hand to haly weir, 
And of cowd crouns tak care; 
Batavius, with his paddock- face, 
Luking aſquint, cryd piſch ! 
| Your monks ar void of ſence or grace, 
I had lure ficht for fiſch ; 
Your ſchule-men ar fule-men, 

Carvit out for dull debates, 
Decoying, and deſtroying, 

Baith monarchies and ſtates. 

M 4 Iberius, 
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Iberius, with a gurlie nod, 
Cryd, Hogan, yes we ken your god, 
Its herrings ye adore; | 
Heptarchus, as he uſd to be, 
Can nocht with his ain thochts agre, 
But varies bak and fore ; * 
Ane quhyle he ſays, It is not an 
A monarch to reſiſt, erich 
Neiſt braith all ryall powir will licht, 
And paſſive homage jeſt; 
He hitches, and fitches, 
Betwein the hie, and hoe, 
Ay jieand, and flieand, 
Round lyk a wedder-cock. 


I ſtill ſupport my precedens 
Abune them all for ſword and ſens, 
Thoch I haiv layn richt now lown, 
Quhylk was, becaus I bure a grudge 
At ſum fule Scotis, quha lykd to drudge 
To princes no their own; 
Sum thanes thair tennants pykt and ſqueiſt, 
And purſt up all thair rent, 
Syne wallopt to far courts, and bleiſt, 
Till riggs and ſhaws war ſpent; 
Syne byndging, and whyndging, 
Quhen thus reduſt to howps, 
They dander, and wander, 
About pure lickmadowps. 


But 


ä 
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But now its tyme for me to draw + 5 
My ſhynand ſword againſt club-law̃, ; 
And gar my lyon rorez; 
He ſall or lang gie ſic a ſound, 
The eccho ſall be hard around 
Europe frae ſhore to ſhore; 
Then lat them gadder all their ſtrenth, 
And ſtryve to wirk my fall, 
Tho? numerous, yit at the lenth 
I will owrecum them all ; 
And raiſe yit and blaſe yit, 
My braivrie, and renown, 
By gracing, and placing, 
Aright the Scottis crown. 


Quhen my braiv Bruce the ſame fall weir 
Upon his ryal heid, full cleir | 
The diadem will ſhyne ; 
Then fall your fair oppreſſion ceiſe, 
His intreſt yours he will not fleice, - 
Or leiv you eir inclyne : 
Thoch millions to his purſe be lent, 
Yell neir the puirer be, | 
But rather richer, quhyle its ſpent 
Within the Scottiſh ſe: 
The field then, fall yeild then, 
To honeſt huſbands' welth, 
Gude laws then, fall cauſe then, 
A ſickly ſtate haiv helth. 


Quhyle 
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Quhyle thus he talkt, methocht ther came 
A wondir fair etherial dame, 
And to our warden ſayd, | 

Gret Callidon, I cum in ſerch 
Of you, frae the hych ſtarry arch, 
The counſill wants your ayd ; 
Frae every quarter of the ſæy, 
As ſwiſt as quhirl-wynd, 
With ſpirits ſpeid the chiftains hy, 
Sum gret thing is deſygnd. 
Owre muntains, be funtains, 
And round ilk fairy ring, 
J haif chaiſt ze; O haiſt ze, 
They talk about your king. 


With that my hand methocht he ſhuke, 
And wiſcht I happyneſs micht bruke, 
To eild be nicht and day; | 
Syne quicker than an arrow's flicht, 
He mountit upwarts frae my ſicht, 
Straicht to the milkie way. 
My mynd him followit throw the ſkyes, 
Untill the brynie ſtreme . 
For joy ran trickling frae myne eyes, 
And wakit me frae dreme : 
Then peiping, half ſleiping, 
Frae furth my rural beild, 
It eiſit me, and pleiſit me, 
To ſe and ſmell the feild. | 
For 


For Flora in hir clene array, 

New waſhen with a ſhowir of May, 
Lukit full ſweit and fair ; 
Quhyle hir cleir huſband frae abuve 

Shed down his rayis of genial luve, 
Hir ſweits perfumt the air; 
The winds war huſht, the welkin cleird, 
The glumand clouds war fled, 
And all as ſaft and gay appeird 
As ane Elyſion ſhed; 
Quhilk heiſit, and bleiſit, 
My heart with ſic a fyre, 
As raiſes, theſe praiſes, 
That do to Heaven aſpyre. 
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AN ODE. 
ALLAN RAMSAY TO HIS so. 


ON BIS PAINTING CAPTAIN JAMES FORESTER *, 


Vox painter, thy attempt is fair; 
And may'ſt thou finiſh, with a grace, 

The happy ſmile, unmixt with care, 
That ever ſhines in For'ſter's face. 


So far thy labour, well deſign'd, 
May all the outward form diſplay ; 

But pencils cannot paint the mind, 
In this to me thou muſt give way. 


With 


* Who was afterwards Colonel Foreſter, and known in the 
literary world as the author of an elegant tract, intitled, The 
« Polite Philoſopher ;” the purpoſe of which i 1s to ſhew, that 
no bad man can be truly polite. 
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With glowing colours thou canſt ſhow 

Th' embroider'd coat, and nice toupee ; 
Draw him a firſt-rate blazing beau, 

Eaſy and airy, gay and free. 


But I can place him in a light, 
That will his higher merits hit, 

Diſplay what makes him much more bright, 
His courage, learning, and his wit; 


His ſprightly humour, ſolid ſenſe, 
And—but here further *tis not meet, 
I ſhould his noted worth advance, 
Leſt I be deem'd a paraſite : 


Yet, this let little would-be's know, 

| That are but apes of ſo much fire, 
"Tis the philoſopher, not beau, 

| Whom we deſervedly admire. 


Trifle (why not ?) with clothes and air, 

Sing, dance, and joke, whene'er ye pleaſe ; 
Theſe oft our joy and health repair, 
Acceptable, perform'd with eaſe. 


True, 
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True, art and nature muſt combine, 
To combat human cares ſo rife; 

And rarely characters can ſnine Ty 
So fair, as Foreſter's in life. 
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1728. 
AN ODE 


TO THE MEMORY OF LADY MARGARET ANSTRUTHER. 


ALL in her bloom the graceful fair, 
Lucinda, leaves this mortal round : 
Her loſs a thouſand mourners ſhare, 
And beauty feels the cruel wound. 
Now grief and tears o'er all our joys prevail, 
Viewing her roſy cheeks all cold and pale. 


Thus 
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Thus ſome fair ſtar diſtinguiſh'd bright, 
Which decks the heavens, and guides the main; 
When clouds obſcure its glorious light, 
It leaves the gloomy world in pain : 
So ſudden death has veiPd Lucinda's eyes, 
And left us loſt in darkneſs and I 


Nor ſweetneſs, WY youth, nor wealth, 
Nor blood, tho? nobly high it ſprings ; 
Nor virtue's ſelf can purchaſe health, 
When death ſevere his ſummons brings ; 
Elſe might the fair Lucinda, young and gay, 
Have bleſt the world with a much longer ſtay. 


But ſay, ſweet ſhade, was it thy choice 
To leave this low inconſtant globe ; 
| Tir'd with its vain, its jangling noiſe, 
Thou wiſely dropt thy human robe ? 
Or tell us, guardian angels, tell us true, 
Did ye not claim her hence as one of you ? 


Yes, well we know it is your way, 
When here below ſuch beings ſhine, 
To grudge us e' en our earthly clay, 
Which, form'd like her, becomes divine : 
Such you demand and free from cares and fears, 
Unmindful of our fruitleſs ſighs and tears. 


Yet 
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Let deign, ye friends to human kind, 
The lonely conſort to attend; 
O ſooth the anguiſh of his mind, 
And let his killing ſorrows end: 
Tell him, his ſighs and mourning to aſſwage, 
Each ay the dwelt with him was worth an age. 


Ye lovely virgins who excel, 
Ye fair to whom ſuch ſtrains vidio,” 
In melting notes her beauties tell, 
And weep her virtues in a ſong : 
See that ye place her merit in true light, 
For ſinging her's your own will ſhine more bright. 


Let eaſt, and weſt, and ſouth, and north, 
Aloud the mournful muſic hear, 
How beauty 's fallen beyond the Forth; 
Let Britain's genius cypreſs wear. 
Yet Britain *s happy, who ſuch beauty yields, | 
As forc'd from her's, will grace Elyſium's fields. 


Ld 


>» 
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AN ELEGCY 


\ ON JAMES, LORD CARNEGIE. 


As poets feign, and painters draw, 
Love and the Paphian bride; 
Sae we the fair Southeſka ſaw, 
Carnegie by her fide. 


Now ſever'd frae his ſweets by death, 
Her grief wha can expreſs? 
What muſe can tell the waefu' ſkaith, 
Or mother's deep diſtreſs ? 


-  Sae roſes wither in their buds, 
Kill'd by an eaſtern blaſt ; 
And ſweeteſt dawns, in May, with clouds, 
And ſtorms are ſoon o'ercaſt. 


Ah, chequer'd life !—Ae day gives joy, 
The nieſt our hearts maun bleed: 

Heaven caus'd a ſeraph turn a boy, 
Now gars us trow he 's dead. 
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Wha can reflect on 's ilka grace, 
The ſweetneſs of his tongue, 

His manly looks, his lovely face, 

And judgment ripe ſae young! 


And yet forbear to make a doubt, 
As did the royal ſwain, 
When he with grief of heart cried out, 
That“ Man was made in vain !” 


Mortals the ways of Providence 
But very ſcrimply ſcan ; 

The changing ſcene eludes the ſenſe 
And reaſonings of man. 


How many thouſands ilka year, 
| Of hopefu* children crave 
Our love and care, then diſappear, 


To glut a gaping grave! 


What is this grave ?—A wardrobe poor, 
Which hads our rotting duds : 

Th' immortal mind, ſerene and pure, 

| Is claith'd aboon the clouds. 


Then ceaſe to grieve, dejected fair, 
You had him but in truſt ; 

He was your beauteous ſon, your heir, 
Yet ſtill ae half was duſt; 
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The other to its native ſkies 
Now wings its happy way; 
With glorious ſpeed and joy he flies, 
.. There bliſsfully to ſtray. 


Carnegie then but changes clay 
For fair celeſtial rays ; 

He mounts up to eternal day, 

And, as he parts, he ſays, 


« Adieu, Mamma, forget my tender fate! 
< Theſe ruſhing tears are vain, they flow too late.” 
This ſaid, he haſted hence with pleaſing joy; 

I faw the gods embrace their darling boy. 
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1728. 


AN ODE 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF ANNE LADY GARLIES. 


How vain are our attempts to know! 
How poor, alas! is reaſon's {kill ! 
We blindly wander here below, 
Yet fondly ſearch Heaven's ſecret will ! 
Each day we ſee the young, the great, the ſmall, 
The good, the bad, without diſtinction fall. 


Vet ſuch as have the reſt out-ſhin'd, 
We ſhould be faulty to neglect; 
Each grace of heauteous Garlia's mind 
Deſerves the muſe's high reſpe&. 
But how can ſhe ſuch worth and goodneſs paint— 
A loving daughter, virtuous wife, and faint ? _ 


Some ſeraph, who in endleſs day 
With themes ſublime employs the lyre, 
Dart in my breaſt a ſhining ray, 
And all my ſoul with her inſpire : 
Elſe ſing yourſelves ſo fair a frame and mind, 
As now 2 a place among your kind. 


N 4 | - As 
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As we the glorious ſun admire, 
| Whoſe beams make ev'ry joy ariſe, 
Yet dare not view the dazzling fire, 
Without much an e our eyes; 
So did her beauties ev'ry heart allure, 
While her bright virtues Kill d each thought i impure. 


She breath'd more ſweetneſs than the eaſt, 
While ev'ry ſentence was divine; 
Her ſmiles could calm each j Jarring brealt ; 3 
Her ſoul was a celeſtial mine, 
Where all the precious veins of virtue lay: 
Joo vaſt a treaſure long to lodge in clay: 


Tho? ſprung from an heroic race ., 
Which from the world reſpe& hou claim, 
Yet wanted ſhe no borrow'd grace, 
Her own demands immortal fame: 
| Worthy as thoſe who ſhun the vulgar roads, 
Start from the crowd, and riſe among the gods. 


Such pains as weaker minds poſſeſs, 
Could in her breaſt no acceſs ind; 
But lowly meekneſs did confeſs © 
A ſteady and ſuperior mind: - 
Unmov'd ſhe bore thoſe honours due the great, 
Nor could have been depreſt d with a more humble 
| fate, | 
a As 


— — 


* She was daughter of the carl-marſhal of Scotland. 


| As to the fields the huntſman hies, 


With joyful ſhouts he wakes the morn ; 
While nature ſmiles, ſerene the ſkies, 
Swift fly his hounds, fhrill blows his horn: 
When ſuddenly the thund'ring cloud pours rain, 
Defaces day, and drives him from the plain. 


Thus young Brigantius' circling arms 
Graſp'd all that 's lovely to his heart, 
Kejoic'd ofer his dear Anna's charms, 


But not expecting ſoon to part; 
When rigid fate, for reaſons known above, 


Snatch*d —_ his en the 1 of his love. 


Ah, Garlies! once he happieſt man, 
Than e'er before Brigantine chief, 
Now ſever'd from your lovely Anne, 
"Tis hard indeed to ſtem your grief: 
Yet mind what you might often from her hear— 
What Heaven defigns ſubmiſſive we ſhould bear. 


Oh! ne'er forget that tender care, 
Thoſe heaven-born thoughts ſhe did employ, 
To- point thoſe ways how you may ſhare 
Above with her immortal joy : | ' 
Such a bright. pattern of what 's good and great, 
Even angels need not bluſh to imitate. 
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© 1722. 


"TO SIR JOHN CLERK, Fo 
o THE DEATH or BS SON, JON CLERK 212; 
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1 8 tears can ever be 2 duty found, 
"Tis when the death of dear relations wound; 
Then you muſt weep, you have too juſt a ground. 


A ſon whom all the good and wile admir'd, * 


Shining with ev'ry grace to be defir'd, 
Rais'd * our Pe hopes—and then retir'd. 


Nature Gal yield, when ſuch a ey load 


| _Rouzes the paſſions, and makes reaſon nod 


But who-may. contradi& the will of God? 


By his great Author man was ſent below, 
Some things to learn, great pains to undergo, 
To fit him for what further he * 8 to know. 


This end obtain- d, A repuiding dime, | 
He calls the ſoul home to its native clime, 
To happineſs and knowledge more ſublime. 


Thus 
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Thus ſome in youth like eagles mount the ſteep, 
Which leads to man, and fathom learning's deep; ; 
Others.thro' age with reptile motion creep. 


Like lazy ſtreams, which fill the fenny ſtrand, 
In muddy pools they long inactive ſtand, 
Till ſpent in vapour, or immers'd in ſand. 


But down its flinty channel, without ſtain, 
The mountain-rill flows eagerly to gain, 
With a full tide, its origin, the * 


Thus your lov'd youth, whoſe bright aſpiring 
mind 

Could not to lazy minutes be conduits 

Sail'd down the ſtream of life before the wind: | 


Perform'd the taſk of man ſo well, ſo ſoon, 
He reach'd the ſea of bliſs before his noon, 
And to his memory laſting laurels won. 


When life's tempeſtuous billows ceas'd to roar, 
And ere his broken veſſel was no more, 
His ſoul ſerenely view'd the heav'nly ſhore ; 


Bravely reſign d, obeying fate's command, 
He fix'd his eyes on the immortal land, 


Where crowding ſeraphs reach'd him out the hand. 


Southeſka, 
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Southeſka *, ſmiling cherub, firſt appear'd, | 
With Garlies' conſort t, who vaſt pleaſures ſhar'd, 
Conducting him where virtue finds reward. 


Think in the world of ſp'rits, with how much joy 
His tender mother would receive her boy,. 
Where fate no more their union can deſtroy. 


His good grandſire, who lately went to reſt, 
How fondly would he graſp him to his breaſt, 
And welcome him to regions of the bleſt! 


From us, *t is true, his youthful ſweets are gone, 

Which may plead for our W when We 
moan; 

The loſs indeed is ours, he can have none. 


Thus ſailors with: a crazy veſlel croſt, , 
Expecting every minute to be loſt, 
With weepng nes behold a ſunny coalt, 


Where happy land-men ſafely hacks the a air, 
Baſk in the ſun, or to cool ſhades repair, 
They longing figh, and wiſh themſelves were 
there. | 
But 


1 ; — 


* 


9 | James lord Carnegie; ſee p. 180. 
1 Lady Garlies ; ſee 25 18 3 e his near relations. 
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But who would after death to bliſs lay claim, 
Muſt, like your ſon, each vicious paſſion tame, 
Fly from the crowd, and at perfection aim. 


Then grieve no more, nor vex yourſelf i in vain ; 
To lateſt age the charaQer maintain e 
You now poſſeſs, you'll find your ſon again. 
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| AN ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT ALEXANDER, 


OF BLACKHOUSE. 


4 


Tov fable-border'd ſheet, begone ! 
Harbour to thee I muſt refuſe ; 
Sure thou canſt welcome find from none, 
Who carrieſt ſuch ungrateful news. 


Who can attend thy mournful tale, 
And ward his ſoul from piercing woe? 

In viewing thee, grief muſt prevail, 
And tears from guſhing eyes o'erflow. 


From eyes of all that knew the man, 
And in his friendſhip had a ſhare, 
Who all the world's affections won, 

By virtues that all nat'ral were. 


His merits dazzle, while we view! 
His goodneſs is a theme ſo full, 


The Muſe wants ſtrength to pay what 's due, 


While eſtimation prompts the will. 


But ſhe endeavours to make known 


©. To fartheſt down poſterity, 
That good Blackhouſe was ſuch an one, 


As every one ſhould wiſh to be. 
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AN INSCRIPTION 


ON THE TOMB' OF ALEXANDER WARDLAW. 


Hex lies a man, whoſe upright heart 
With virtue was profuſely ſtor'd, 

Who acced well the honeſt part 
Between the tenants and their lord. 


Between the ſand and flinty rock 
Thus ſteer'd he in the golden mean, 
While his blyth countenance beſpoke 
A mind unruffled and ſerene. 


As to great Bruce the Flemings prov'd 
Faithful, ſo to the Flemings' heir 
Wardlaw behay*d, and was belov'd 
For *s juſtice, candour, faith, and care. 


His merit ſhall preſerve his fame 
To lateſt ages, free from ruſt, 
'Till the arch-angel raiſe his frame 
To join his ſoul amongſt the juſt. 
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AN ODE 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY a 


ANNE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. 


' War ſounds the plain with ſad complaint? 
| Why hides the ſun his beams ? 
Why ſighs the wind fae black and cauld ? 
Why mourn the ſwelling ſtreams? ? 


en on, ye heights! ye glens, complain ! 
Sun, wear thy cloudy vell ! 

| Sigh, winds, frae frozen caves of ſnaw! 
Clyde, mourn the rueful tale 


She 's dead! the beauteous Anna 's dead !— 
All nature wears a gloom: 

Alas! the comely budding flower 
Is faded in the bloom. 


Clos'd in the weeping marble vault, 
Now cauld and blae ſhe lies; 
Nae mair the ſmiles adorn her cheek, 
Nae mair ſhe lifts her eyes. 


Too 


4% 
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Too ſoon, O ſweeteſt, faireſt, belt, 

Young parent, lovely mate, 
Thou leaves thy lord and infant-ſon, 

To weep thy eatly fate. 


But let thy cheerfu* marriage-day 
Give gladneſs all around; 
But late in thee the youthful chief 
A heaven of bleſſings found. 


His boſom ſwells, for much he lov'd ; 

Words fail to paint his grief: | 

He ſtarts in dreams, and graſps thy ſhade, 
The day brings nae relief. 


The fair illuſion ſkims away, 
And grief again returns; 
Life's pleaſures make a vain attempt, 
Diſconſolate he mourns. 


He mourns his loſs, a nation's loſs, 
It claims a flood of tears, 
When fic a lov'd illuſtrious ſtar 
Sae quickly diſappears. 


With roſes and the lily buds, 
Ye nymphs, her grave adorn, 
And weeping tell—thus ſweet ſhe was, 
Thus early from us torn: 


I + 
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"To filent twilight ſhades retire,  - 
Ye melancholy ſwains, | 
In ͤ melting notes repeat her praiſe, 

In ſighing vent your pains. 


But haſte, calm reaſon, to our aid, 
| And paining thoughts ae, 9175 
Buy placing of the pious Fair: 

In a mair pleaſing nenn M ol + 


Whoſe white immornl b now, ſhines, - 
And ſhall for ever, bright, 
Above th? inſult of death and pain, 


By the Firſt Spring ob ſight, b 5 I 18 


There joins the high * us . 5 
That ſtrike eternal ſtrings: | 

In preſence of Omnio ease « be 
She now a ſeraph lings. | 


Then ceaſe, great Janos; thy flowing. tears, 
Nor rent thy ſoul in vain : 

Frae bowers of bliſs ſhe Il ne- er return 
To thy kind arms again. 


With goodneſs nin adorn thy and, 
True greatneſs ſtill improve; 
Be ſtill a patriot juſt and brave, 
And meet thy ſaint above. 
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AN ODE 


TO THE MEMORY OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Gxzar Newton 's dead \—full ripe his fame ; 
Ceaſe vulgar, grief, to cloud our ſong : 
We thank the; ;Authorjof our frame, 


„ 


Who lent him to the earth ſo long. 


4 


- The 88 man now, mounts the ſky, 
Exploring. all yon 1 radiant ſpheres; 
And with one view can more deſcry, 

Than here below in eighty years: 


Tho' none wich greater ſtrength of ſoul 
Could riſe to more divine a height, 

Or range the orbs from pole to pole, 
And more improve the human fight. 


Now with full j joy he can ſurvey 

Theſe worlds, and ev'ry ſhining blaze, 
That countleſs in the milky way 

Only thro”. glaſſes ſhew their rays. 


Thouſands in thouſand arts excell'd, 
But often to one part confinꝰd: 

While ev'ry ſcience ſtood reveal'd 
And clear to his capacious mind. 


* 
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His penetration, moſt profound, 
Launch'd far in that extended ſea, 
Where human minds can reach no bound, 
And 1 never div'd ſo deep as he. ; 


Sons of the cd and weſtern world, 
When on this leading ſtar ye gaze, 
While magnets guide the fail unfurl'd, 
_— to his memory due pure - 


Thro' ev'ry maze he was the 1 7 
| While others crawl'd, he ſoar'd above: 
Yet modeſty, unſtain'd with pride, 
Increas'd his merit, and our love. 


He ſhun'd the fophiſiry of a 
Which oply hatch contentious ſpite ; 

His learning turn'd on what affords 
By demonſtration moſt delight. 


Britain may honourably boaſt, 
And glory in her matchleſs ſon, 
Whoſe genius has invented moſt, 
And finiſh'd what the reſt begun. 


Ye Fellows of the Royal Claſs, 

Who honour'd him to be your head, 
Ere& in fineſt ſtone and braſs 

Statues of the illuſtrious dead : 


Altho' 
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Altho' more laſting than them all, 
Or &en the poet's. higheſt ſtrain, 
His works, as long as wheels, this ball, 

Shall his great memory ſuſtain. 


May from your learned Band ariſe 
Newtons to ſhine thro? future times, 

And bring down knowledge from the ſkies, 
To plant on wild barbarian climes. 


Till nations, few degrees from brutes, 
Be brought into each proper road, 
Which leads to wiſdom's happieſt fruits, 
To know their Saviour and their God. 


\ 
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1728. 
AN ODE 
TO THE MEMORY or MRS. FORBES OF NEWHALL. 


FFF 

Az, life! thou wort uncertain blaze, 

Scarce worthy to be wiſh'd or, loy'd, 
When by ftri& death ſo many ways, 

So ſoon, the ſweeteſt are remov'd! . 
In prime of life kay lovely glow, 7 

The dear Brucina muſt ſubmit ; 
Nor could ward off the fatal blow, 

With every beauty, grace, and wit. 


4 If outward charms, and temper ſweet, 
The cheerful ſmile, and thought ſublime, 
Could have preſerv'd, ſhe neꝰ er had met 
A change till death had ſunk with time. 


Her ſoul glanc'd with each heavenly ray, 
Her form with all thoſe beauties fair 
For which young brides and mothers pray, 

And wiſh for to their infant care. 


Sour 
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Sour ſpleen or anger, paſſion rude, 
Theſe oppoſites to peace and heaven, 
| Ne'er pal'd her cheek, nor fir d her blood; 


Her mind was ever calm and even. 


Come, faireſt nymphs, and gentle ſwains, 
Give looſe to tears of tender love; 

Strew fragrant flowers on her remains, 
While ſighing round her grave you move. 


In mournful notes your pain expreſs, 
While with reflection you run o'er, 
How excellent, how good ſhe was :—= — 

She was, alas!—but is no more 


Yet piouſly « correct your moan, 
And raiſe religious thoughts on high, 

After her ſpotleſs ſoul, that *s gone 

To j joys that ne'er can fade or die. 


1721. 


THE MORNING INTERVIEW. 


Warn filent, ſhow'rs refreſh the pregnant ſoil, 
And tender ſallads eat with- Tuſcan oil; 
Harmonious muſic gladdens every grove, 

While bleating: lambkins from their parents rove, 
And o'er the plain the anxious mothers ſtray, 
Calling their tender care with hoarſer bae. 

Now cheerful Zephyr from the weſtern ſkies 
With eaſy flight o'er painted meadows flies, 

To kiſs his Flora with a gentle air, 

Who n to his embrace, and looks more fair. 


When 
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When from debauch, with ſp'ritous juice bene 
The ſons of Bacchus ſtagger home to reſt, 

With tatter'd wigs, foul ſhoes, and uncock'd hats, 

And all bedaub'd with ſnuff their looſe .cravats. 

The ſun began to ſip the morning dew, 

As Damon from his reſtleſs pillow flew. 


Him late from Celia's cheek a patch did wound, 
A patch high ſeated on the bluſhing round. 
His painful thoughts all night forbid him reſt, 
And he employ'd that night as one oppreſt ; 
Muſing revenge, and how to countermine 
The ſtrongeſt force, and ev'ry deep defign 
Of patches, fans, of necklaces and rings, 

E'en muſic's pow'r when Celia plays or ſings. 


Fatigu'd with running errands all the day, 
Happy in want of thought, his valet lay, 
Recruiting ſtrength with fleep. — His maſter calls, 
He ſtarts with lock' d- up eyes, and beats the walls. 
A ſecond thunder rouſes up the ſot, 

He yawns and murmurs curſes thro' his throat: 

Stockings awry, and breeches knees unlac'd, 

And buttons do miſtake their holes for haſte. 
His maſter raves ; cries, Roger, make diſpatch, 

Time flies apace. I He frown * and look d his 
watch. 

% Haſte, do my wig; tye * wh the careleſs knots; 


«© And run to Civet's, let him fill my box: 
| | 0 
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« Go to my laundreſs, ſee what makes her "OY 
« And call a coach and barber in your way.“ 


Thus orders juſtle orders in a throng : 
Roger with laden mem'ry trots along. | 
His errands done, with bruſhes next he muſt 
Renew his toil amidſt preſuming duſt : 
The yielding comb he leads with artful care 
Thro* crook'd meanders of the flaxen hair: 
Fre this perform'd, he 's almoſt choak'd to death, 
The air is thicken'd, and he pants for breath, 
The trav'ller thus, in the Numidian plains, 
A conflict with the driving ſands ſuſtains. 
Two hours are paſt, and Damon is equipt, 
Penſive he ſtalks, and meditates the fight : 
Arm'd cap- a- pee, in dreſs a killing beau, 
Thrice view'd his glaſs, and thrice reſolv' d . 
go, 
Fluſh'd full of hope to overcome his foe. 
His early pray're were all to Paphos ſent, 
That Jove's ſea-· daughter would give her conſent; 
Cry'd, * Send thy little ſon unto my aid.“ 
Then oy his hat, tripp'd out, and no more faid. 


\ 


What lofty edn do ſometimes puſh a man 
Beyond the verge of his own native ſpan ! 
Keep low thy. thoughts, frail clay, nor boaſt = 
Pow, 3 pp h 
Fate 


| _ Whoſe ſublime roofs in clouds advance ſo high, 
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Fate will be fate; and ſince there's nothing fate, 

Vex not thyſelf too much, but * th“ auſpicious 
hour. | 

The tow? ring: lark had thrice his mattins lug | 

And thrice were bells for pious ſervice rung; 

In plaids wrapp'd up, prudes Og the ſacred 
dome, 

And leave the ſpacious puttitoat at, Wa 5 

While ſofteſt beams ſeal'd up fair Celia's eyes, 

She dreams of Damon, and forgets to riſe. 

A ſportive ſylph contrives the ſubtle ſnare; 

Sylphs know the channing baits which catch the 

) ͤ mw 

She ſhews him handſome, brawny, rich, and 

young, 

With ſnuff- box, cane, and e ed finely hung, 

Well ſkill'd in airs of dangle, toſs, and rap, 

Thoſe graces which the tender hearts entrap. 


* 
„ 


1 


— — — — — So. 


- 
2 


Where Aulus oft makes law for juſtice paſs, 
And Charles's ſtatue ſtands in laſting; braſs, 
Amidſt a lofty ſquare-which ſtrikes the fight, 
With ſpacious fabrics of ſtupendous height, 


They ſeem the watch-tow'rs of the nether ſky; 
Where once, alas! where once the three eſtates 
Of Scotland's parliament held free debates ; 
Here Celia dwelt ;' and here did Damon move, 
Preſs'd by his rigid fate, and raging love. 


401 


To her apartment ſtraight the brat ſwain 
; approach'd, and dolly knotk'd, nor knock'd in 


van. 
The nymph, 1 Ps Sang ae 0 
down, | « 8925 


d ud rolls her gentle limbs in morning-gown : 
but half awake, ſhe judges it muſt be 
Frankalia, come to take her morning tea; | 
Cries, Welcome, couſin:“ but ſhe ſoon began 
To change her viſage when ſhe ſaw a man. 
Her unfix d eyes with various turnings range, 
c And pale ſurprize to modeſt red exchange. 
Doubtful twixt-raoteſty ànd love ſhe ſtands ; 
d Then aſk'd the bold: impertinent's demands. 
Her ſtrokes: are doubled, and the youth now found 
„ lis pains increaſe, and open ev'ry wound. 5 
Who can deſcribe the charms of looſe attire ? 
Who can reſiſt the flames with which they fire? 
* Ah, barbarous maid !”* he cries 5 8 ſure native 
* charms 
Are too, too much; * chen wen — of 
arms? — 28 
„Madam, I come, prompt by the anc pains 
* Caus'd by a "WARNS: from n and want re- 
ce venge: „ it eqs fol 
*.A bebe Was poſted o on a * 8 
A patch damn'd patch! can nn work ſucÞ 
© harm u 


/ 


5 Py A 
He 
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He faid, then threw a bomb, lay hid within 
Love's mortar-piece, the dimple of his chin : 
It miſs'd for once :—ſhe lifted up her head, 
And bluſh'd a ſmile that almoſt ſtruck hin 
- +. ends - EE n=. 

Then cunningly retir'd, but he purſu'd 
Near to the toilet, where the war renew'd. 
Thus the great Fabius often gain'd the day 
O'er Hannibal, by frequent giving way: 
So warlike Bruce and Wallace ſometimes deign'd 
Io ſeem n yet certain conqueſt 60 


Thus was he laid in midſt of Celia's' tom, 
FPpeechleſs he ſtoad, and waited for his doom: 
Words were but vain, he ſcarce could uſe his 
| breath, | 
As round he view'd the impletients of death. 
Here dreadful arms in careleſs heaps were laid 
In gay diſorder round her tumbled bed : 
He often to the ſoft retreat would ſtare, © 
Still wiſhing he might give the battle there. 
Stunn'd with the thought, his nd looks did 
es ; 
To where lac'd ſhoes and her filk ſtockings lay, 
And garters which are never ſeen by day. 
His dazzled eyes almoſt deſerted light, 
No man before had ever got the fight. 
A lady's garters |—earth ! their very name, 


| Tho! yet unſeen, ſets all the ſoul on flame. 
; The 


gs ws fend ._dDþ EST nag} mw To oe] wm A 7 oioGe oo 


his 


did 
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The royal Ned knew well their mighty charms, 
Elſe he *d ne'er * one round the Engliſh 
arms: | 


Let barb'rous honours crown the ſword and lance, 
Thou next their king does Britiſh knights advance, 


0 Carter kee. cc _ ſoit qui mal y penſe.” 


00 who can all theſe hidden turns nile; 8 
That do attend on a raſh lover's fate! 
In deep diſtreſs the youth turn'd up his eyes, 


As if to aſk aſſiſtance from the ſkies. 


The petticoat was hanging on a pin, 

Which the unlucky ſwain ſtar'd up within; 

His curious eyes too daringly did rove, 
Around this oval conic vault of love: 

Himſelf alone can tell the pain he found, 

While his wild ſight ſurvey'd forbidden ground. 
He view'd the tenfold fence, and gave a groan, 
His trembling limbs beſpoke his courage gone : 
Stupid and pale he ſtood, like ſtatue dumd, 
The amber ſnuff dropt from his careleſs thumb. 
Be filent here, my muſe, and ſhun a plea, 

May riſe betwixt old Bickerſtaff and me, 


| for none may touch a petticoat but he. 


= Damon 


— — 


* Edward III. king of bes who eliabliſhed the 225 
honourable order of the Garter. | 
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Damon thus foil'd, breath'd with a dying tone, 

« Aſſiſt, ye-pow'rs of love! elſe I am gone.” 
The ardent pray*r ſoon reach'd the Cyprian grove, 
Heard and accepted by the queen of love. 
Fate was propitious too, her ſon was by, 
Who, *midſt his dread artillery, did he 
Of Flanders lace, and ſtraps of curious dye. 

On India muſlin ſhades the god did loll, 
His head reclin'd upon a tinſy roll. 


The mother goddeſs thus her ſon beſpoke : 
Thou muſt, my boy, aſſume the ſhape of Shock, 
« And leap to Celia's lap, whence thou may lip 
Thy paw up to her breaſt, and reach her lip; 
„ Strike deep thy charms, thy as art diſ- 
4 00 play, 
« To make young Damon conqueror N 
% Thou need not bluſh to _ * * ſince 
| - +. Jove 
“ Try'd moſt of brutal forms to gain 10 love; ; 
„Who, that he might his loud Saturnia gull, 
For fair Europa's fake inform'd a bull.” 


She ſpoke.—Not quicker does the lamp of day 
Dart on the mountain-tops a gilded ray, 
Swifter than lightning flies before the clap, 
From Cyprus! iſle he reached Celia's lap; 
Now fawns, now wags his tail, and licks her arm; 
dhe hugs him to her breaſt, nor dreads the harm. 


80 


ce 


5o in Aſcanius* ſhape, the god unſeen, 
Of old deceiv'd the Carthaginian queen. 


So now the ſubtle Pow'r his time eſpies, 
And threw two barbed darts in Celia's eyes: 
Many were broke before he could ſucceed ; 
But that of gold flew whizaing thro? her head: 
Theſe were his laſt reſerve. —When others fail, 
Then the refulgent metal muſt/prevail. 
Pleaſure produc'd by money now appears, 


Coaches and fix run rattling in her ears. 


O liv'rymen ! attendants ! houſehold- plate! 
Court-poſts and viſits! pompous air and ſtate: 
How can your ſplendor eaſy acceſs find, 
And gently captivate the fair-one's mind ? 
Succeſs attends, Cupid has play'd his part, 
And funk the pow'rful venom to her heart. 


She could no more, ſhe *s catched in the ſnare, 


Sighing ſhe fainted in an eaſy chair. 

No more the ſanguine ſtreams in bluſhes glow, 
But to ſupport the heart all inward flow, 
Leaving the cheek as cold and white as ſnow. 
Thus Celia fell, or rather thus did riſe ; 

Thus Damon made, or elſe was made a prize; 
For both were conquerors, and both did yield ; 
Firſt ſhe, now he is maſter of the field. 


Now he reſumes freſh life, abandons fear, 


Jumps to his _ and does more gay appear. | 
P 2 Not 


Not miſs when Limberham f his purſe extends, 


And takes a baſon fill'd with limpid ſtream, 
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Not gaming heir, when his rich parent dies; 
Not zealot reading Hackney's party lies; 
Not ſoft fifteen on her feet-waſhing night; 
Not poet when his muſe ſublimes her flight; 
Not an old maid for ſome young beauty's fall; 
Not the long tending ſtibler *, at his call 
Not huſbandman in dypught when rain deſcends; 


E'er knew ſuch raptures as this joyful ſwain, 
When yielding dying Celia calm'd his pain. 
The rapid joys now in ſuch torrents roll, 
That ſcarce his ee retuin his ſoul. 


Vier, he 's gen 'rous, courts s the G's eſteem, 


Then from his fingers form'd an artful rain, 
Which rouz'd the dormant ſpirits of her brain, 
And made the purple channels flow again. 
She lives, he ſings; ſhe ſmiles and looks more tame: 
Now peace and nn is the only theme. 


The bs. owns Healy; ak ſhe — 5 not know, 
If language paſs'd between the belle and beau, 
Or if in courtſhip ſuch uſe words 4 or no. 
| hs, 55 { But 


nn — 


A Probetioner. 1 A kind keeper. | 


1 being alleged that the cloquence of this ſpecies lies in 
the elegance of dreſs. 
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But ſure it is, there was a parley beat, 

And mutual love finiſh*d the proud debate. 
Then to complete the peace and ſeal the bliſs, 
He for a diamond ring receiv'd a kiſs 

Of her ſoft hand ; next the aſpiring youth 

With eager tranſporls preſs'd her glowing mouth. 
80 by degrees the eagles teach their young 
To mount on high, and ſtare ou the ſun. 


A fd entertainment crowns the war, 
And all rich requiſites are brought from far. 
The table boaſts its being from Japan, 

Th' ingenious work of ſome great artiſan. 
China, where potters coarſeſt mould refine 
That rays thro? the tranſparent veſſels ſhine ; 
The coſtly plates and diſhes are from thence, 
And Amazonia * muſt her ſweets diſpenſe ; 
To her warm banks our veflels cut the. main, 
For the ſweet product of her luſcious cane. 
Here Scotia does no coſtly tribute bring, 

Only ſome n dan a 2 ſpring f. 


Where kinks and the double Ganges flow, 
On odorif*rous plains the leaves do grow, 
1 T9 | Chief 


3 


* 


* A famous river in South America, whence we have our 
bar. "© 
T Tod's Well, which ſupplies the city with water. 


F.3 
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| Chief of the treat, a plant the boaſt of fame, 
Sometimes call'd green, bohea's its greater name. 


O happieſt of herbs! who would not be 
Pythagoriz'd into the form of thee, 
And with high tranſports a& the part of tea! 
EKiſſes on thee the haughty belles beſtow, 
While in thy ſteams their-coral lips do glow; 
Thy virtues and thy flavour they commend, | 
While men, even beaux, with parched lips attend, 


EPILOGUE. 


The curtain 's drawn: now gen'rous reader ſay, 
Have ye not read worſe numbers in a play ? 
Sure here is plot, place, character, and time, 
All ſmoothly wrought in good firm Britiſh rhyme. 
I own *tis but a ſample of my lays, 

Which aſks the civil ſanction of your praiſe ; 

Beſtow *t with freedom, let your praiſe be ample, 

And I myſelf will ſhew you good example. 

Keep up your face: altho? dull critics ſquint, 

And cry, with Ow _ 1 There 8 nothing 

in t: 55 | 

| They only mean there s nothing they e can 1 

Becauſe they find moſt where there 's moſt refuſe. 
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1713. 


AN ELEGY 


* MAGGY FOHNSTOUN *, 


U 


Av Reeky f, mourn in ſable hue, 
Let fouth of tears dreep like May dew ; 
To braw tippony ] bid adieu, 
Which we with greed 
Bended as faſt as ſhe could brew: 
But ah! ſhe 's dead. 


To 


Maggy Johnſtoun lived about a mile ſouthward of Edin- 
burgh, kept a little farm, and had a particular art of 'brewing . 
a ſmall ſort. of ale, agreeable to the taſte, very white, clear, and 1 FS 
intoxicating; which made people, who loved to have a good 
pennyworth for their money, be her frequent cuſtomers. And 
many others of every ſtation, ſometimes for diverſion, thought 
it no impropriety to be ſeen in her barn, or yard. 


t A name the country- people give Edinburgh, from the 
cloud of ſmoke or reck that is always impending over it. 


t She ſold the Scots pint, which is near two quarts Engliſh 
for two pence. 


P 4 
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To tell the truth now, Ma ggy dang - . 

Of cuſtomers ſhe had a dang 3 ; | 

For lairds and ſouters a* did gang 

| To drink bedeen: 

The barn and yard was aft ſae thrang, 
We took the green ; 


And there by dizens we lay down, 
Syne ſweetly ca'd the. healths around, 
To bonny laſſes black or brown, - 
As we loo'd beſt : 
In bumpers we dull cares did drown, 
And took our reſt. 


When in our pouch we found ſome clinks, 
And took a turn o'er Bruntsfield Links , 
Aften in Maggy's, at hy-jinks 1, 
We guzzled ſcuds, 
Till we could ſcarce, wi? hale-out drinks, 


Caſt * our r duds. | 
"We 


He . or dang, is a n which means to excel or 
get the better. 


+ The fields between Edinburgh and Maggy's, where the 
citizens commonly . at the golf. 


4 4 drunken game, or „ to drink In be rich, 
thus: the queff or cup is filled to the brim, then one of the 


company takes a pair of _ and after crying hy-jinks, he 
; throws 
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We drank, and drew, and filPd again, 
O wow ! but we were blyth and fain, 
When ony had their count miſtain: 
O it was nice 
To hear us a' cry, © Pike ye'r bain . 
« And ſpell ye'r dice.“ 


Fou 


throws them out: the number he caſts up points out the per- 
| fon that muſt drink; he who threw beginning at himſelf num- 


ber one, and ſo round till the number of the perſon agree with 
that of the dice (which may fall upon himſelf, if the number 
be within twelve) ; then he ſets the dice to him, or bids him 
take them. He on whom they fall is obliged to drink, or 
pay a ſmall forfeiture in money; then throws, and ſo on: 
but if he forgets to cry hy-jinks, he pays a forfeiture into the 
bank. Now he on whom it falls to drink, if there be any 
thing in bank worth drawing, gets all if he drinks; then with 


a great deal of caution he empties his cup, ſweeps up the : 


money, and orders the cup to be filled again, and then throws: 
for if he err in the articles, he loſes the privilege of drawing 
the money. The articles are, 1. drink; 2. draw; 3. fill; 
4 cry hy-jinks; 5. count juſt; 6. chuſe your doublet-man ; 
viz. when two equal numbers of the dice are thrown, the 
perſon whom you chooſe muſt pay a double of the common for- 
ſeiture, and ſo muſt you when the dice are in his hand. A rare 
project this! and no bubble I can aſſure you; for a covetous 
fellow may ſave money, and get himſelf as drunk as he can de- 
ire i in lefs than an hour's time. 


8 a cant phraſe: * one leaves a little in the cup, he is 


adviſed to © pick his bone, i. e. drink it clean out. 


/ 
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Fou cloſs we us'd to drink and rant, 
Dntil we baith did glow'r and gaunt, 
And piſh, and ſpew, and yeſk, and maunt, 

| Right ſwaſh I true; 
Then of auld ſtories we did cant, 
When we were fou. | 


When we were weary'd at the gowff, 
Then Maggy Johnſtoun's was our howff; 
Now a' our gameſters may fit dowff, 
Wy! hearts like lead ; 
Death wi' his rung rax*d * a yowff *, 
And ſae ſhe died. 


Maud we be forc'd thy al to tine, 
For which we will right fair repine ? 
Or haſt thou left to bairns of thine 
The pawky knack | 
Of brewing ale amaiſt like wine, 
That gar'd us crack. 


Sae brawly did a peaſe-ſcon toaſt | 
Biz i' the queff, and flie the froſt + ; 
There we got fou wi' little coſt, | 
And muckle ſpeed: 
Now wae worth death! our ſport 's a? loſt, 


Since Maggy 's dead. 
1 | Ae 


* e e 6 
+ Or Se he feb or coldneſs out of it. 
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Ae ſummer night * I was ſae fou, 
Amang the riggs I gaed to ſpew; 
Syne down on a green bawk, I trow, 

I took a nap, 
And ſoucht a night balillilow, 
43 s ſound 's a tap. 


And when the dawn begoud to glow, 

I hirſd up my dizzy pow, 

Frae *mang the corn like wirrycow, 
Wi' bains ſae fair, 1 

And ken'd nae mair than if a yow 
How I came there. 


Some ſaid it was the pith of broom 
That ſhe ſtow'd in her maſking-loom, 
Which in our heads rais'd fic a ſoom; 
Or ſome wild ſeed, 
Which aft the chaping ſtoup did toom, 
But fill'd our head, 


But 


} 
— 
1 — 


— — 


* The two following ſtanzas are a true narrative: 


On that ſlid place where I mailt brake my bains, 

To be a warning I ſet up twa ſtains, | 

That nane may venture there as I hae done, 
Unleſs wi' froſted nails he clink'd his ſhoon. 
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But now ſince tis ſae that we muſt 
Not in the beſt ale put our truſt, 

| But whan we re auld return to duſt 
| * Without remead, 5 

| | Why ſhould we tak it in diſguſt 

=_ - That Maggy 's dead? 


| | Of warldly comforts ſhe was rife, 
* And liv'd a lang and hearty life, 
1 Right free of care, or toil, or ſtrife, 
| Till ſhe was ſtale, 

| And ken'd to be a kanny wife 

At brewing ale. | 


Then farewell, Maggy, douce and fell, 
Of brewers a' thou beur the bell; 
. Let a' thy goſſies yelp and yell, 
And without feed, 
Gueſs whether ye re in heav'n or hell, 
They re ſure ye re dead. 


* 


' EPITAPH, 
=: O RARE MAGGY FOHNSTOUMN ! 


4 
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AN ELEOY 
ON JOHN COWPER®*. . 


* 


I warn yea a” to anges avi drone; ; 
John Cowper 's dead—Ohon ! Ohon ! 
To fill his poſt alake there 's none 
e 25 That 


9 


* It is neceſſary, for the illuſtration of this elegy to 
ſtrangers, to let them a little into the hiſtory of the kirk- 
treaſurer and his man. The treaſurer is choſen every year, a 
citizen reſpected for riches and honeſty : he is veſted with an 
abſolute power to ſeize and impriſon the girls that are too im- 
patient to have on their green gown before it be hemmed. 
Them he ſtrictly examines, but no liberty is to be granted till a 
fair account be given of thoſe perſons they have obliged : it 
muſt be ſo : a liſt is frequently given, ſomerimes of a dozen or 
thereby, of married or unmarried unfair traders, whom they 
ſecretly aſſiſted in running their goods: theſe his lordſhip 
makes pay to ſome purpoſe, according to their ability, for the 
uſe of the poor. If the lads be obſtreperous, the kirk-ſeſſions, 
and worſt of all, the ſtool of repentance, are threatened, a puniſh- 
ment which few of any ſpirit can bear. The treaſurer, being 
changed every year, never comes to be perfectly acquainted with 
the affair; but their general ſervant, continuing for a long 
time, is more expert at diſcovering ſuch perſons, and the places 
of their reſort, which makes him capable to do himſelf and cuſ- 
tomers both a good or ill turn. John Cowper maintained this 
poſt with activity, and good ſucceſs, for ſeveral years. 
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That with fic ſpeed 


Could fa'r ſculdudry * out like John, 
But now he s dead. 


He was right nacky i in i his way, 
And eydent baith be night and day, 
He wi' the lads his part could play, 
When right ſair fleed, ' 


He gart them good bill - ſiller pay; 1 
But now he 's dead. 


Of whore-hunting he gat his al, 
And made be 't mony a pint and gill; 
Ol his braw poſt he thought nae ill, 
DTDToor did nae need: 
Now they may mak a kirk and mill 
O t, fince he *s dead. 


Altho' he was nae man of weir, 
Yet mony a ane, wi” quaking fear, 
Durſt ſcarce afore his face appear, 
Baut hide their head: 
. The wylie carle, he gather'd gear, 
And yet he s ns. S 
J 


— 
th * MY 


"In llufion to a ſcent dog ; © ſar,” from ſavour or ſmell, 
5 Sculdudry,” a name ene given to whoring. 1 


t Bull.ſilver. 
She ſaw the cow well ſerv'd, a and | took a 1 Gar. 
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Ay, now to ſome part far awa', 

Alas he 's gane and left it a“; 

May be to ſome fad whilliwha * 
Of fremit blood : 

'Tis an ill wind that dis na blaw 
enen good. 


Fy upon Death! he was to blame, 

To whirle poor John to his lang hame : 

But tho? his arſe be cauld, yet fame, 
Wi' tout of trumpet, 

Shall tell how Cowper's awfou name 
Could flie a ſtrumpet. 


He ken'd the bawds and louns fou well, 
And where they us'd to rant and reel, 
He paukily on them could ſteal, 
And ſpoil their ſport : 
Aft did they wiſh the muckle de'il 
Mlight take him for t. 


But ne'er a ane of them he ſpar'd, 
E'en tho' there was a drunken laird 
To draw his ſword, and make a faird f, 
N 5 : In 


— 
12 


* Whilliwha” is a kind of an inſinuating deceitful fellow. 
Fremit blood, not a · kin, becauſe he had then no „ 
heirs of his own body. 


IA buſtle like a bully, 
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John quietly put them in * end. 


Io learn mair ſenſe: 


There a they the till 83 grown, 
The lad neiſt day his fault maun own ; 
And to keep a* things huſh and low'n 
1 off 
Syne after a' his ready 's ſhown, 
He damns the whore. 


And ſhe, poor jade, withoutten din, 
Is ſent to Leith-wynd-fit f to ſpin, 
With heavy heart, and cleathing thin, 
And hungry wame, 
And ilka month a well-paid ſkin, 
To mak her tame. 


But now they may ſcour up and down, 
And ſafely gang their wakes arown, | 
Spreading their claps throw a' the town, 
But fear or dread ; 
For that great kow to bawd and lown, 
John Cowper's dead. 


Shame 


** 


75 — e to the treaſurer. 8 


mg The houſe of correction at the foot of Leith Wd: ſuch 
as Bridewell in London. | Sag 


ich 


At the kirk door, out frae an iſle, 
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Shame faw ye! r chandler-chafts „ O Death! ! 
For ſtapping of John Cowper? $ breath, 5 
The loſs of him is public ſkaitl. 

I dare well ſay, 
To -u the grip he was right laith 

This "OP" a day. ny 


/ 


POSTSCRINE: 


Of i Ius to lie or bann, | 
Shaws but ill will, and looks right ſhan, 
But ſome tell odd tales of the man ; j 
For fifty head 
Can gie their aith they ve ſeen him gawn 
Since he was dead. 


Keek but up throw the Stinking Stile I, 
On Sunday morning a wee while, 


It 


— — 8 * 


Lean or meagre cheeked; when the bones appear like 


the ſides or corners of a „ which in Scots we call a 
chandler. | | 


} The common people, when they tell their tales of 5 
appearing, ſay, he has been ſeen “ garn,“ or ſtalking. 


} Oppoſite to this place is the door of the church „which he 
attended, being a beadle. 
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* ; 


It will appear: | 
But tak good tent ye dinna file 
Yer 82 for * 


7 For well we wat it is his chaiſe; 
7 | Wow, wad ſome fouk that can do t beſt *, ot 
x Speak till t, and hear what it confeſt ; 
| Tis a good deed 
To ſend a wand'ring faul to reſt 
Amang the dead... 


1 _ | ft baer vulgar notion, that a ghoſt will not be laid to 
reſt till ſome prieſt ſpeak to it, and SE; an account of what 


diſturbs it. 
5 m1 
| of 
4 / 
- the 
{ ej 
5 ſub 
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0 
715. 
AN BLEGY. 


1 Ia h b 1 = 


O Canongate ! poor elritch hole, | 
| What loſs, what croſſes doſt thou thole ! 
London and death f gar thee look drole, 
And hing thy head : 
Wow, but thou haſt een a cauld coal | 
5 To blaw indeed. | 


Hear me, Fe kills, and every glen, 

Ilk craig, ilk cleugh, and hollow den, 

And echo ſhrill, that a may ken 5 3 ws 
; "ThE 


« Lucky Wood kept an alehouſe in the Canongate ; was 
nuch reſpe&ed for hoſpitality, honeſty, and the neatneſs both 
of her rel and houſe. 5 


7 The FR of her refidence being the 3 n by 
the loſs of -our members of parliament, which. London now : 
joys, many of them having their houſes there, being the 
uburb of Edinburgh neareſt the king's palace; this, with the 
fath of OP" Wood, are ſufficient to make the place ruinous. 
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| | "The waefou thud 
Be rackleſs Death, wha' came unſeen * 
To . Rs < 


She * s dead, o'er true, the 8 dead al gane, 
| Left us and Willie f burd alane. 
To bleer and greet, to ſob and mane, & 
And rugg our hair, 
Becauſe we ll ne'er ſee her in 
For ever mair. yet 
She gae'd as fait as a new preen, _ 
And kept her houfie ſnod and been; 
Her pewther glanc'd upo* your een 
Like filler plate: 1 
She was a donſie wife and clean, 
Without debate. | 


It did ane * to ſee hee Bec, 
Her boord, fire-ſide, and facing - tools t; 
Rax, chandlers, tangs, and fire-ſhools, 


- 

U \ 

' . 

I 1 a s 

* i 
0 ; * 
. 0 
8 n 8 3 *y * PR 4 — 
9 _— 


Or unſeat for. There is nothing extraordinary in this, 
it being his common cuſtom ; except in ſome few inſtances of 
late, fince the 8 of * e i. e. W 255 


— 


+ Her huſband William Wood. K 
I spe or pots and cups: * called 5 we hw 


= 
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Baſket wy brands. TERS 
Poor "aa now may chew ee, B. has 
Since ee $ A + nth 1 


She ne'er n a W l abe 5 
Nor ſtoups a froath aboon the hauſe, 
| Nor kept dow'd tip within her waws, 
| A | | 
She ne'er ran ſour jute, becauſe | 
It gees the n Her 


She had the gate ſas wt to — 
With gratis beef, dry fiſh, or cheeſe, 
Which kept our purſes ay at eaſe, 

And health in tiff, 
And: lent her freſh nine gallon trees 
A 9 C 


9 The facers were a club of fair drinkers, who inclined 
rather to ſpend a ſhilling on ale than two pence for meat. 
They had their name from a rule, which they obſerved of 
obliging themſelves to throw all they left in the cup in their 
own faces ; wherefore, to ſave their face and 1 _ pru- 
dently ſucked the r clean out. | | 


'F All this wake 3 is a fine pifture ot an honeſt de ele— 
a rarity. , 
C3 
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She gae us oft hail legs o' lamb, 
2 OT een 
Ĩ ben aye at Yule whene' er we came, 
3 A braw gooſe-pye; 

And was na that good belly-baum ? ? 
Nane dare W 


2 


The writer lads fow well:x may ak bir, 
| Furthy was ſhe, her luck deſign” d her 
Their common mither, ſure nane kinder 
| Ever brake bread; _ 
She has na left W FEE 
But now ſhe 's dead. 5 | 


| To the ſma' hours we aft fat ſtill, 
Nick'd round our toaſts and ſniſhing- 
Good cakes we wanted ne'er at will, 
The beſt of bread ; 5 
Which aften coſt us mony a gill 
To Aikenhead “. 


5 | , 5 * ö / 
* ti . e524: Gould 


* The Nether-bow porter, to whom Lucky's cuſtomen 
were often obliged for opening the port for them, when they 
aid out ll the ſmall hours after midnight. GE 
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Could our ſaut tears like Clyde down rin, 
And had we cheeks like Corra's Lin . 
That a' the warld might hear the din 

Rair frae ilk head 
She was the wale of a' her kin, 
But now ſhe 's * 


O Lucky Wood! tis hard to bear 
The loſs; but oh! we maun forbear : : 
Vet fall thy memory be dear 
White blooms a tree ; 
And after-ages* bairns will ſpear 
Bout thee and me. 


EPITAPH. 
Beneath this ſod | 
Lies Lucky Wood, 
Whom a' men might put faith in; 
| "Wha was na ſweer, 
Wwhile the winn'd here, 
To cram our wames for naithing. | 


, 


*A very ” wich precipice nigh Lanerk, over which the river 
Clyde falls, making a great noiſe, which is heard ſome 
miles off, ; 
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a. 1 
AN ELEKCT 


ON PATIE CIOs 


* 


F * 
„ 
$5} 


The 3 Sadler of ben "EF 
Who gart the lieges gawff and girn ay, 

Aft till the cock proclaim'd the morn. | 
Tho' baith his weeds and mirth were 77 ; 

He roos'd theſe things were langeſt wom, LE SF 
The brown ale was his kirn ay, Fo 

And faithfully he toom'd his horn. 


« And then beſides his e acts, 
* At bridals he wan _— Placks.“ 


3 HAR» SIMPSON. 


i 


Is ſonnet flee the man I fog; | Ie 
His rare engine in rhyme ſhall ring, 
Wha ſlaid the ſtick out o'er the * 
With ſic an art; 3 
Wha ſang fae © ſweetly to the be, 
Kinghorn 


* , » * 
LI .: ” ” "+ Pp 8 4 * q v * 1 4 2 2 - 
N — 3 l 2 8988 
= 1 9 8 _ 


ks When a piece of ſtuff is wrought unequally, part coarſe 
and part fine, of yarn of different colours, we call it pirny, from 
the pirn, or little hollow reed, which holds the yarn in the ſhuttle- 
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Kinghorn m rue the ruefou . 

That lighted Patie to his cla, 

Wha gart the hearty billies ſtay, 45 
And ſpend their caſh, 

To ſee his ſnowt, to hear him play, 


And gab fae gaſh. | 


When Aon landed *, wow ſae thrang, 
Fuffin and peghing, he wad gang, 
And crave their pardon that ſae lang 
He d been a- coming 
Syne his bread- winner out he d bang, 
And fa to buming. 


Your 8 s father 1, d 
For him he firſt wa'd max hi 


* It was his cuſtom to watch when ftrangers went into a 
public houſe, and attend them; pretending they had ſent for 
him, and that he could not get away ſooner from other company. 


+ It was his firſt compliment to one, though he had perhaps 
never ſeen him nor any of his predeceſſors, that * well he ken'd 
& his honour's father, and been merry with him, and: an ex- 
“ cellent good fellow he was.” - 


t Shewing a very particular comicalneſs in his looks and 
' geſtures, laughing and groaning at the ſame time. He plays, 
lings, and breaks in with ſome queer tale twice or thrice eber 
he get through the tune. His beard is no ſmall addition to the | 
verſion. EI 
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When he did fough, - 
% O wiltu, wiltu do 't again p- 525 
And grain'd and leugh. 


This ſang he made frac his ain hed "vi — 
And eke The auld man's mare ſhe 's dead, 
4 Tho? peets and turfs and a 's to lead: "Ix 

O fye upon her! 1 
A bonny auld thing this indeed, 
An 't like your honour. | 


After ilk tune he took a ſowp, 
And bann'd wi birr the corky cowp 3s 
That to the Papiſts* country ſcowp, 

To lear ha, ha's, 
Frae chiels that ſing hap, ſtap, and lowp, 
Wantin the bs. 


© That beard leſs capons are na men, 
We by their fozie ſprings might ken, 
But ours, he ſaid, could vigour len 
To men o' weir, 1 
And gar them ſtout to battle ſten 
Withoutten fear. 


2 r 


The name of a tune he hs upon all ton. 


+ He boaſted of being poet as well as muſician. 


| | Curſed ſtrongly the light-headed fellows who run to Italy 


to learn ſoft muſic. 


How firſt he practis'd ye ſhall hear :— 
The harn pan of an umquhile mare 
He ſtrung, and ſtrak ſounds ſaſt and clear 
Out of the pow, 
Which fir'd his ſaul, and gart his ear, 
With gladneſs glow. 


Sae ſome auld-gabbet pdets tell, 
Jove's nimble ſon and leckie ſnell 
Made the firſt fiddle of a ſhell *, 
on which Apollo 

With meikle pleaſure play'd himſel 
Baith jig and ſolo. 


(0) Johny Stocks , what 's come o thee ? 
I'm ſure thou t break thy | heart and die; ; 
Thy Birnie gane, thou 't never-be 
Nor blyth, nor able 
To ſhake thy ſhort houghs merrily 
pon a table. 


How Nane was t to ſee thee diddle 

And dance ſae finely to his fiddle, 

With noſe forgainſt a laſs's middle, 
| ul 


* Tuque teſtudo, reſonare ſeptem 
Callida ner vis. Fox. 


+: Aim of low ſtature, but ery broad 3 n friend | 
of his, who uſed to dance to his muſic. 


= ® 
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With cutty lep — r il, if wt 
And gar them fag. 54 


He catch'd a criſhy wiedlict- un 8 
At runkling o* his. deary? 1 8 5 


And wi' a rung came o'er his Grown, 
For being the; 
But ſtarker Thrums got Patie ee 5 
And knooft him fair.” 12.94 


Wae worth) the dog ! he maiſt had cava him; 
Revengefu' Pate aft green'd to geld him, 
He aw'd amends, and that he tell'd him. 
And bann'd to dot: 
He took the tid, and fairly fed! him 
Fora recruit. e 


Pate was a carle of canny tenſe, 


And wanted ne'er a right bein ſpence fy 


And laid up dollars in defence 


*Gainſt eild and gout; 
Well judging gear in future tenſe 
Could ſtand for wit. 


8 


_ 
* 


7 ET > — +: ATA 


* A cant name 555 a | weaver:. | 


© + Good ſore. of proviſion; the bee bing ip 


- ment for meal, — Ae. ; 


* 


C4 
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Yet . fouk may tak the pet: 


Anes thrawart porter “ wad na let 
Him in while latter meat was hett, 


He gaw'd fou ſair, 


Flang i in his fiddle o'er the yett,. 9 


Whilk ne er did mair. 


But profit may ariſe fra loſs, 

Sae Pate got comfort by his croſs: 

Soon as he wan within the cloſe, + 
| He douſly drew i in 


Mair gear frae' ilka geile goſs 285 | | 
Than bought a new ane. 


When hing bed - faſt fick and fair, 


To pariſh prieſt he promis'd fair, 


He ne'er wad drink fou any mair: 
But hale and tight, 


He prov'd the auld man to a hair, 1 


Strute 7 ilka night. 
The haly dad with care eſſays 


To wile him frae his wanton ways, 
And tell'd him of his promiſe twice : 


1 f 4 
— 


— 


This happened in the duke of Rothes's time. His Grace 
was giving an entertainment, and Patrick being denied entry by 
the ſervants, he, either from a cunning view of the lucky con- 
ſequence, or in a paſſion, did what is deſcribed. 


+ Drunk. 


— 


— 
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Pate anſwer'd ain; > 
ce Wha tents what people raving s 
Wen in a fever??? 


At Bothwell Brig * hy gade to fight ; 

But being wiſe as he was wight, _ 

He thought it ſhaw'd a faul but li ight, 
By Daſftly to ad, ĩð ͤ 25 

And let gunpowder wrang his fight, | 

| Or fiddle hand : # Fi | 


Right pawkily he left. the DTS 
' Nor ober his ſhoulder look'd again, 
But ſcour'd o'er moſs and moor amain, 
p To Rieky ſtraight, EN. 
And tald how mony whigs were * 
Before they 2 


Sae I've lamented Patie's end; 

But leſt your grief o'er far extend, 

Come dight your cheeks, ye'r brows unbend, 
And lift ye'r head, 

For to a” Briton be it ken'd, 
Mo is not dead. | 


—— 


* 
_ 


* Upon Clyde, where the famous battle was fought in 
1679, for the determination of ſome kittle points: but I dare 
not * that it was religion carried my hero to the field. 
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CHRIST'S KIRK ON THE GREEN. 
| IN THREE CANT0S. 
| . 
Kovordep ar veugiAsy pid c rynp hey ryig, | 
Ouia or ev hire o Torrgs YoT Ti) 16. T. AS. 


CANTO I.“ 


« Wes nevir in Scotland hard nor ſene 
Sic danſing nor deray f, 
Nouthir at Falkland } on the grene, 
. 1 Nor 


* The edition of the firſt canto is here printed from that which 
s given in © Poetical Remains of James I.“ printed at Edin- 
burgh 1783; together with the notes of the pay and 
learned editor. 


+ Merriment, riot, diſorder. S. D. p. 35. and 288. 
From the Fr. deroyer. From the ſame derivation is the Scots 
word royet, or wh ſignifying romping, daft, extravagant. 


One of the royal houſes, ſituated on the north ſide of the 
Lomond hills in the county of Fife. The caſtle of Falkland, 
a noble edifice, was habitable in the beginning of the preſent 
ecntury, though now in ruins. 
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Nor Pebillis * at the play; 
As wes of wowaris t, as I wene, 
At Chriſtis Kirk f on ane day: 
Thair came out Kitties 5, weſhen clene, 


* Or Peebles ; the head town of the county of Tweeddale 
ſituated on the banks of the' river Tweed. The annual games 
of archery, and other paſtimes at Peebles, were of very ancient 
inſtitution. Our poet, king James I., is ſaid to have often re- 
| ſorted to that annual N | 


+ Wooers, ſuitors. | 

+ The ſcene of action of this poem is traditionally ſaid to 
have been a place of this name, within the pariſh of Kinethniont, 
in that part of the county of Aberdeen, near Leſly, called the 
Garrioch. In its neighbourhood is the hill of Dunnideer, 
which riſes like a pyramid in the midſt of the plain of Garrioch; 
on the top of which are the remains of a caſtle, ſaid to have been 
a hunting-ſcat of the Scottiſh kings. Allan Ramſay ſeems to 
have ee the above ſituation Jor Leſly i in the county of 
Fife. x 

. ſ. Ruſtic, romping, country laſſes, dreſt in thinks new ck 
Biſhop Gibſon's edition has it, | 


4 For there came Kitty waſhen clean, 
4 In her new gown of grey,” Kc. 


which i is ſubſtituting the proper name of one hl (Kitty, or 
Kattie) in place of the general epithet given to the whole 
country laſſes, that were aſſembled on. this occaſion. 


2782 cout. 42 - ma 


Ta thai der ndl. of gray, gee 34 3f 3 - IY 
P Full gay, THE | | 


At Chrilt Kirk of the grene that ths 


« To dans thir damyſellis thame dicht ve 
Thir laſſes licht of laitis F, 
Thair gluvis war of the raffel rycht 2, 
Thair ſhune war of the Straitis ö, 
Thair kirtillis war of Lynkome licht I; 
Weil preſt with mony plaitis, 
Thay war fa nyce quhen men thame nicht ?, 
Thay tte lyke ony gaitis «, | 23 
Sa loud, 7 ” | 
Ar Chris Viak, - &c. 


cc Of { 


# 
* th 


_— 


| * Dreſled, or prepared for the cccatiin, G. D. p. 233. 395. 


+ The context plainly requires © light- heeled girls: Aitis 
literally fignifies j joints; probably derived from the Daniſh led, 
a joint, a knuckle. See Wolfe's Dan. Dict. in vo. Led. G. C. 


4 Probably from the Saxon ra, or n. a roe - deer; ; and fell, 
a ſkin, : 
$ Probably a had name for a — kind of leather at 
that period. . 


ll Gowns or petticvats of Lincoln maus. 
2 When. men came nigh or * with — 
E- + Shricked like wild goats. 
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(4 Of all thir madynis, myld as meid, - 1 +, + 
Wes nane fa jympt * as Gillie, * + 


As ony roſe hir rude wes reid , 
Hir lyre I wes lyke the lille : | 
Fow zellow zellow wes hir heid, - 
Bot ſcho of lufe wes fillie Sz 
Thot all hir kin had ſworn hir deid „ 
Seho wald haif bot ſweit Willie | 
n Alane, | 
At Chriſtis Kirk, &c. 


a Scho fkornit Jok, and ſkrapit at Kind 2 „ 
And murgeonit him « with mokkis, 


He wald haif lufit 6, ſcho wald not lat hu, 
* For all his zellow * | 


* 


He 


- 


= . Nest, right, fender. - | . 
* Her colour or complexion v was . G. D. 468. 


+ Her ſkin, boſom, or neck, The hre, or lure, in n vulgar 
ſpeech, is the breaſt or boſom. 


5 Seile, ſele, in our old language, fignifies . C. D. 
Alſo ſimple, weak. The reader may take i ir in Wer ſenſe. 


I Should have doomed her to death. - 
oo Seropit, mocked or ſeorned. Jp Knox! s s Hiſt, 5 93 


1 £2 * 


2 


nee 4 
He cherelſt hir, ſcho bad gae chat him *, 
Scho compt him not twa clokkis f, 
Sa ſchamefully his ſehort goun]̃ ſet him, 
His lymis wer lyk two rokkis &, 


. Scho ſaid, 
At Chriſtis Kirk, xe. 


« Tam U wes thair menſtral meit, 
O Lord, as he could lanſs [!! 

He playit fa ſchrill, and ſang fa ſweit, 

Quhile Touſy tuke a tranſs d, 

„ Auld 


e * Go to the gallows. G. D. 239. 


t She reckoned him not worth two clocks, or beetles. 


1 A ſhort chak or gown was the dreſs of the time, and con- 
tnued ſo till the Reſtoration in 1660. f | | 


gar His 1 were like two rokkis, or diſtaffs ; or, according 
to another Scottiſh phraſe, he was 8 1 


| Skip. G. D. 297. The meaning, as n to the 
ry ninſtrel, is explained in the next, line, He 1 8 ſa 
* ſchrill,” ey 


by J A hop or ip From | Lat. probably of rranfire to go 
8 


Ka 
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Auld Lightfute thair he did forleit “, 
And counterfuttet Franſs ; 
He uſed himſelf as man diſcreit, 
And up tuke Moreiſs danſs | 
Full loud, 
At Chriſtis Kirk, e. 


«© Then Steven cam ſteppand in with ſtendis, 
Na rynk & mycht him arreiſt ||; 
Platefute he bobit up with bendis, - 
For Mald he maid requieſt, 
| He lap quhill he lay on his lendis, : 
But ryſand he wes prieſt, 
| Quhiil 


* Forſake, or deſert. G. D. This applies to Touſy the 
dancer, who ſcorned to dance, like auld Lightfute, after the 
Scots faſhion, or the reel, a well-known meaſure, : 


Z ＋ Aped to dance after the French mode. 


+ Morrice or Mooriſh dances, rather of flow ſolemn mor- 


ment, 5 uſually oy gypfies after the Mooriſh manner. 


A ring formed to prevent intruſion. Rud. Gloſſ. G. D. 
in vo. Renk. G. C. „ 
Wl Stay, or ftop. „ - 


E No Scotſman but knows that lap is the perſec of the 
verb to leap. The obvious ſenſe of the paſſage is, . He lap 
and capered ſo high, that he fell at his length.” 


lap 
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Cabin that he oiſted'® at bayth endis, | 
For honour of the feiſt 
That day, 
At Chriſtis Kirk, &c. 


15 Syne Rohene Roy begouth to e by; 
And Downy till him druggit}; * 
Let be, quo Jok, and caw'd him javell ö, 
And be the taill him tuggit |, 
The kenſy cletkit ? to the cavell, 
Bot, Lord, than how they luggit *! 
Thay partit manly with a nevell 8, 
God wait gif hair was ruggit 
Betwixt thame 


At Chriſtis Kirk, &c. 
0 Ane 


—— 


9.66 Hoſted, or coughed at baith ends, (1. e. broke wind, ) 
“ in honour of the feaſt.” A coarſe, though moſt humorous 
picture ! | 

} Began to be riotous, 

t Dragged Downy towards him. 


Javeller; probably a troubleſome fellow. 
|| Pulled him by the tail of his cloak. 


9 Snatched up: a common Scots _ cel, or gavell, 
probably a cudgel or rung. 

: Pulled each other by the ears. 

A blow with the fiſt. Moſt of the above words, being 
vulgar, are now obſolete, and not to be found in any gloſſary. 
The meaning, 5 may eaſily be con * 


SI 
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« Ane bent a bow, ſic ſturt * coud ſteir him 6, 
Brit ſkayth wes d to haif ſkard him f, 
He cheſet a flane as did affeir him 5, 
The toder faid © dirdum dardum !* 
Throw baith the cheikis he thocht to cheir him , 
Or throw the erſs heif chard him, 
Bot be ane aikerbraid it cam not neir 1 2 
I can nocht tell quhat marr'd aka 1 
hair, „ 
At Ch iſt Kirk, dec. 


„ With that 4 el of his 11 6 fy p 
And up ane arrow drew, 

He forgit0 it ſa furiouſly, | 

Ee © The 


— 


Trouble, diſturbance, vexation. * D. p. 41. 219. 19. 
5 Move, or provoke him. 


1 It would have been dangerous, or attended with ſeaith, 
to have ſkared or hindered him. | 

He chooſed an arrow, as did effi who * or was fi 
* his purpoſe, _ 

[| The other, in great fright, bauled out dirdura dardum! 
| W blood and murder! 


i J Cheir, and chard, are choke words. We may conjecture 
their meaning, from the ſenſe of the n bore, or to 
pierce. i 1 5 i 

© The humour here is very arch. 


| 6 Here us meant, * He de. his bow with re. 
| fury.) Caen _— | 


n 4 
<<" 


k = ; ; , 
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The bow in flenderis * flew ; 

8a wes the will of God, trow- 5 * 3 

For had the tre bene trew f, 1 
Men faid, that ken'd his archery, /,, 
That he had flane + enow | 

At Chriſtis Kirk, be. | 

6 Ane haſty heafuce 8. callit . 
Quha wes ane archer heynd |, 
"Tile up 3 a taikle withouten tary, 
Nen torment * him Me 13 
0 eee 


— 


The bow flew in ſplinters. 
""P Had the tree, or wood, been found. | 


ES 1 e. That he would, or might have lain many a one. The 
old Scots frequently uſe the pluperfect of the e in 
* of the imperfect of the ſubjunctive. 


S One expert at throwing a ſtone, by ſwinging the arm 
downwards by the fide of the haunch : to hench, to throw a 


ſtone in the above manner, in place of * the arm up- 
eee Oy WT 


3 Fitted up whhout 4 his tackle, his bow and arrow. 


« That torment or vexation ſo angered him; from the 
old Engliſt tene, or , anger, rage. Rud. G. D. 
p. 57+ 10. | | 


4 


* 
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I wait not quhider: his hand could vary, 
Or the man was his freynd, | 
For he eſchapit, throw michts of 18 * 
As man that na ill meynd, | 
But dude, 
ae Chriſtis Kirk, d. 


7 1 
i 


Then Lowry, as ane pin lp, 


And ſone a flane can feddir t, 


aa 
— Y y n 


n. EIPIIR — 


3 


— CT. 4 


- Through: the Sever and affiftance of St. 8 com- 
mon ſaying. 


5 The foregoing figures are introduced with great — 
and happily varied. Touſie's ſolemn Moreſco; Steven's entry, 
or high dance; and Platefute's fandango with Mauld, his 


downfall, and miſbehaviour, are all highly comic. Again, 
the awkwardneſs of the bowmen, ſhewing that they had quite 
fallen out of the uſe of managing the bow, is ſatiriſed in the 


keeneſt ſtrokes of irony. - The ſerious affected gravity of the 


poet, particularly in his arch reflection, £ Such was the will of 
Providence, &c. are fine ironical touches. The whole 


| ſhews that the poet was maſter of "oy ſpecies of humour and 


ridicule, 2 75 | 5 
Whether he 8 G 3 air; 5 
Or laughs and ſhakes in Rabelais wid chair. 


"Theſe great maſters of ridicule lived a century later than 


* 


king James, whoſe genuine vein of humour flows full and entire 
from his own native genius. Genius is confined to no age 


nor clime. 


+ And ſoon feathered an arrow. 


He 


6 COMIC, A .... 


He jb 9 to perſs him at the pap, 511 
Theron to wed + a weddir, : 
He hit him on the wame I a wap, 
It buft lyk ony bledder; 
But ſua his fortune wes and hap, 
His doublit wes maid of ledder, 
| And faift him 
At Chriſti Kirk, Kc. | 


The buff ſo boiſterouſly abaift 9 him, 45 
That he to the eard duſht doun ||, | 
3 1 5 The 


4 —_— 


* He eagerly aimed at the pap. 


+ To pledge. To wad a wedder, R to be to pledge or 
wager a wedder. Hence a wadſet, or land given in pledge. 


It may be conjectured, that when archery was in vogue among 
the lairds or gentry, it would be a common paſtime to ſhoot at 
butts for prizes; and that a ſheep or wedder, or, in other 
words, a dinner, as at preſent, might be the common prize or 
wager. The 18th act of king James I. firſt parliament, alludes 
probably to ſuch a cuſtom. It enacts, That wha uſes not 
' archery on the appointed holydays for ſhooting, the lard of 
' the land, or ſheriff, fall raiſe of him a wedder. 


— 


t A . Scots phraſe for a blow on the belly ; a ; 
roke not deadly, EE a W like that made on a blown-up - 
bladder. | | ; 


5 Stunned, amazed him, 


| Daſht, (Engl.) Fell ſuddenly down. 
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The uther man for deid then un him A 1. 
And fled out o' the toune; 73K 
© © The wyves cam furth, and up they rf him, 
25 Bp And fand lyfe in the loune f, 

- Then with three routis | up they reft- un, | 
x 4 1 And n him of his ſoune 1 be 
5 Fra handy t that tay 

At Chris Kirk, Te. | | 


4 


I A "SEM young man, that ſtude him neiſt, 
1 Lous d aff a — with ated | 8 


5 * . 
* - — * * - _ = 
* - i n . we £ - x 4 
A * » . . * . 4 : 
J . - , a 


oed bim up. I ſearce think our poet would hae 
_ uſed the ſame words in the ſecond verſe after this, | 


5 4 - + The rogue, who only feigned nter in a boo. 


i With three outeries, they raiſed kim ups ind brough 
Rs ene his mrs ſwoon. | : 


> or out of hand; inſtantly. Os 5 y 
3 . 5 The Ne as above, I have fapplied from B, Gibſon's 


= | edition; I doubt, however, if it is genuine, as it is not in Bana- 
| | ftyne's MS. However, as it naturally connects with the for- 
mer ſtanza, and the ſame vein of humour runs through it, I give 
it to the reader. A few of the words, which Gibſon had mo- 

dernized from the old Scots orthography, I have ee 


— © a ry ” ay ay 


L Or yaip; 8 ready, alert. G. D. 


* IO 5 PEER 2 2 — 2 
* : 6 4 ; , 
A k Ke . 
* * 5 FR.” 
— + "22 
1 * 334 „ * 
4 N 1 
13 Fs 
* * . * 
a | | * 
> X U 5 2 \ » 7 
| COMIO, . 251 4 
8 * K 1 


He etylit'® the bern + i in at the ben, M 
Ane ery'd 95 312 prieſt „ — 
A myle beyond ane mee ͤĩ tl 14) Re 


Then bow and bag | fra him he den, j 5 
And fled as ferſs as fyre F | 
Of fint, 5 5 


At Chriſti Kirk, Sane 0 2h 


« With forks and flails thay lent grit flappis, | 4 
And flang togidder lyk friggis v, 


— — 4 hy OY * 8 1 
„ — —„V — — 


He tried or aimed ſhoot the hd ha 133 II | 

+ Bairn, often for a young man, as in d. D. 499 8 5 / 1 
gh i 4: 

Shaft, or arrow. | : | ” : 

The worſt or moſt atrocious oo all murders. | 5 BEES ; 5 5 

I The quiver iel held his rows. . ry : BE. 


Since the introduction of fire arms, the ufe of the bow i is | 
war is now quite laid aſide ; and, even as an exerciſe of ſport, 
may probably be ſoon forgotten. There remains ſtill ane, 
and only one, ſociety in Scotland where archery i is kept 1 up, 
the Royal Company of Archers, which always did, and at 
preſent can boaſt of having the chief of the Scottiſh nobility 
and gentry inrolled amongſt its membery,  Long' may this 
ancient inſtitution flouriſh ; and the manly exerciſe of the bow, 
the care of ſo gallant a monarch as James I., be preſerved and 
tranſmitted down to lateſt poſterity ! 


g Freik i 18 a a fooliſh fellow. Rud. Gloſſ. G. Den C e. 
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With bougars of barnis * thay beft blew kappis, 
Quhyle thay of bernis maid briggis + ; 
The reird & rais rudely with the rapps, 
- Quhen rungis § wer layd on riggis, 
Ihe wyffis cam furth with cryis and clappis, 
Ro” . Lo, quhair my lyking ligs | ” | 
. Quo thay, 
At Chriſti Kirk, WO cet FHP, 


«© Thay gyrnit and lait 9 ird with grainis, | 
Ilk goflip uder grievit , | 
Sum ſtrak with ſtings, ſum gatherit ſtainis, 
Sum fled and ill miſchevit ; 
I᷑̃he menſtral wan within twa ial 
| E Thee 


% 


__ — _ 


+» * Rafters * barns dang aff blue Caps. 


+ Made 1 or ſtepping: ſtones ( JEN” ing to the Scots 
| of the berns, or ib that fell down. 


4 The reird, or noiſe. - = 2D 
C) Were laid acroſs their backs, or r riggings.. 


Lo, where my love lies! 


Let "OWS or gave a ſtroke. G. D. Pali the A. Saxon 
gerd, to ine with a rod or ſtick. By . 


2 Companion, grieved « or kark his neighbour, 


| 8 Sore hurt, or bruiſed. 


COMIC. 


"hx day'f full weil he previt *, 
For he cam hame with unbirſt Beine + 
| Quhair fechtaris wer. miſchievit 


For evir, 


At Chriſti Kirk, &c. 


6 Heich Manchen with a hiſſil ryſs 8, 
To red can throw them rummill, 
He muddlit ) thame doun * _— yd. 
He wes na baity bummil 
Thoch he wes wight o, he wes + necks „„ 
With ſic jangleurs to jummil, 
| TD TOP For 


* 15 e. Proved himſelf a cautious man, chat kept himſelf out 
of the fray. | 


F Unbruiſed bones. | | 35 N +, 1 
＋ Fighters. | ? | 


s A hazel _ or N Reuyce ſignifies youngs or 
branch-wood. 


_— 


0 1 or part the combatants, he rumbled or übel 


U 


through them. 
9 Overturned, drove them down like mice before him. 


A bumbler or bungler of any piece of work. 


0 He was not wiſe to interfere with ſuch janglers, a. 
he was Rrong. | 


— 
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For fra his thowme thay dang a ae, 
Quhile he cryed © Barlafummil 7, 5 
i bee Ry” 
3» At Chriſtis Kirk, &c. Ok 


« Quhen that he fone his blude ſa reid, 
To fle might na man let + him, 
He weind Þ it bene for auld done feid, 
le thocht ane cryed, © Haif at him p 
He gart his feit defend his heid , 
The far fairer it ſet him, 
1 he wes paſt out of all pleid 4. 
He ſuld bene ſwift ? that gat him 
Throw ſpeid, 


* 


. At Chriſtis Kirk, &c. © ? 


5 p 
' » 7 
1 « The 
=” * * * 5 ö 6 | 
m * 4 - ” 6 4 - _ s 
i 15 22 ; 5 
/ pa * ” . a . 


. » : 1 2 
** * 1 a . 4 8 EN TR — 


» A Scots phraſe, in uſe among boys at their ſports, for a 
| flop or ceſſation. When one trips or ſtumbles, they cry barle; 
probably from the Fr. word 8 and fumle a fall. G. D. 

31 Stop, hinder. : 


„ He thought or 1 it done in b 
former feid, offence, or ill will. 


It ſet or became him better to ak to his heels than to 
ght. The humour here is extremely arch. 


| Out of all challenge or oppoſition. G. D. 111. | 


2 He would have been ſwift of ſoot that could | have laid bold 
of him. ü . 


w” * > ha BAR W * NY ; "RY 7 "I v - 8 A 
IP > TOTES 
” * N * * 
0 22 K 5 | > 
7 - a+ 
oc be: 
by * - 


* 

* 
— 28 
"ay 

; : . *. 

j 
1 4 
% * 
* Z „ 
a. ? N 5 2 

* P 

* 


« The town foutr in grief wis born · 9 
His wyfe hang f in his waiſt, 3 

His body wes with blud all browdin t. = 
He grainit lyk ony gaiſt _ ib. 

Hir glitterand hair that wes full gol ©, oa 

Sa hard in lofe Him laiſt 4. ] 

That for hir ſake he wes na yowdin 3 + 

Seveh myle that he wes chaiſt, tm. 
And main, we fo 

At © Chriſt Kirk, &, r 


« « The millar wes of manly 8 | : 
I To meit him wes na mowis , | i 
Thai durſt not ten cum him to tak, Dy 


Sa nowitit he thair powis; 3 >& " 
The buſchment haill 8 about him brk, = „ 
And bickert him vith bows, | Roos . 1 


—— A. _ OY" ; * 


* 
92 "FF ; C; 


Full of, or Fwelled with rage. Rad. o G. . Dough 
in v0. Bodnyt. 1 | 


7 Hung at, or clung to W wait. | | 1 
4 Beſmeared or embroidered. e „ 
l Yalden, or yulding, in ut's CHEN G. C. "i 
3 No ſport, or jeſt. 1. 6 7 
He ſo annoyed their heads. Rud, Gloſf. G. D. vo. Noy. 


The whole body lay in — and * forth o on 
hin. G. Pp). 5 
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Syn traytourly behind his back 
They hewit him on the howiſs 
9 8 7 Behind, 
At Chriſtis E &c. 


6 * that wer i oſ the herd, 


Ran upon udderis Iyk rammis, 


Than followit feymen richt unaffeird, 


Bet on with barrow trammis, 


But quhair thair gobbis wer. ungeird 3 


Thay gat upon the gammis 5, 


Quhyle bludy berkit wes thair baird, 


As Fay had worriet lammis 
Maiſt lyk, 
At Chriſtis Kirk, &c. 


& The wyves keſt up a hideous yell, 
When all thir younkeris yokkit, 

Als ferſs as ony fyre flaughts || fell, 
Freiks 9 to the field thay flokit; 


8 * 


The 


* On the howis, or houghs. 
+ Unhappy, miſchievous. G. D.—Fooliſh. Skene. 
| When their cheeks or gabs were bare or — 
8 They got upon the gammis, or gums. 
- |} Flaſhes of lightning. 5 


2 Light-headed, in fwd "YER 
G. Doug. : 


Rud. Gloſſ. 
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The carlis with clubbis cou'd udir quell, 
Quhyle blude at breiſtis out bokkit “, 
Sa rudely rang the common bell, 
Quill all the ſteipill rokit t 
„ For rad], 
At Chriſtis Kirk, &c. 


6 Quhyn thay had berit F Iyk baitit bullis, 
And branewod || brynt in bails 3, 
Thay wer als meik as ony mulis 
That mangit wer with mailis ; 
For faintneſs tha forfochtin fulis 9 
Fell doun lyk flauchtir failis E, 
Jags 25 PO 


* Vomited., t Shook. 


t Or rade, warfare. ne the «« raid of Ruthven; ;” the 
nid of the Reid-ſquair ;? ſkirmiſhes or ſeuffles. 


Perhaps bearded or baited each other like bulls. 
| Or diſtempered i in their brains. | 


In flames: — the phraſe ſeems now quite obſolete. Rud. 
Cloſſ. G. Doug. vo. Bele. G. C. | 


Meek as mules that are tired , RE manged or galled with 
mails, or heavy burdens. | 


9 Theſe fools that had tired themſelves with fighting. | 


t Or turfs caſt with a a ſpade well known in Scotland, called 
tte flauchter-ſpade. - 
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And freſch men cam in and hail'd the dulis*, 
And dang tham doun in dailis t 
Bedene , 
| At Chriſtis Kirk, ke. 


ce Quhen all wes done, Dik with ane aix 
Cam furth. to fell a fuddir d, 
Quod he, Quhair ar yon hangit ſmaix |, 
-, © Rycht now wald ſlane my bruder: 
His wyf bad him ga hame, Gib glaiks , 
And ſa did Meg his muder; 5 
He turnit and gaif them bayth thair paikis » 
For he durſt ding nane udir, 
5 For feir, 
At Chriſti Kirk of the _ that day. 1 


r 


* 


— 2 58 * 8. ä 


* A well-known phraſe at foot-ball : when the ball touches 


the goal or mark, the winner calls out Hail !*- or it has hailed 8 
the dule or dail. . | t 
+ Dang them down in heaps. | n 
+ Or bedeen, inſtantly, out of hand. f 

A load or heap. Perhaps from fouth, a, yulgar Scots Wl «, 
word for plenty, or many in number. m; 
This epithet is now obſolete. - 

3 Light-headed, fooliſh braggadochio. | „ 
4 For which he gave the women their paiks, or a, threaten te 


ing ſcold, which is ſometimes accompanied with, blows; ; as be 
durſt not ding or encounter any others. 


hes 


led 


ten · 


— 


1715. 


Bor there Rad ben newr-blood und ſkaith, 
Sair harſhip and great ſpulie, | 

And mony a ane had gotten his death 
By this unſonſie tooly, 

But that the bauld good-wife of Baith, 
Arm'd wi' a great kail gully, | 
1 Came 


* The king having painted the ruſtic ſquabble, with an un- 
common ſpirit; in a moſt ludicrous manner, in a ſtanza of verſe 
the moſt difficult to keep the ſenſe complete, as he has done» 
without being forced to bring in words for crambo*s ſake, where 
they return ſo frequently 3 I have preſumed to imitate his 
majeſty, in continuing the laughable ſcene. Ambitious to imitate 
ſo great an original, I put a ſtop to the war, called a congreſs, and 
made them fign a peace, that the world might have their picture 
in the more agreeable hours of drinking, dancing, and ſinging.— 
The following cantos were written, the one in 1715, the other in 
1118; about 300 years after the firſt. Let no worthy poet 
leſpair of immortality good ſenſe will be always the ſame, 
in ſpite of the revolutions of faſhion, and the change of 


language. 


8 2 
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| Came bellyflaught *, and loot an aith, 
She'd gar them a' be hoolyf 
Fou faſt that day. 


Blyth to win aff ſae wi' hale banes, 
Tho' mony had clow 'r'd pows; 

And draggl'd ſae mang muck and ſtanes, 
They look'd like wirrykows : _ 

Quoth ſome, who maiſt had tint their aynds 
Let 's ſee how a? bowls rows 4: 

« And quat their brulziement at anes, | 


< Yon gully is nae mows, 
Forſooth this day.” 


Quoth Hutchon$ „ am well content, | 
IJ think we may do war; 
&« Till this time tomond I 'ſe indent 
« Our claiths of dirt will far; 
hy Wi' nevels I'm amaiſt fawn faint, 
« My chafts are dung a char.” 
Then took his bonnet to the bent, 
And dadit aff the glar, 


Fou clean that day. 
Tam 


— 


C "Cum 3 in great haſte, as it were e flying full upon them with 
her arms full ſpread, as a falcon with expanded wings comes 
ſouſſing upon her prey. + Deſiſt immediately. 
| bowling-green N commonly uſed when uy” 
would examine any affair that is a little.ravelled. 

'$ Vide Canto I. He i is brave, and the firſt man for an a bo- 
nourable peace. 


n L- \ — 


COMIC, . 
Tam Taylor *, * wha in time of battle, 
Lay as gin ſome had fell'd him, 
Gat up now wi' an unco rattle, 
As nane there durſt a quell'd him : 
Bauld Beſs flew till him wi” a brattle, 
And ſpite of his teeth held him 
Cloſs by the craig, and with her fatal 
Low ſhored ſhe would geld him, 
Por peace that day. 


6: 


Syne a“ wi' ae conſent ſhook hands, 
As they ſtood in a ring; 9 

Some red their hair, ſome ſet their bands, 
Some did their ſark-tails wring; 

Then for a hap to ſhaw their brands, 
They did their minſtrel bring, 

Where clever houghs like willi wands, 
At ilka Py ſpring, 

Lap rt that day. 


Claud peky was na very blate, 

He ſtood nae lang a dreigh ; 

For by the wame he gripped Late, 
And gar'd her gie a ſkreigh: 
| | „ cc Had 


E — 


8 vide 8 I. He is a coward, but would EA valiant 
when he finds the reſt in peace. 


83 
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& Had af,” quoth the, min 
Te ſtink o' leeks, O feight ! 
“ Let gae my hands, I fay, be quait; 1% 
And yow gin ſhe was ſkeigh _—_ 
- And mim that day. 


; Now ſettled Tollie fat, and keen 
| Did for freſh bickers birle *; - 
While the young ſwankies on the green 
_ Took round a merry tirle : 
Meg Wallet wi? her pinky een 
Gart Lawrie's heart-ſtrings dirle ; 
And fouk wad threap, that ſhe did green 1 5 
For what wad gar her ſkirle 
| And ſkreigh ſome day. 


The manly miller, haff and haff f. 
Came out to ſhaw good will, 

Flang by his mittens and his ſtaff, 
Cry'd, . Gi'e me Paty's Mill!“ 

He lap bawk-hight 2, and cry'd, « en af, 1 
They rees'd him that had ſkill; 

„He wad do 't better,” quoth a can; 
« Had he another gill 8 
60 Of uſquebay. 5 | 
Furth 


— 


— — 


* e for freſh bottles. 1 Half faded 


- KKK 
couples. 


con-. _ ” 


Furth ſtarted neiſt a penſy blade, 
And out a maiden took; _ 
They faid that he was Falkland bred *, 
And danced by the book; 
A ſouple taylor to his trade, 
And when their hands he ſhook, 
Ga'e them what he got frac his dad, 
Videlicet, the yuke, 
To claw that day. 


When a a out he did ſhe weel, 
He Meg and Beſs did call up; 

The laſſes babb'd about the reel, 
Gar' d a' their hurdies wallop, 

And ſwat like pownies when they ſpeel 
Up braes, or when they gallop, 

But a thrawn knublock hit his heel, 
And wives had him to haul up, 

Haff fell'd that day. 


But mony a pawky look and tale 
| Gaed round when glowming hous'd them f, 
The oſtler wife brought ben good ale, 
And bad the laſſes rouze them: 85 
| N 0 Up 


1 


8 He had been a journeyman to the king's taylor, — 
bad ſeen court dancing. 


rache brought chem ins th houſe 
8 4 


\ 
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* & Up wi them lads,” and I le be bail 
„They 'll loo ye and ye touze den 
Quoth ue « This will never fail 


„ Wy them that this gate wooes thaw. 
2 On fic a day.” 


_ Syne ſtools and 1 were drawn as. | 
And up raiſe Willy Dadle, -, _, 
A ſhort-hought man, but fou o pride, 
He faid the fidler rn ill : | 
“ Let 's hae the pipes,” quoth he, beſide ;” ; 
Quoth a', © That is nae ſaid ill.” 
He fits the floor ſyne wi' the bride, 
To Cuttymun * and 'Treeladle, 
Thick, ens: that * 


In the mean d in eame the hires,” 

And by ſome right did claim 
| To kiſs and dance wi' Mauſie Aird, 

A dink and dortie dame: 

But O poor Mauſe was aff her guard, 
For back gate frae her wame, ve 

Beckin ſhe loot a fearfu- raird, 
That gart her think great ſhame, 

And bluſh that day. 


A tune that goes very quick. | 


COMME 214.4  ' Be 


Auld Steen led out Maggy Forſyth, | 
He was her ain good brither ; 
And ilka ane was unco blyth, 
To ſee auld fouk ſae clever. | 
Quoth Jock, wr laughing like to rive, 
« What think ye'o' my mither ? 
« Were my dad dead, let me ne'er thrive _ 
* But ſhe wad get anither _ 
1 Goodman this day.” 


+. 


Tam Lutter had a e diſh, 
And betwixt ilka tune, 
He laid his lugs i in 't like a fiſh, 
And ſuckt till it was done: 
His bags were liquor'd to his wiſh, 
His face was like a moon “; 
But he could get nae place to piſh 
In, but his ain twa ſhoon, 
For thrang that day. 


The letter gae of haly rhime +, 
Sat up at the board-head, 
And a' he ſaid was thought a crime 
To contradict indeed : | 
= For 


— 


——— 


Ou Revd, full and as When one is ſtaring. full of 
drink, he is ſaid to have a face like a full moon. 

+ The reader, or church precenter, who lets go, i. e. gives 
out che tune to be ſung by the reſt of the congregation. 
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For is clark lear he was right prime, 
| And cou'd baith write and read *, 
And drank ſae firm till ere Ape 
He could keek on a bead f ? 
-7 r that day. 5 


* When he was W twa ſturdy chiels, 
5 Be 's oxter and be 's collerr 
1 Help up frae cowping o' the creels | 
The liquid logic ſcholar. 
When he came hame his wife did reel, 
And rampage in her choler, 
| With that he brake the E 
ON That coſt a good rix-dollar | 
| And mair, fore ſay. 


Near bed-time now, ik weary wight 
Was gaunting for his reſt ; N 
For ſome were like to tine their ſight, 
Wie ſleep and drinking ſtreſt. 
But ithers that were ſtomach- tight, 
Cry'd out, It was nae beſt . 
A « To 


we rarity in thoſe days. 


s He could not count his beads, ahter the Roman Catholic 
manner, which was the religion then in faſhion. . 


| | From taining erg n. 


« To leave a ſupper that was digt 
% To brownies , or a ghaiſt, 
7. 7 To eat or day.“ 


On whomelt tubs lay twa lang dails, 
On them ſtood mony a goan, 
Some fill'd wi* brachan, ſome wi” kail, 
And milk het frae the loan. 
Of daintiths they had routh and wale, | 
Of which they were right fon ; 
But naithing wad gae.down but ale 
I)hue fmith, that day. 


Twa times aught bannocks in a heap, 
And twa good junts of beef, 

WY hind and fore ſpaul of a ſheep, 
Drew whittles frae ilk ſheath : 

Wi' gravie a' their beards did dreep, 


They kempit wi their teeth ; ; 
A keb- 


4 Many whimſical tories are handed down to us, by old 
women, of theſe brownies : they tell us, they were a kind of 
drudging ſpirits, who appeared in the ſhape of rough men, 
would have lain familiarly by the fire all night, threſhed in the 
barn, brought a midwife at a time, and done many ſuch kind 
offices : but none of then. have been ſeen in Scotland, fince the 


Reformation, as ſaith the wiſe John Brown. 


IF 
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A kebbuck ſyn that maiſt cond er * 
— unn ſneaf , 
0 In ſtons that day. 


The bride EM: av laid in tad bed, 
Her left leg ho was flung f;5 
And Geordie: Gib was. fidgen glad, 
Becauſe it hit Jean Gunn - 7 
She was his jo, and aft had fajd, 
« Fy, Geordie, had your tongue, 
« Ye's ne er get me to be your bride : N 
But e her mind when bung, 
That or day. 


Tehee | ! quth Touzie, when ſhe on 
The cathel coming ben 
It pyping het ged round them 1 
The bride ſhe made a fen, | 
To fit in wylicoat ſae braw, | 


_ her nether en; | 
Her 


1 cheeſe full of cravling = mites crowned the feaſt. 


Wy The practice of throwing the bridegroom or the bride" - 
Rocking when they are going to bed, is well known: the _ 
whom it lights on is to be next marrie@ of we company. 


+ An interjection of laughter. | 


COMIC. -- 


Her lad like ony cock did craw, 
That meets a clockin hen *, 
And * were they. 


The 1 e ſmith, and Dick, 
Lawrie, and Hutchon bauld, 
Carles that keep nae very ſtrict 
Be hours, tho? they were auld: 
Nor cou'd they & er leave aff that trick; 
But whare yoo ale was ſald, 
They drank a' night, een tho? auld nick 
Should tempt their wives to ſcald 
| Them for * t nieſt day. 


Worm ne*er in 1 Scotland heard or ſeen 
Sic banqueting and drinkin, 


dic revelling and battles keen, 


Sic dancing and fic jinkin, 
And unco wark that fell at een, 
Whan laſſes were haff winkin, 
They loſt their feet and baith their een, 
And maidenheads gaed linkin | 
Aff a' that day. 
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A hatching hen. 
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| 171 8. 
CANTO u. * 


Now frae th* eaſt nook of Fife f the dawn 
Speel'd weſtlines up the lift, 
Carles wha heard the cock had craw'n, 
Begoud to rax and rift; : 
And greedy wives. wi” girning thrawn, 
Cry'd laſſes up to thrift ; 
Dogs barked, and the lads, Fw hand 
Bang' d to their breeks like drift, 
| 5 4 But 


1 dS 8 8 ET 3 8 reer * 


* Curious to know how my bridal folks would look next 
day after the marriage, I attempted: this third Canto, which 
opens with a deſcription of the morning ; then: the friends 
come and preſent their gifts to the new- married couple; a view 
is taken of one girl (Kirſh) who had come fairly off, and of 
Mauſe who had ſtumbled with the laird'; next a ſcene of drink- 
ing is repreſented, and the young good-man is creeled ; then 
the character of the ſmith's ill- natured ſhrew is drawn, which 
leads in the deſcription of riding the ſtang; next Maggy 
Murdy has an exemplary: character of a good wiſe wife; deep 
drinking and bloodleſs quarrels make an end of an old tale. 


+ Where day muſt break upon my company, if, as I have 
| obſerved, the ſcene is at Leſly church.—The fact is, that 
Ramſay was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the ſcene lay near Leſly 
in Fife, inſtead of Leſly in Aberdeenſhire. G. C. 
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But ſome "who had been fou yeltreen, 
Sic as the letter-gae, 

Air up had nae will to be ſeen, 
Grudgin their groat to pay *. 

But what aft friſted 's no forgeen, 
When fouk has nought to ſay ; 

Yet ſweer were they to rake their een f; 
Sic dizzy heads had they, 

And het nt day. 


Be that time it was fair FOR days f, 
As fou *s the houſe could pang, 
To ſee the young fouk ere they raiſe, 
Goſſips came in ding dang, 
And wi' a ſoſs aboon the claiths $, 
Ilk ane their gifts down flang : 
Twa toop-horn-ſpoons down Maggy lays, 
Baith muckle mow'd and lang, | 
For kale or whey. 


Her 


re Se. it. ASS ad Bio 4 * ü —— A = a N 


Payment of the drunken groat is very peremptorily de- 
manded by the common people next morning ; but if they 
frankly confeſs the debt due, they are paſſed for two pence. 


+ Rub open their eyes. + Broad day. light. 


They commonly throw their gifts of houſehold furniture 
above the bed-clothes where the young folks. are lying. 
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Her aunt a pair of tangs fuſh in, 
Right bauld ſhe ſpake and ſpruce; 
« Gin your goodman ſhall make a din, 
And gabble, like a gooſe, _ 
“ Shorin whan fou to ſkelp ye' 're ſkin, 
„ 'Thir tangs may be of uſe ; 
Lay them enlang his pow or ſhin, 
« Wha wins ſyn may make rooſe, 
«© Between you twa.“ 


Auld Beſſie in her red coat braw, 
Came wi' her ain oe Nanny, 
An odd-like wife, they ſaid, that ſaw 
A moupin runckled granny: 

She fley'd the kimmers ane and a', 
Word gae'd ſhe was na kanny , 
Nor wad they let Lucky awa, 
Till ſhe was fou wi' branny, 
6 Like mony mae. 


Steen, freſh and faſtin mang the reſt, 
Came in to get his morning, | 
| Speer'd gin the bride had tane the teſt 1 
And how ſhe loo'd her corning? 
| | 8 She 


— 


* It was eres ſhe was a witch. 


+ I do not mean an oath of that name we all have heard of 


dhe leugh as ſhe had fan a neſt, 

Said, Let a be ye'r ſcorning.” [1 
Quoth Roger, cc Fegs, I've done my belt, 
8 To ge er a charge of horning *, _ 

if; 4:46: 0:8 ello; 1 mays” 


Kind Kirſh was there, a kanty laſs, | 
Black ey'd, black hair'd, and bonny 3 = 
Right well red up and jimp ſhe was, 
And wooers had fow mony : 
[ wat na how it came to pals, 
She cudled in wi” Jonnie, 
And tumbling wi” him on the graſs, 
Dang a' her cockernonny 
| Aj 8 that day. 


But Mauſe begration was and bleer'd, 
Look'd thowleſs, dowf, and fleepy ; 
Auld Maggy ken'd the wyte, and ſneer'd, 
Caw'd her a poor daft heepy : | 
It 's a wiſe wife that kens her weird, 
c What tho' ye mount the creepy f; 
© There a good leſſon may be learn'd, 
* And what the war will ye be 
'” 3, 0 To ſtand a day ? 
2 4 Or 


n 1 * 


— 


* Is a writ in the Scottiſh law, charging the debtor to make 
payment, on pain of rebellion.—N. B. It may be left in- the 
bck-hole, if the doors be ſhut. The ſtool of repentance. | 
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0 I learn? d this frac my 


„ Lang or T married Tammie 9.01, 5 

N I'ſe warrand ye bare a heard tell, 
"#0 = Stiffly in looye wi me he * ee” 
—_. * As ſoon n as e 'er he faw 12 5 {2-08 
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2 *s » 84.44 * Ay SY» Aantage obey 2g, Feng IE 
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4 ; % 0 „ 3 "$4 2 135 ** 13 l * TILE & 
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= 3 Het drink, freſh b butter'd caik 
q * ; St 


| Iͤ at held their hearts 
1 "ww claſhes, mingled af it wi” lies, 

BB Drave aff the hale forenoon: 9 he 
nl Bur after dinner, an ye pleaſe, 5 
Io“ very Bot oer % pod e 
1 „ * e e d — 5 #64 


* 


He fairly dat tit 1 B l 
Fer aff healfis kg „ 
| EE. Clean out that day. | 


a Tag: Ji bit” iet e ood 7 9D {if 

A creel bout fou of muckle ſteins as f 
They clinked'on his back, > oP 

Io try the pith of his rigg wall reins, : 
They gart him cadge this _ 2145 

Now as a ſign he had tane pan, nas 
His young wife was na ſlack, n 


To rin and etife his Boulder bebe, 
: And REN the” raips fou Inack, 
— W. her Knife that 80 
$yne the dhe carles rooch and nail. 
To eaſe the gantrees Fas hs. o 
And try wha was maiſt ſtarkx; SEE 5 F 
Til art and floor, and a! did fail, 


14 
1 
1 
8 


2 For 8 a creel or baſket is bound, full of ſtones, 
won his back; and, if he has acted a manly part, his young 
vife with all imaginable ſpeed cuts the cords, and relieves him 


bea the bücken F if the foes vat, be ir med fora fumbler, 
e i 
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| wi ſpilt ale i the dark; 
5 Gart Jock's fit fide, he, like a fail, 
Play'd dad, and dang the bark 
"I $ ech that oY 


The eber miller, ſaith, nd Dick · 5 
Et cet'ra, cloſs ſat cockinn, 
Till waſted was baith caſh and tick; l 
SGiae ill were they to ſlocken: _ 
Gane out to piſn in gutters thick, 
Some fell, and ſome gaed rockin, 
Sawny hang ſneering on his ſtick, 
: To ſee bauld Hutchon bockin 
| Rainbows that day. 


— 


The ſmith's wife * black deary ſought, 
And fand him ſkin and birn Ff: 
Quoth ſhe, © This day's wark's On bought.” 
He damn'd and gae a girn, 
Ca'd her a jade, and ſaid ſhe mchte 
9 Gae hame and ſcum her kin: 


6 Witt 


* vide Canto I.. 


+ She . him with all the marks of her yo buf 


about him. 


» 
„ — 


a 


« Yell wind a pin! ye filly ſnool, 


an iſe rive. ras ayer e thi lee, Of - "2 


« Your tppinizing ſcant o b 
Our nibour Pate fin break o? day 's 


c An it be true that ſome fowk ſays, 


{ i 


ip COMIC. 7 8 2 


cc whit, . for gin ye ſay ought 


fe Mair, Iſe wind ye a pirn “, | 
“ Jo reel fome day. : 


« Wae worth ye'r drunken ſaul; 
Quoth ſhe, and lap out o'er a ſtool, 
And caught him by the ſpaul, _ 
He ſhook her, and ſware muckle dool, 
«© Ye 's thole for this, ye ſcaul; 


* And learn ye to be baul 
| N "On de a rd. 


Quoth ſhe, gars me gang 9 7 
c Been thumping at his ſtuddy. 


* Ye'll girn yet in a woody.“ 
Syn wi' her nails ſhe rave his face, 
Made a' his black baird bloody 
| . ſcarts that day. 15 


A gilpy 


— ** 
* 


— — 
© _ 


"A "Gigs JON "BY when one cen to contrive 
ſome malicious thing to vex you. 


13 
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I wat he was nae hay, 
Tin he had gather'd ſeven or * 
Wild hempies ſtout and ſtrang; ; 
They frae a barn a kabar raught, 
Ane mounted wi' a bang, 
Betwiſht tw-a's ſhoulders, and ſat beugte 
One” pl _ rade the ſtang * 
On uy that day. 


The wives 155 e a 8 out 25 
O'er middings and o'er dykes, ' 
Wi mony'an unco {kirl and ſhout, 
Like bumbees frae their bykes ; | 
Thro' thick and thin they ſcour'd about. 
Plaſhing thro? dubs and ſykes, 
And fic a reird ran thro? the rout, - 
Gart a' the hale town tyxes 
Tam . loud chat a. 


- 


- 


But a ye ſee fou better bred: 
Was enk on Maggy Murdy, 

She her man like a lammy led 
Hame, wi' a well-wail'd wordy. 


Faſt 


% 


»The riding of the ſtang on a woman that hath beat her 
: huſband i is as I have deſcribed it, by one's riding. upon a ſting, 
or lon g piece of wood, carried by two others on their ſhoulders; 
where, like a herald, he proclaims the woman” s Name, and the 
manner of her unnatural action. C 


COMIC, : 
* 82 8 BT. 2 
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Faſt frae the company he fled, | 
As he had tane the ſturdy * ; % 
She fleech'd him fairly to his bed, 
wit <aing him her hurdy, 1 75 
| Kindly that tay; 5 


But Lawrie he took out his nap . 
Upon a mow of peaſe 3 "Ip 
And Robin ſpew'd in 's ain wife's lap, 
He faid it gae him eaſe. 7 
Hutchon with a pey< rugged cap, 
_ His head bizzen wr. bees, 
Hit Geordy a miſluſhios rap, 
And brak the brig | o' 's neeſe 
5 Right fair that day. 


Syne ilka thing gae'd arſe o'er head, 


Chanlers, boord, ſtools, and ſtowps, 
Flew thro* the houſe wi' muckle ſpeed, 


And there was little hopes, 
: But there had been ſome ill-done deed, 


They gat fic thrawart cowps: 
But a' the ſkaith that chanc'd indeed; 


Was only on their dowps, 
i' faws that tay, | 


«ih 


Sae 


. * & > N o 
— Ay FY * 


1 


*A diſcaſe among Sow that makes them giddy, and. run 


| from em of e bane. 54 
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"M whiles they toolked, whiles they drank, | 
Till a' their ſenſe was ſmoor'd; . 
And in their maws there was nae mank, 
Upon the forms ſome ſnoor d: 
Ithers frae aff the bunkers ſank, 
Wi' een like collops ſcor d; 
Some ramm'd their noddles wi a link, | 
Den * a thick-ſcull'd lord, 
N On poſts that he” 
The) young good-man to bed did dim | 
His dear the door did lock in CE: 
Crap down beyont him and the rim 
| Ofer wame he clapt his dock on. 
She fand her lad was not in trim, 
And be this ſame good token, 
That ilka member, lith and lim, 
Was ſouple like a doken, 
Bout him that MM 


EP : 


cis 


* Norwithifiandthg” all this my n ee BP Iam 
well aſſured there are a few heavy heads, who wall bring down 
the thick of their cheeks to the ſide of their mouths, and, 
richly ſtupid, alledge there are ſome things in it have a mean · 
ing. Well, I own it; and think it handſomer in a few lines to 
fay ſomething, than talk a great deal and mean nothing. Pray, 
| is there any thing vicious or unbecoming in ſaying, Men's 
« liths and limbs are ſouple when intoxicated Does it not 
ſmew, that exceſſive drinking enervates and unhinges a man's 

conſtitution, and makes him incapable of performing divine or 


nat 


cot ,n. — 8 


natural duties.—There is the moreh And, believe me, 1 
could raiſe many uſeful notes from every charaQer, which the 
ingenious will preſently find out. 


Great wits ſometimes may F offend, 
c And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
« And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art.“ Por x. 


Thus have I purſued theſe comical characters, having gen · 
tlemen's health and pleaſure, and the good manners of the vul. 
gar in view: the main deſign of comedy being to repreſent the 
follies and miſtakes of low life in a juſt light, making them 
appear as ridiculous as they really are, that each who is a ſpec- 
tator may avoid being the object of laughter. Any body 
that has a mind to look ſour upon it may uſe their freedom, 


Not laugh, bealts, Ses forte; nor reptiles can ; 
4 That 's a peculiar happineſs of man: 


«© When govern'c d with a prudent cheerful grace, 
40 Tis one of the firſt 9 of the face.“ 


: H * £ * * 
. * 
0 o WIT: 
HTN TO THE TALE Fes THE MANTING LAD. 


: 5 


M E Eafy friends, firice ye hink fe, . 


This night to lucubrate on wit; 
And ſince ye judge that I compoſe | : HS 
My thoughts f in rhyme better than P I 

1'It give my judgment in a ſang; 

And here it comes, be t right or ng 

But firſt of a. 1 I tell a tale, 

That with my cafe runs parallel. 


here was a manting lad in Fife, 
Wha cou'd na' for his very life, 
Speak without ſtammering very lang, 
Yet never manted when he ſang. 
His father's kiln he anes ſaw burning, 


Which gart the tad run breathleſs mourning z . 
Hameward 


——_— Ss 


— ü — — 


* 


0 4 but an, indifferent ſort of an orator, my friends 
would merrily alledge that I was not ſo happy in proſe as 
rhyme; it was carried in a vote, againſt which there is no op- 
poſition, and the night appointed for ſome leſſons on wit, I 
was ordered to give my thoughts in verſe. 


py 
83 * 
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| „ 33 N TY 
Hameward with cliver: ſtrides he la,, 
At diſtance ere he reach'd the door, 


He ſtood and. rais'd a hideous roa. #7 A 
His father, when he heard his voice, 1 | 0 


Stept out and ſaid, Why a' this bite 7” + 
The calland gap'd and glowr'd about, 5 60 
But no ae word cou'd he lug out. - 
His dad cry! d, kenning his defect, | | 
* Sing, ſing, or I ſhall break your neck: a by 
Then ſoon he gratify'd his ſire, Wy 5. 
And fang aloud, © Your kiln 's a- fire.“ | 3 


Now ye l allow e s wit in that, _ 

To tell a tale fac very pat. 5 | „ 
Bright wit appears in mony a hape, 5 
Which ſome invent, and others ape. | | 

Some ſhaw their wit in wearing claiths, 
And ſome in coining of new aiths ; 

There 's crambo wit in making rhyme, 

And dancing wit in beating time 

There *s mettled wit in ſtory-telling, 

In writing grammar, and right ſpelling ; 
Wit ſhines in knowledge of politics, 

And, wow, what wit 's amang the critics 


* «+> , s 5 


5 So far, my mates, excuſe me while 1 play 
In ſtrains ironic with that heav'nly ray, 
NE OM Ring 
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Rays which the human intellect refine, 
And makes the man with brilliant luſtre fine, | 
Marking him ſprung from origin divine. 
Yet may a well-rigg*d ſ > be full of ſinking 5 
So may looſe wits ne no ſacred laws „ 
That ſhip the waves will ſoon to pieces ſhake, 
So 'midſt his vices ſinks the witty rake. 
But when on firſt-rate virtues wit attends, 
It both itſelf and virtue recommends, -. 
And challenges reſpe& where er its blaze extends. 


— My 


| | | 
A PROLOGUE 
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Ru 1 Ks * laſſes, 1 8 
But wha 's to entertain ye? Never ſpeer; 1 
Quietneſs is beſt; tho? we be leal and true, 
Good ſenſe and wit 's mair than we dare avow. 
Somebody ſays to ſome fowk, we re to blame; 
That *tis a ſcandal and black burning ſhame af 
To thole young callands thus to grow ſae ſnack, | 
And lear—O mighty crimes to ſpeak and. aa! e 
« Stage plays,” quoth Danes, ©; * are unco”. things _ 
e indeed !”* | 

He faid, he gloom'd, and ſhook his thick boſs head. 
e They *re papery, papery !” cry'd his nibour neiſt, 
“ Contriv'd at Rome by ſome malignant prieſt, 

To witch away fowk's minds frae doing well, 
by As faith Rab Ker, M*Millan, and M*Neltl.”? 


But let them tauk : —in foite of ilk as 
We el cheriſh wit, and ſcorn their fead or favour : 
We ell ſtrive to bring in active eloquence, 


| 5 for a _ upon our fame's erpence:— 
| I'm 9 


n 7 
_ - Ft 
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i m *— fame will mount with mettle 
> And for the reſt, we 1 be hl their "REY 
+ Knock down the fools, wha'dare with empty rage 
VUTUEBngmit in the face of virtue and the ſtage. 
Cauauſe heretics in pulpits thump and rair, 
Muſt naithing orthodox b' expected _ 
heecauſe a rump cut off a royal head, | 
=: Muſt not anither parlment ſucceed? ?? 
Ikmũus tho” the drama 's aft debauch'd and rude, 
WF, Muſt we, for ſome are bad, refuſe the good? * 
Anſwer me that; Lit there be ony log,” 
That 's come to keck upon us here incog. 
| Anes, twice, thrice - but now I think on tt, tay | | 
£157 I've ſomething elſe to do, and mult away. 
* This'prologue was deſign'd for uſe and ſport, 
1 chiel that made it, let him anſwer for We 
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Ovi * ants 3 edel * ſpare not; 
And tho' you, are not fully pleas'd,'we care not. 
We have a reaſon on our fide, and that is, 
Your treat has one good property—'tis gratis. 
We? ve pleas'd ourſelves; z and, if we have _ 

judges, 
We value not a head where nothing n. | 
The generous men of ſenſe will kindly praiſe us, 
And, if we make a little ſnapper, raiſe us: 1 
Such know the aſpiring ſoul at manly daun, ö 
Abhors the ſour rebuke and carping thrawn; '2 
But riſes on the hope of a great name, > - 
Up all the rugged roads that lead to fame. | 5 
Our breaſts already pant to gain renown | a 
At ſenates, courts, by arms, or by-the gown ; 
'Or by improvements of paternal fields, 
Which never-failing joy and plenty yields; 
Or by deep draughts of the Caſtalian ſprings, 
To ſoar with Mantuan or Horatian * 


ho 
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Hey oe] the day *s.our ain, the ladies ſmile ; 
Which over recompenſes all our toil. | 
85 1 OY | Delights 
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Delights of tho? in ſome ſmall 
We are deficient, yet our wills and hearts 
Are yours; and, when more perfect, ſhall en- 
1k devvoudy: ok le gas oth os 


2 
* 7 3 5 #* . 
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By acting better, to ſecure your favour : 
To ſpinnets then retire, , and play a few tunes, 
Till we get thro* our Gregories and Newtons; 


' 


* 


hence, we lll tell anot 
"Till then, ye bonny blooming buds,” farewell. 
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COMIC. 239. 


> PROLOGUE, 
SPOREN BY ANTHONY 980 , 


| THE FIRST NIGHT OF HIS ACTING IN WINTER 1726. 


— 


'T is I. FIR Caledonians, ins Tony, 
That oft, laſt winter, pleas'd the brave and bonny, 
With medley, merry ſong, and comic ſcene : 
Your kindneſs then has brought me here again, 
After a circuit round the queen of iſles, 8 
To gain your friendſhip and approving ſmiles. 
Experience bids me hope; - tho' ſouth the Tweed, 
The daſtards ſaid, ** He never will ſucceed : 
What! ſuch a country look for any good in! 
That does not reliſh plays, nor pork, nor * 

| cc ding ! R 
Thus great Columbus, by an idiot crew, 
Was ridicul'd at firſt for his juſt view ; 
Yet his undaunted ſpirit ne'er gave ground, 
Till he a new and better world had found. 
80 I—laugh on—the ſimile is bold; 
But faith * is juſt : for till this body ” s cold, 
columbus 888 1 1. n for * and gold. 


* 
——— —, * 


2 
— 


1 8 8 
and afterwards became a ſtrolling player of conſiderable powers 
in low comedy. He wrote a _— 2 « Love in a 
* Hurry,” in 1709. | 
VOL, I. * 
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| e TORTS. But C 
| Iron Tur ACTING or AVRENZESE, ar HADINGTON SCHOOL, 


; , IN . a ” * 9 4 1 


| TT 1 

| | 1 er 
Bs uſb, ye ie 8 Kt Ka _ 

Only to ſtare ;—we ſpeak to thoſe can hear 

The nervous 'phraſe, my raiſes el more 
e 8 

When added action leads n thro? the eye. 

To paint fair virtue, humours, and ee | 

Is what our ſchool with pleaſure undertakes,” 
' 'Thro? various incidents of life, led org” * 4 


By Dryden and immortal Addiſonn 
Theſe ſtudy'd men, and knen "the"? various 
ſprings, . it 1510 


4 41,1 


That mov'd the minds af conchrien, an and of 


Altho' we re ; young, allow no Howe 60 mean, 
That any here 's to act the Harlequin; 3 el th 
We leave ſuch dumb - now mimicry to fools; i 

| Beneath the ſp'rit of Caledonian ſchools. 
Learning 's our aim, and all our care to reach. 
At elegance and gracefulneſs of ſpeech, _ 

And the addreſs, from baſhfulneſs refin'd, 


Which * a. weight _ a oy mind. | 
The 
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The grammar 's good, but pedantry brings down 
The gentle dunce below the ſprightly clown. 

Get ſeven ſcore. verſe of Ovid's Triſt by heart, 
&« To rattle o'er, elſe I ſhall make ye ſmart,” 

Cry ſnarling dominies that little ken; 
Such may teach parrots, but our Leſly * men. 


* Mr. John Leſly, maſter. of the ſchool of Hadington; ; 
a gentleman of true learning, who, by his excellent, method, 
moſt worthily fills his place. are 
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For artful guile, ambition, hate, and pride, 
Give leſs diſturbance to the inferior ſide. 


Enjoys her wiſhes with her faithful ſwain. 


Our art of ſpeech, with all the force to move. 
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AN, EPILOGUE 


% 


SPOKEN AFTER ACTING THE 'ORPHAN AND THE PANELS, SHEPHERD, 


| IN JANUARY 1729. 


PATIE ſpeaks. 


Lins 8 . a farce at beſt, and we N 


Have ſhewn you how the different ſtations play. 
Each palace is a ſtage, each cot the ſame; 


And lords and ſhepherds differ but in name: 
In every ſphere like paſſions rule the ſoul, 


And love, and rage, and grief, and joy, the whole. 


In theſe they tally.—Yet our fables ſhow 
There 's oft vaſt odds betwixt high life and low; 


Monimia falls — while Peggy on the plain 


Thus we can moralize the end 's deſign'd, 
To firm our look, and brighten up the mind ; 
To pleaſe our beauteous audience, and improve 


We l ſing the reſt. Come knight, and partner 
Let 's cloſe our entertainment with an air. 


ve, 


come, 293 


xo the tune of « Beſſy Bell”) 
Thus, let us ſtudy day n d night, 


That, when we re men, we parts may play, 
Are uſeful to our nation. 


N | 


For now 5 the time, within we are young, 
To fix our views on merit, 
Water its buds, and make the tongue 
And action ſuit the ſpirit. 


PEGGY fings. 

This all the fair and wiſe approve, 
We know it by your ſmiling ; 
And while we gain reſpect and love, 
Our ſtudies are not toiling. 


"CHORUS, 


Such application gives delight, 
And in the end proves gainful ; 
TI is but the dull and lifeleſs wight 
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Then never let us think our time 
And care, when thus eniploy? 

Are thrown away; but deem 5 
When youth 's by floth deſtroy 4. e 
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"Tis only active ſouls can riſe 
To fame, and all that's corn 10 
And favourites of e 
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LUCKY SPENCE'S LAST ADVICE *. 


Tanz times the carline grain'd and rifted, 
Then frae the cod her pow ſhe lifted, 
In bawdy policy well gifted, 
When ſhe now fan, 
That death nae longer wad be ſhifted, 


 _ She thus hea 
| ks 


8 


. Lucky n. . for ſeveral 
years about the beginning of the eighteenth century. She had 
her lodgings near Holyrood Houſe : ſhe made many a benefit- 
night to herſelf, by putting a trade into the hands of young 
lafſes that ee ee ee r 
— T : | i 
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© tics, 7 Ning them nothing to do... 
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MI loving lafſes, I maun leave Je, 

But dinna wi” your greeting grieve. me, 

Nor wi' your draunts and droning | deave me, 
33 bring s a gill: 

For faith, my bairns, ye may believe 1 me, 
HE Lis 3 | 


Een 


Oo black- ey; d Beſs, and o d? Meg. 
O'er good to work, or yet to beg, 
Lay ſunkets up for a ſair leg; 
8 For when ye fail, | 
Ye r face will not be worth a fe,, 
„ Nor yet ye'r tail. 


| Whane'er ye mee a bel that is fon, 
That ye 're a maiden gar him trow, 
Seem nice, but ſtick to him like glue; 


#34343 z#} „ 


| "And when ſet. down, 


45 L114. 154 303 1 14 dS 3.4 11 


Drive at the Jango all 1 he f 125 5 WE. 
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$4 YEE 14 lee 
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His ready caſh, his rings, or watch; 


And _ he Ukes t to — his a 1 
* Wh ; | 
* | Sg. | | At 


Sy Expreſs a an | affefted i det, by a x preciſencls about 
re 207.70 eee 


* 7 * 9 
«37 * 4 Fi; [34 - Iz LDF 3. 2 117 H 4 i | 


1 could, — a 9 annotation on this 3 but a 
ue to explain N ching, leſt L ra * ctl- 
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1207 At your ſpunk-box, 5 74 
wer an kth umn e iT 
. ee e 2261} $57 er 
Cleek a“ Nc l hook or ae LOOT 
Ryp ilky pouch frae nook to nook ; | 
Be ſure to truff his pocket-book ; 1 
hy pra pounds Scots 
Is nae deaf nite'*; in ine bouk + {1s 5s 
. great Van notes. BI 


1 * 1 
r 


To get pgs of vlitiidging! Goole 11 
That 's frighted for repenting-ſtools, 
Wha often whan their metal cools, 


Turn ſeees to paß, 
F ok ape les 


* Or empty nuts: this is a negative manner of ſaying a 
thing is ſubſtantial. 


+ To be revenged of fellows who wear the wrong fide of 
their faces outmoſt, pretenders to. fandtity, + who 2212 to * 
ſmuggling i in a corner. 8 


id . 


* Inform againft them t to ö We TIA EY « Hale the 
« dools?” is a phraſe uſed at foot-ball, where the party that 
MER: u enge e or vin the game, and 
ſo draws the ſtake. Po 23 1 
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But dawt mt cz and let them ſcoup, - 

Free for the fou of cutty ſtoup ® ; 15 : 

To gee them ups yy neden ben 
 _Feerito do weel: 

MI They l rive yer brats, and kick your doup, 

Lt . Ane 8 


Il̃᷑ bere ae fair 20 „ 
zu | That curſt correction-houſe, where aft 
Wild hangy's taz f yeer riggings ſaft 
Makes black and blae, 
e be 
| Dat * _ ye fay $7; 


Nane bs gear cw care, 
Ilk pleaſure has of pain a ſnare 
| Suppoſe then they ſhould tirle ye bare, 
* And gar ye ſike; 
2 Een learn to thole; *tis very fair 
5 Ye re nibour like. 


_ .  Forby, 


1 »VLittle pot; i.e. a gill of i | 
F If they verfarm nt the tale ined them they ar | 
whipt by the hangman. 


, 1 - + The emphaſis of this phraſe, —— 
illy underſtood but by a native: its neareſt meaning is, © But 
A | 
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Forby, my looves, count upo' loſſes, 
Ye'r milk-white teeth, and cheeks like roſes, 
Whan jet-black hair and beige of noſes _ 
Fa down wi' dads, 
Io keep your hearts up *neath fic croſſes, 
Set up for | bawds. - 
Wi' well-criſh'd loofs I hae been canty, 
Whan e'er the lads wad fain ha'e faun t' ye, 
To try the auld game taunty-raunty, 
Like cooſers keen, 
They took advice of me, your aunty, 
If ye were clean. 


i 


Then up I took my filler ca, 
And whiſtl'd benn “, whiles ane whiles twa 
Roun'd in his lug t, that there was a 

Poor country Kate, 
As 8 as the wall of Spa, 
But unka blate. 


/ 


| 3  Sae 


* « Butt and benn Gignify different ends or rooms of a 
houſe : to © gang butt and benn, is to go from one end of 
the houſe to the other. | | 


+ Whiſpered in his ear. 
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Sae when e' er company ein, N 
And were upo a merry pin 
5 I flade.a awa* wi” little din, ei e dent; 
3 And muckle menſe , 
„„ Left e judge f, it was a' ane 
13 .: I Lucky. e. | 


| My benniſon come on 1 i 
Who ſpend their caſh on bawds and e 
2 . May they ne'er want the wale of eures 
E: | For a fair ſnout; | 
1 Foul fa? 8 wha that fre ſnioors . 
1 And puts nae out. 


1 My malen light FI . 

= On them that drink and dinna pay, 

mY Sh But tak? a ſnack. and run away „ . 
[ ; VA VERS e - May 


Pn 


* * 
IE aa} | 
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8 bo 4 3 44 4 
. R 8 s "wa 


. 55 Much good-breoding 


2 It was her uſual way of e herſelf, to tell ye, 
— When company came to her houſe, could ſhe be ſo uncivil 
1 | & as to turn them out If they did any bad thing,” ſaid ſhe, 
; a. Nr God and their conſcience be it.” | | 
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no - Sick quacks : as "bind: up the ice . of the dil. 
2 eaſe, and drive it inward to 1 hs n whence it 5 
1 ꝛ3᷑0t ſo eaſily expelled. 0 „ 
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May t be their hap 


Never to want a gonorrhea, 
Or rotten clap. 2 


Laſs, gre us in anither gill, 
A mutchken, jo, let 's tak” our fill; 
Let Death ſyne regiſtrate his bill 
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1728. 


F 


O voor! and am I forc'd to die, 
And nae mair my dear filler ſee, 
That glanc'd ſae ſweetly in my ee! 
It breaks my heart: 
My goud ! my bands! alackanie ! 
That we ſhould ey. 


For you I labour'd night and day, | 
For you l did my friends betray, 
For: you on ſtinking caff I lay, 
And blankets thin; 
And for your ſake fed mony a flea 
| 1 my ſkin. 5 


Like Teil, I ani have ſtood 
Chin- deep into a filler flood, 
Yet ne'er was able for my blood, 
But pain and ſtrife, | 
To ware ae drap on claiths or food, 
| To cheriſh life. | 


1 2ATINGs* WW - 


Or like the wifſen'd beardleſs wights, 
Wha herd the wives of eaſtern knights, 
Yet ne'er enjoy the ſaft delights fey 
of anner; 
Thus did I watch lang days and nights 
My ** money. | 


Altho? my annual rents could feed 

Thrice forty fouk that ſtood in need, 

I grudg'd myſelf my daily bread ; 
And if frae hame, 

My pouch produc'd'an ingan head, 
To pleaſe my wame. 


To keep you coſie in a hoord, 
This hunger I with eaſe endur'd ; 
And never dought a doit afford 
- To ane of ſkill, 
- Wha for a doller might have cur'd 
Me of this ill. 
I never wore my claiths with aiding, 
Nor wrung away my ſarks with yn: 3 
Nor ever ſat in taverns daſhing 
| Away my coin, 
To find out wit or mirth by clatking 
Ober dearthfu wine. i 


vol. 1. x Abiet 
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Abiet my pow was bald and bare, 
Þ; wore nae frizal'd limmer's hair, 
Which taks of flour to keep it . 182 


Fe reeſting free, 
| ä ef | 


an Nor kept I ſervants, tales to tell, 
But toom'd my coodies a myſell ; - 
To hane in candle I had a ſpell ' 
Baith cheap and . 
A fit head, when it gins to ſmell, 
Gives curious light. 


— 


oY; | 


| ie What reaſon can I ſhaw, quo ye, 
* i To fave and ſtarve, to cheat o_ . 
Jo live a beggar, and to die 
Sas rich in coin? 
That 's mai chan can be gin by ms 
Tho? Belzie join. 


Some faid my looks were gol ml ſowr, 
Fretſu- drumbly, dull, and _— 
. Town it was na in my powr, 


My fears to fing; 
| 5 — I never could W 
To | To laugh or ſing. 


Ver 


And muſical or dancing 9 


Now of a them the eard e'er bure, 


But waſter wives, the warſt of aq 
When wickedly they bid us draw | 


For this and that, to mak” them braw, ö 


; 11 ee 302 
Jever hated 1 bookiſh r 


And hag 3 in pdker Said it chanting,” 
Of painted things; 0 

I thought nae pictures worth the heeding, 
Except the king's. | - 


I never rhymers could endure, | 
They re fic a ſneering pack, and poor, 
I hate to ken em; 


For *gainſt us thrifty ſauls they re ſure 
To ſpit their venom. 


Without a yeuk they gar ane claw, 
Our filler ſpungs, 
And lay their tongues. 


Some loo the courts, ſome loo the kirks, 
Some loo to keep their ſkins frae lirks, 
Some loo to woo beneath the birks - 

| Their lemans bony; 
For me, I took them a' for ſtirks 
| _ * That loo'd na money. 
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They cad me flave to vfury, , £0 1972-1] 

Squeeze, cleave the hair, and pe the To 

Clek, flac the flint, and penury, 
And fauleleſs wretch; 


But that neꝰ er ſkaith'd or rroubled me, 


Gin I grew rich. 


On profic x y hege, see, 


And mony thouſands have I lent, 9s 


But ſickerly I took good tent, 


That double pawns, 
With a cudeigh, and ten per cent. 
Lay in my — T4 


When borrow'rs brak, the pawns were * 


Rings, beads of pearl, or ſiller jug, 


I fald them aff, neꝰ er faſh'd my — 
With girns or curſes, 
The m mair they whing'd, it gart me hug 
| My ſwelling purſes. 


Sometimes I'd ſigh, and ape a faint, 
And with a lang rat-rhime of cant, 
Wad * mane for them in want; 
But for ought mair, | 
A never was the fool to grant 
Ihem ony ſkair. 


I thought 


$2 
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I thought ane freely might pronounce 
That chiel a very filly dune, 
That cou'd' not honeſty renunce, 

With eaſe and joys, 
At ony time, to win an unce 
Of yellow boys. 


When young I ſome remorſe did feel, 
And liv'd in terror of the deel, _ 
His furnace, whips, and racking-wheel; 
| But by degrees 
My conſcience, grown as hard as ſteel, 
Gave me ſome eaſe. 


But fears of want, and carking care 
'To ſave my ſtock, and thirſt for mair, 
By night and day oppreſt me fair, 
And turn'd my head; 
While friends appear'd like harpies gare, 
TOON with'd me dead. 


5 For. fear of thieves I aft lay waking | 
The live lang night, till day was breaking, 
Syne throu' my ſleep, with heart fair king, 
een ſtarted, : 
Thinking I heard my windows cracking, 
When Elſpa — 


e O gear! 
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: "OF I held) ye lang the gither; 
For you I Man my good auld dine 
5 And to Virginia ſald my brither, 
J And cruſt'd my wife; 
1 But now I 'm gawn I kenna —_— £ 
To leave my life. 


Win my god! my TY 
Not on my kindred, wile, or bairns, 
Sic are but very laigh concerns, 
. Compar'd with thee; 
When now this mortal oa warne 
* I maun di. 


It to thy hen bre le uit, - 
| | To ee my kin and graceleſs fon, - 
I Like rocks, already are begun 
_ ©. To thumb my gear, | 
And caſh that has na ſeen the ſun 
This fifty year: 


t 


Oh! oh! that fpendthrift ſon of mine, 
Wa can on roaſted moorfowl dine, | 
And like dub-water ſkink the wine, 
And dance and ſing ; _ 
He Se eur OR 
_ OT to OP” 
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To that ſame place, where'er I gang, 
| O could I bear my wealth alang! 
Nae heir ſhou'd &er a farthing fang, 
Ĩ kat thus carouſes, 
Tho they ſhou'd a* on woodies hang, 

For 2 houſes. 


Perdition! Sathan ! is that you ? 
I ſink—-am dizzy—candle blue 
a Wi n he never mair play'd n 
— But with a rair, 
Away hi wretched ſpirit flew, 
- It makſnae where, 


Xx 4 
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l SCRIBLERS LASHED. 


1 I thus proſtitute x my muſe .. - 
On theme ſo low, may gain 2 5. 
When following motives ſhall. be rs on, 
Which have this doggrel fury Ou" on. 
I'm call'd in honour to protect 
The fair when treat with diſreſpedt ; 7 
Beſides, a zeal tranſports my ſoul, 
Which no conſtraint can e'er control; 
In ſervice of the government, 
To draw my pen and fatire vent, 
Againſt vile mungrels of Parnaſſus, 
Who through impunity oppreſs us. 

Tis to correct this ſcribbling crew, 
Who, as in former reigns, ſo now 
Torment the world, and load our time 
With jargon cloth'd in wretched rhyme ; 
Diſgrace of numbers'!—earth ! I hate them: 
And as they merit, ſo *I treat them. | 


And firſt, theſe {bred Labs I laſh, 
That hated authors of the traſh, : 
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In public ſpread with little wit, 
Much malice, rude, and bootleſs ſpite, 
Againſt the ſex who have no arms 

To ſhield them from inſulting harms, 
Except the lightning of their eye, 
Which none but ſuch blind dolts defy. 


| Ungen' rous war! t. attack the fair 3 
But, ladies, fear not; ye re the care 
Of ev'ry wit of true deſcent, 


At once their ſong and ornament: 


They *ll ne'er neglect the lovely cmd; : 

But *ſpite of all the multitude. 

Of ſcribbling fops, aſſert your cauſe, 

And execute Apollo 's laws: 

Apollo, who the bard infpires | 

With ſofteſt thoughts and divine fires; 
Than whom, on all the earth, there 's no man 
More, complaiſant to a fine woman. 
Such veneration, mixt with love, 

Points out a poet from above. 

But Zanies, void of ſenſe and . 

Love, fire, or fancy, wit, or ſpirit; 

| Weak, frantic, clowniſh, and chagreen, 
Pretending, prompt by zealous ſpleen, - 

T' affront your head-dreſs, or your bone-fence, 


Make printers? preſſes groan with nonſenſe : 


But while Sol's offspring lives, as ſoon 
Shall they pull down his ſiſter moon. 
—_— Y t | a | : 2 They 


—— 
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They, with low incoherent. ſtuff, / oj] 
Dark ſenſe, or none, lines lame 2 . 


Without a thought, air, or addreſs, 


All the whole loggerhead confeſs. 
From clouded notions in the brain, 


They ſcribble in a cloudy ſtrain; 


Deſire of verſe they reckon wit, | 

And rhyme without one graiil of it. 585 
Then hurry forth in public towÜn 
Their ſcrawls, leſt they ſhould be unknown : 1 
Rather than want a fame, they chooſe ff 


E 


x The plague of an infamous muſe. - 
'Vathinking, thus the ſots aſpire, 


And raiſe their own reproach the high'r; 
By meddling with the modes and- faſhions - 


Of women of politeſt nations. v4 
Perhaps by this they d have it told us, Ge, 
That in their ſpirit ſomething bold is, 
To challenge thoſe who have the ſkill, 


By charms to WOT and frowns to _ 


| If not iden this "ts 3 


Which makes the puny inſects write: 
Like old and mouldy maids turn'd ſour, 


When diſtant charms have loſt their pow'r, 


Fly out in loud tranſports of paſſion, 


When aught that + new come fir n fuſion; 


Till by degrees it creeps right ſnodly, - 
On hips-and head-dreſs of the gy —-- 
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Thus they to pleaſe the ſighing fiſters, 
Who often beet them in their miſters *, 
With their malicious breath ſet fail, 

And write theſe filly _—_ they rail. 


Pimps! ſuck as you can ne' er extend 


A flight of wit, which may amend 
Our morals; that 's a plot too oo” 


For you, to laugh folks out of vice. 


Sighing Oh hey!” ye cry, Alas! 

e This fardingale s a great diſgrace!” | 
And all, indeed, becauſe an ancle | = 

Or foot is ſeen, might monarchs mancle ; 

And makes the wiſe, with face upright, 

Look up, and bleſs Heav'n for their ſight. 


In your opinion nothin g matches— 

O horrid fin! the crime of patches |— 

*Tis falſe, ye clowns ; I Il make 't appear, 
The glorious ſun does patches wear: 
Vea, run thro? all the frame of nature, 
You 'll find a patch for ey'ry creature: 
Ev'n you yourſelves, you blacken'd wretches, =_ 
W H are the e patches. . - ] 


PP 


But 1080 1. ladies? nets were illis ne | 
To be reform'd, your creeping {kills, | 


a as 1 a wy 4 4 * 


* Oblige them upon occaſion. 
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Ye rhymers never would ſucceedc. 
Who write what the polite ne'er tead. Kg VT 
To cure an error of the fair, 
Demands the niceſt prudent care; ; 
Wit utter?d in a pleaſant _— * 
A point ſo delicate may gain: 
But that 's a taſk as far above. 
Your ſhallow: reach, as I'm from . 


' 


No more 1 let the . be Was 
With baggage empty and perplexed * 
But learn to ſpeak with due en 
Of Peggie's breaſts and i ory: neck. 
Such purblind eyes as yours, tis Janice: 
Shou'd ne'er ſuch divine beauties view, 
If Nellie's hoop be-twice as wide, 
As her two pretty limbs can 1 3 
What then? will any man of ſenſe 
Take umbrage, or the leaſt offence, |. 
At what e' en the moſt modeſt MP: r 
Expoſe to Phœbusꝰ brighteſt ray? 
Does not the handſome of our «Tag y 
The pious, chaſte, the kind, and witty, . 
Who can afford it great and ſmall, 
Regard well- ſhapen fardingale? 
And will you, magpyes, make a =" 
_- You grumble at the ladies choice! 
But leave 't to them, and mothers wiſe, 


Who watch'd their conduR, mien, and guiſe, 
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To 1175 their weeds as fits chile * 

And place their patches as they pleaſe. 

This ſhould be granted without grudging, 

Since we all know they re beſt at judging, 

What from mankind demands devotion, 

In geſture; garb, free airs, and motion. — 

But you, unworthy of my penn 85 a 
Unworthy to be claſs'd with men! 

Haſte: to Caffar*, ye clumſy ſots, 

And there make love.to Hottentots. 


Another ſet with ballads waſte 

Our paper, and debauch our taſte 
With endleſs larums on the ſtreet, 
Where crowds of circling rabble meet. 

The vulgar judge of poetry, 

By what theſe hawkers ſing and cry; 

Yea, ſome who claim to wit amiſs, 

Cannot diſtingtiſn that from this: 

Hence poets are accounted now, 

In Scotland, a mean empty crew, 

Whoſe heads are craz d, who ſpend their time 

In that poor wretched trade of rhyme: 

Yet all the learn'd diſcerning part 

Of mankind own the heav'nly art | f 
Is as much diſtant from ſuch traſh _ | 

As *ay'd D coin from ſterling atk. | 
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Others in lofty nonſenſe write 
Incomprehenſible 's their flight ; 
Such magic pow'r is in their pen, 
They can beſtow on worthleſs men 
More virtue, merit, and renown, 
Than ever they cou'd call their oun. 
They write with arbitrary power, 
And pity tis they ſhould fall lower 3. 
Or ſtoop to truth, or yet to meddle 
With common An, for crambo diddle, © 


| 3 of all the rhyming herd OT: 
Are more encourag'd and rever er d, 
By heavy ſouls to theirs ally d. 
Than ſuch who tell who lately died. 
No ſooner is the ſpirit flown 
From its clay cage to lands unknown, 
Than ſome.raſh hackney gets his name, 
And thro? the town laments the ſame : 
An honeſt burgeſs cannot die, 
But they muſt weep in elegy : : | 
Even when the virtuous ſoul is ſoaring 
Thro' middle air, Us hears d OO 


Theſe ls, and many mc-e abuſes, 


Which plague mankind, and vex the muſes, 


On pain of poverty ſhall ceaſe, 
And all the fair ſhall live in peace : 


\ 
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And every one ſhall die contented, _ 
Happy when not by them lamented. _ 
For great Apollo, in his name, 

Has order'd me thus to ANGST 


6 Foraſauch ; as a nor ng crew, 
With narrow: -mind, and brazen brow, 

« Wou'd fain to poet's title mount, 
And with vile maggots rub affront 

« On an old virtuoſo nation, 
Where our lov'd Nine maintain their Nation; 3 
We order ſtrict, that all refrain 

To write, who learning want, and brain 
* Pedants, with Hebrew roots o'ergrown, 
„ Learn'd in each language but their own; 
* Each ſpiritleſs half. ſtarving ſinner, 

« Who knows not how to get his dinner; 
„Dealers in ſmall ware, clinks, whim-whams, 
40 Acroſtics, puns, and anagrams; 

« And all who their productions grudge, 
To be canvaſs'd by ſkilful judge, 
“ Who can find out indulgent trip, 

« While *tis in harmleſs manuſcript : 

But to all them who diſobey, 

c And jog on ſtill in their own way, 

e Be 't kend to all men that our will is, 

« Since all they write ſo wretched ill is, 

“ They muſt diſpatch their ſhallow ghoſts 


05 « To Pluto's jakes, and take their poſts, 


„„ There 
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« There to attend till Dis ſhall dein 
« To ſe heir waar wel. 


"I, "EF ye crouch if ye "WS 
To huph and ha at this command, 
The furies have prepar d a halter, 

To hang, or drive ye helter ſkelter, 
Thro' bogs and moors, like rats and mice, 
Purſu'd with hunger, rags, and W | 
If cer ye dare again to croak, 

And god of harmony provoke:  * 
Wherefore purſue ſome craft for bread, 
Where hands may better ſerve * head 3 
Nor ever hope in verſe to ſhine, 


Or ſhare in Homer” $ fate or — . 


"OP 


| 


Ss 


1 
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WEALTH, OR THE WOODY: | 
A POEM ON THE SOUTH $24. 
Trait, ever welcome to. this i 
Deſcend, and glad the nation with a ſmile: 
See frae yon bank where South Sea ebbs and 
N flows, 
How ſand· blind Chance woodies 8 wealth be- 
ſtows: 
Aided by thee, I Il fail the . Fogg 
And thro? the crowded alleys cautious creep. 
No eaſy taſk to plow the ſwelling wave, 
Or in ſtock-jobbing preſs my guts to fave; 
But naithing can our wilder paſſions tame, 
Wha Tax for riches or immortal fame. 


Long had the grumblers us'd this murm' ring 
„ wound, 
Poor Dricain i in her public debt is drown'd! 1 
At fifty millions late we ſtarted a', 
And, wow, we „ how the debt wad fa“; 
But 


* The cheerful muſe, who delights to imitate the actions of 

mankind, and to produce the laughing comedy ; that kind of 

poetry which is ever acceptable to Britons. 
vol. 1. * 
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But ſonſy aul. wha firſt contriv'd the way, a 
With project deep our charges to defray, 

O'er.and aboon it heaps of treaſure brings, 
That fouk, by gueſs, become as rich as kings. 


Lang heads they were that firſt laid down the plan, 


Into whoſe bottom round anes headlang ran, 
Ill, overſtock'd, they quat the 1 8 and fain wad 
-  beenatland®*. - 
Thus when braid flakes of aw 2 cad * 
| green, 

Aften 1 have young ſportive oilpies 4 
The waxing ba' with meikle pleaſure row, | 
Till paſt their t it Sor een Wu 


*Tis ſtrange to think what chinges may appear, 


= Within the narrow circle of a year; 


How can ae project, if it be well laid, 
Supply the ſimple want of trifling trade 11 1 
Saxty lang years a man may rack his brain, 
Hunt after gear baith night and day wi' pain, 
And die at laſt in debt, inſtead of gain. x 
But, O South Sea! what mortal mind can run 
Thro' a' the miracles that thou haſt done ? 
| f Nor 


_— 


* Land, i in the time of this kn moment, was ſold at 


forty-five or ty. years purchaſe, 


+ All manner of traffic and mechanics was at that time de- 
ſpiſed ; ſubſcriptions and transfers were the only commodities. 


a=” & Dn © Q, 2 


. 


Nor ſcrimply thou thyſell to bounds confines, 
But like the ſun on ilka party ſhines, 

To poor and rich, the fools as well as wiſe, 
With ng Pa 44 nen out t the ROO? 1 


Like Nilus 2 felling Four his RI head, 
Frae bank to brae o'erflows ilk rig and mead, 
Inſtilling lib'ral ſtore of genial ſap, 09 
Whence ſun-burn'd Gypſies reap a plenteous crap; 
Thus flows our ſea, but with this diff *rence wide, 
But anes a year their river heaves his tide, 

Ours aft ilk day, t' ' enrich the common weal, 
Bangs o'er its banks, and dings Egyptian Nile. 


Ye rich and wiſe, we own ſucceſs your due, 
But your reverſe their luck with wonder view +; 
How, without thought, theſe dawted pets of Fate 
Have jobb'd themſelves into ſae high a ſtate, 


By 


— 


* A river which croſſes a great part of Africa, the ſpring 
head thereof was unknown till of late. In the month of June it 
ſwells and overflows Egypt: when it riſes too high, the inun- 
dation/is dangerous, and threatens a famine. In this river are 
the monſtrous amphibious animals named crocodiles, of the 
fame ſpecies with the late alligators of the South Sea, which 
make a prey of and devour all ES creatures hen can lay 
hold: on. 


| + Poor fob! „ „n in points 
1 ; FS ©; 
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By pure inſtin& ſae leal the mark have hit, 
Without the uſe of either fear or wit. 
And ithers wha laſt year their garrets kept, 
Where duns in viſion faſn'd them while they flept, 
Wha only durſt in twilight, or the dark, 
Steal to a common cook's with haff a mark, 
A? their half ſtock :—now, by a kanny gale, _ 
| In the o'erflowing ocean ſpread their fail ; 

| While they in gilded gallies cut the tide, 
Look down. on dib boats vi meikle pride f. 


3 A * are ave of play f. 


For their ain comfort kenna what to ſay ; 


That the foundation 's looſe fain wa*d they ſhaw, 
And think na but the fabric ſoon will fa: 
That 's but a ſham—for inwardly they fry, 
Vext that their . were na in . pye: 
a | Faint- 


0: * One was reckoned a | timorous thinking fool, who took 


FR advice of his reaſon in this grand affair. 


+ Deſpiſed the virtuous defign 8 and carry- 
r 


t Many of juſt thinking at that time were vexed to ſee 

themſelves trudging on foot, when ſome others of very indifferent 

capacities were ſetting up gilded equipages : notwithſtanding 

of all the doubts they formed againſt it, yet fretted 3 
they were not ſo e to have ſome ſhares. 
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Faint-hearted wights, wha dully ſtood afar, ' 
Tholling your reaſon great attempts to mar; 
While the brave dauntleſs of fic fetters free, 


Jumpt headlong glorious in the golden ſea * 3 
Where now, like gods, they rule each wealthy jaw, 


Whils you W Mey yr 1 0 _ the wa. 


11. 


On Wer SEC en, che welkin cawm aid kar, | 
When little midges friſk in lazy air, 
Have ye not ſeen thro” ither how they reel, 
And time about how up and down they wheel? 
Thus eddies of ſtock-jobbers drive about, 
Upmoſt to-day, the morn their pipe 's put out. 
With penſive face, whene'er the market 's hy, 
Minutius cries, * Ah ! what a gowk was I.“ 
Some friend of his wha wiſely ſeems to ken f_ 


Events of cauſes mair than ither men, 


<« Paſh for your intereſt yet, nae fear,” he cries, 

« For South Sea will to twice ten hundred riſe.” T 

Waes me for him that ſells paternal land, 

And Foe when thares the higheſt ſums demand; 
He 


— —— 


ax ass N 


into confuſion. 
g + With | nt Hi u d frm ed they 


wald demonſtrate this hoped-for iſ of South Sea. 


"oy 


Of Hogland Gad'rens * in their froggy dams, 


wg F 7 4 l ; 
o b * 4 5 þ N DJ45 8 port 4 
e e £4 7 $5 4 Es gs * * 
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He ne er ſhall taſte the ſweets al; 
Which foe neiſt e nm "ay is broke 


Fi? i Xr. * : 


141. 5 


ger Bow be Spie- den en e ime: 


Leſt in their muddy bogs thou chance to ſink, 
Wwe thou mee n mo of contle maun 
This I foreſee, andre time e ſhall x rand 15 m m right, 

For he *s.nae poet wants the ſecond ſiglt; 
When autumn's ſtores are ruck'd up in the yard, 
And fleet and ſnaw eee nn en . 

beds 6 

when bleak N ovember ons a ae 50 
And with ſplenetic vapours fill the air; 
Then, then in gardens, parks, or ſilent glen, 
When trees bear naithing elſe, they ll carry men, 
Wha ſhall like paughty Romans greatly ſwing 

Aboon earth's diſappointments in a 1 | 

Sae ends the tow'ring ſaul that downa ſee | 

A man moke i in a higher®ſphere than he. 1 


« 
£..+ #2 x 


p pr 


2 : E 


— 


e Dated; ets a me —_—_ of a late * has 
endeavoured to prove to be deſcended after a ttrauge manner 
from the Gadefens: which eſſay Lewis XIV. was mightily 


pleaſed with, and bountcouſly rewarded the author. 
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Happy that man wha has thrawn up a main, 


Which makes ſome hundred thouſands a* his ain, 


And comes to anchor on ſo firm a rock, 
Britannia's credit, and the South Sea ſtock : | 
Ik blythſome pleaſure waits upon his nod, 

And his dependants eye him like a god: 

Cloſs may he bend champain frae e en to morn, 


And look on cells of tippony with ſcorn: 


Thrice lucky pips, or ſmug-fac'd wanton fair, 
That can in a' his wealth and pleaſure ſkair; 
Like Jove he ſits, like Jove, high heav'n's goodman, 
While the inferior gods about him ſtand, 

Till he permits, with condeſcending grace, 


That ilka ane in order take their place: 


Thus with attentive look mensfou. they ſit, . ä 
Till he ſpeak firſt, and ſhaw ſome ſhining wit; 
Syne circling wheels the flattering gaffaw, - 


As well they may, he gars their beards wag a * 


Imperial gowd | what is t thou canna grant 1 


Poſſeſt of thee, what is t a man needs want? * 


Commanding coin! there 's nothing hard to thee ; 


I canna gueſs how rich fowk come to die. 


Unhappy ; 


—_ — 9 


* Feaſts them at his own, proper coſt ; hence the pro | 


— HORA eee 


\ | Y 4 
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: Unhappy wreteh! link'd to'the creoburin, 
The dazzling equipage can ne'er be 1 
Deſtin'd to toil thro? labyrinth of verſe, | 
'Dar'ſt- ſpeak of great ſtock-jobbing as a farce. 
Poor thoughtleſs mortal! vain'of airy dreams, 
The flying horſe, and bright Apollo's e 
And Helicon's werſh well thou ca's divine, 
Are pen * a miſtreſs, conch, a wine. 


Wad Hide Hood peticn; whale is fuperior tk il 
Can make the South Sea ebb and flow at will, 
Put in a ſtock for me, I own it fair, » © 
In epic ſtrain Id pay him to a hair; 
Immortalize him, and whate'er he loves, = 
In flowing numbers I ſhall fing © approves :” 
If not, fox like, I Il thraw my gab and gloom, 
And ca' your hundred thouſand a ſour plum *. 


Saks 
* I 1. n mg vg * * * 


"4 


1 The fox in the fable, chat delyiſed the 8 could 
not reach, is well known z—one hundred thouſand pounds 
being called a plumb, makes this a right pun ; and ſome puns 
deſerve not to be — — low wit, though the * | 
of them do. 
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THE RISE anp FALL or 8TOCKS mn 1720: 


„ 


An rrierrx 10 ron RAMSAY, ; 4 y 


MY LORD, 


Wrrnourraw eli or Fan 
My fancy being on a ramble, 
Tranſported with an honeſt paſſion, 
Viewing our poor bambouzl'd nation, 
Biting her nails, her knuckles wringing, 
Her cheeks ſae blae, her lips ſae hinging; : 
' Grief and vexation *s like to kill her, 
For tyning baith her tick and filler. 


/ . 


Altow me then to make a comment 
On this affair of greateſt moment, 
Which has fa'n out, my Lord, ſince ye 
Left Lothian and the Edgewell tre: 
_ | And, 


9 . e ee of a ſine rings nigh ; 
the caſtle of Dalhouſie ; very much obſerved by the country 
people, who give out, that before any of the family died, a 
branch fell from the Edgewell tree. The old tree, ſome few 
years ago, fell altogether z but another ſprung from the ſame 
root, which is now tall and fourifting 3 and lang be it ſae. 
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ane wretch! link'd to the — 
The duzaling equipage can ne'er be thiks's Nr 
Deſtin'd to toil thro? labyrinths of verſe, 
Dar'ſt ſpeak of great ſtock-jobbing as a * 
Poor thoughtleſs mortal ! vain of airy dreams, 
The flying horſe, and bright Apollo's beams, 
And Helicon's werſh well thou ea's divine, 
Are rp like a miſtreſs, couch, and wine. : R 


P 


Wad fore good Le 0 8 n 

Can make the South Sea ebb and flow at will, | 
Put in a ſtock for me, I own it fair, 

In epic ſtrain I *d pay him to a hair; 155 
Immortalize him, and whate'er he loves, 

In flowing numbers 1 ſhall ſing cc approves 225 ; 
If not, fox like, I Il thraw my gab and gloom, 
And ca* your hundred thouſand a ſour plum *. 


FY 1 1 Fr 2 
* r * n — — _ 


% 


1 The fox in the fable, tt delpiled the 8 could 
not reach, is well known z—one hundred thouſand pounds 
being called a plumb, makes this a right pun ; and ſome puns 
deſerve not to be ., among low wit, though the — 
of them do. 


| | [24:5 
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4 


AN EPISTLE: To OED RAMSAY. : 1 


— 


MY LORD, | 


Wirnov EN en or ee 
My fancy being on a ramble, 
Tranſported with an honeſt paſſion, 
Viewing our poor bambouzl'd nation, 
Biting her nails, her knuckles wringing, 
| Her checks ſae blae, her lips ſae hinging ; 
Grief and vexation 's like to kill her, 
For tyning baith her tick and filler. 


Ry 


Allow me then to make a comment 
On this affair of greateſt moment, 
Which has fa'n out, my Lord, ſince ye 


Left Lothian and the Edgewell tre“: 
£1 = 


os „ ofa fine rings nigh | 
the caſtle of Dalhouſie ; very much obſerved by the country 
people, who give out, that before any of the family died, a 
branch fell from the Edgewell tree. The old tree, ſome few 
years ago, fell altogether ; but another ſprung from the ſame 
root, which is no tall and flouriſhing; and lang be it ſac. 
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And, with your leave, I needna ſtickle 1 
To ſay we re in a ſorry pickle, . 
Since poortith o'er ilk head does hover LS 
| Frae John-a-Groat's houſe * ſouth to Dover. 
Sair have we pelted been with ſtocks, 
Caſting our credit at the cocks ;. 
Lang guilty of the higheſt treaſon 
Z Againſt the government of reaſon ; - 
. We madly, at our ain expences, _ 
8 N away; our caſh and ſenſes. | 


As little 9 — winnacks - 
D Drap down ſaip- bells to waiting fry, ! 

. 5 Wha run and wreſtle for the prize, 
1 With face erect and watchfou N 
Ihe lad wha, gleggeſt waits upon TRIM 

| Receives the bubble on his bonnet, Ne 
Views with delight the ſhining beau-thing, 
- - Which in a twinkling burſts to nothing : 
'  Sae Britain brought on a? her troubles, 
By running daftly after bubbles. 1 


N — d on by lang · nebit jugglers, 
Stock. jobbers, brokers, cheating ſmugglers, 
Wha ſet their gowden girns ſae wylie, 
Tho' ne'er ſae cautious, they *d beguile ye: 


- 11 *SATIRIC.  // 


The covetous ifatuaticn OS eee 
Was ſmittle out o'er all the tation; Nets 

_ Clergy, and lawyers, and phyſicians, . +» 
Mechanics, merchants, and muficians'; 

Baith ſexes, of a' ſorts and ſizes, 

Drap ilk deſign, and jobb'd for prizes; ia} 
Frae noblemen to livery varlets, 
 Frae topping toaſts to hackney harlots: 

Poetic dealers were but ſcarce, - | 

Leſs browden ſtill on caſh than verſe ; 

Only ae bard * to coach did mount, 

By ſinging praiſe to Sir John Blunt * 
But ſince his mighty patron fell, 
He looks n like Jock Blunt himſel 03 


Some lords wid lairds ſell'd riggs and caſtles, | 
And play'd them aff with tricky raſcals 
Wha now with routh*of riches vapour, 
While their late honours live on paper: 
But ah! the difference *twixt good land, 
And a poor bankrupt bubble's band. 


| Thus 


. — th, . 1 * 
: — 


* Vide Dick Francklin' s epiſtle. 


+ This is commonly ſaid . who is out of counte-= 
nance at a diſappointment. | | 
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Thus Europeans Indians rifle, 1 | 
And give them for their gowd ſome e 

As dewgs of velvet, chips of ee 

A facon's bell, or baubee whiſtle. - 


Merchants“ and dankere? bend ea wrang, 
They thought to millions they might ſpang, 
Deſpisꝰ d the virtuous road to gain, 
And look'd on little bills with pain; 
The well-win thouſands of ſume years, 


In ae big bargain diſappears: 
Tis fair to bide, but wha can help it, 


Inſtead wo; ating man it. 


* 45 


The ten per cents wha fie la venture, 
But lent great ſums upon indenture, 
| To billies wha as frankly war'd it, | 
As they out of their guts had ſpar di Ke. 
When craving money they have lent, _ 
They re anſwer d, item, A' is ſpent.” 
The miſer hears him with a gloom, 
|  Girns like a brock, and bites his thumb, 
. Syne ſhores to grip him by the wyſon, 
And keep him a' his days in priſon. 
% Sae may ye do,” replies the debtor, 
« But that can never mend the matter; 
« As ſoon can I mount Charlewain, 
% As pay ye back your gear again.” 


+ Poor 
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Poor Mouldy: rins quite by himſel *, 
And bans like ane broke looſe frae hell, 


It lulls a wee my mullygrubs, 
To think upon theſe bitten ſcrubs, 
When naithing faves their vital low, 
But _ RN of a tow. 


Thus children aft with carefuꝰ * 
In ſummer dam up little ſtrands, 
Collect the drizzel to a pool, 

In which their glowing limbs they cool; 
Till by comes ſome ill deedy gift , 
Wha in the bulwark makes a rift, 
And with ae ſtrake in ruins lays 

The work of uſe, art, care, and days. 


Even handycraftſmen too turn'd ſaucy, 
And man be coaching it thro” the cauſy ; 
Syne ſtrut fou paughty in the alley, 
Transferring thouſands with ſome valley; 
Grow rich in fancy, treat their whore, 
Nor mind they were, or ſhall be poor: 
Like little Joves they treat the fair, 

With gowd frae banks built in the air; 

| ie 2h 55 1 1:00” 


15 * Mad; out of his wits. . 
+ As n ett 


\\ 
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For which their Danaes * lift the lap, 
And compliment them with a _ an 
Which by aft jobbing grows a "mal 
Till brigs of noſes 4 with _— 


Hive beten, boi, or e trotter, 
Gllitter'd a while, then turn'd to ſnotter ; 
Like a ſhot ſtarn, that thro? the air | 

Skyts eaſt or weſt with unco glare, 
But found neiſt day on hillock ſide, | 
Na better ſeems nor paddock ride. | 


„ 


Some reverend brethren left their * 
And ſank their ſtipends in the ſtocks z 
But tining baith, like Æſop's colly, <= 
O'er late, they now lament their folly. 


For three warm months, May, June, and July, 
There was odd ſcrambling for the ſpulzy ; 
And mony a ane, till he grew tir d, 
Gather'd what gear his heart deſir'd. 

We thought that dealer's ſtock an ill ane, 
That was not wordy haff a million. 
O had this golden age but laſted, 


And no ſae ſoon been broke and blaſted, 
as There 


> 


* Danae, the 8 of a” king 4 Argo, to 
JJ ee 


 8ATIRIC ; 245 


Ch well I ken, FE 
Might wi” the beſt gane right far ben; "M 
His project better might ſucceeded, 
And far leſs labour had he needed: 
But *tis a daffin to debate 
And aurgle-bargin with our fate. 
Well, had this gowden age but laſted, 
And not fae ſoon been broke and blaſted, 
O wow, my Lord, theſe had been days, 
Which might have claimed your poet's lays ; 
But ſoon, alake ! the mighty Dagon 
Was ſeen to fa* without a rag on: 
In harveſt was a dreadfu* thunder, 
Which gart a Britain glowr and wonder; 
The phizzing bout came with a blatter, 
And dry'd our great ſea to a gutter. 


But mony fowk with wonder ſpeir, 
What can become of a* the gear? 
For a” the: country is repining, . 
And ilka ane-complains of tyning. 
Plain anſwer I had belt let be, 
And tell ye juſt a ſimile. 


Like 


* 


Meaning myſelf, with regard to my printing this volume 
by ſubſcription. 199 
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© Like Belzie when he nicks a teh, | 
 Whaſells her ſaul ſhe may be rich; 

He, ding this the bait to damn her, 

Caſts o'er her e' en his cheating glamour: 8815 

She ſigns and ſeals, and he affordss 
Her heaps of viſionary hoords; 

But when ſhe comes to count the cunzie, . 
'Tis a* ſklate aan inſtead e 


Thus we ve hog trick'd with braw projet 
And faithfu* managing directors, ein 
Wha for our caſh, the ſaul of trade, e 
Bonny propines of paper mad; 
On footing clean, drawn unco” fair, 
Had they not vaniſht into air. 


| When South Sea tyde was at a hight, 
My fancy took a daring flight“; 5 
Thalia, lovely muſe, inſpir d 
My breaſt, and me with foreſight fir d; 
Rapt into future months, I ſaw 
The rich aerial Babel fa; | 
Tond ſeas I ſaw the upſtarts drifting, 


a 3 their coaches for the e e 
| Theſe 


2 Wealth, or the Woody ;. wrote in the month of Jupe 
laſt. | Sp 1 — W 


* * 


Theſe houſes fit for wights gane mad, 

I faw cramm'd fou as they cou'd had 
While little ſauls ſunk with deſpair, | 
Implor'd cauld death to end their care. 
But now a ſweeter ſcene I view, . 
Time has, and time ſhall prove it true; 
For fair Aſtrea moves frae heav'n, 
And ſhortly ſhall make a? odds even: 
The honeſt man ſhall be regarded, 

And villains as they ought rewarded. 
The ſetting moon and roſie dawn 
Beſpeak a ſhining day at hand; 

A glorious ſun ſhall ſoon ariſe, 

To brighten up Britannia's ſkies : 

Our king and ſenate ſhall engage 


5, To drive the vultures off the ſtage ; | 


Trade then ſhall flouriſh, and ilk art 

A lively vigour ſhall impart 

To credit languiſhing and famiſht, 
And Lombard-ſtreet ſhall be repleniſht. 
Got ſafe aſhore after this blaſt, 

Britons ſhall ſmile at follies paſt. _ 


God grant your Lordſhip joy and health, 


Lang days, and rowth of real wealth ; 
Safe to the land of cakes heav'n ſend ye, 
And frae croſs accidents defend ye. 


— 


— Of 
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1721. 


THE SATYR'S COMIC PROJECT _ |, 


FOR RECOVERING A BANKRUPT STOCK-JOBBER. 


ON the ſhore of a low-ebbing ſea *, 
A fighing young jobber was ſeen, 


Staring wiſhfully at an old tre, 


Which grew on the neighbouring green 


There *s a tree that can finiſh the ſtrife 


And diſorder that wars in my breaſt, 
What need one be pain'd with his life, 
| When a halter can purchaſe him reſt ? 


Sometimes he would ſtamp and 22 will, 


Then roar out a terrible curſe 


On bubbles that had him beguil'd, 


And left ne'er a doit in his purſe. 
A ſatyr that wander d along, 

With a laugh to his raving reply'd; 
The favage maliciouſſy ſung, 

And 5 while the ene ea. 


. To 


„ 


— 


* Colin's Complaint.” 


13 "Wi £ 
1 


& be.“ N 


From the beginning to the 20th line, ſing to the tune of 
From the 21ſt line, where the ſatyr 
begins to ſpeak, ſing to the tune of The kirk wad let me 


The ſatyr drew near like a friend, 


SATIRIC. 


0 mountains and rocks he complain d, 
His cravat was bath'd with his tears; 


And bid him abandon his fears: 
Said he, Have ye been at the ſea, 
And met with a contrary wind, 
That you rail at fair Fortune ſo free? 
Don" t blame the poor goddeſs, ſhe s blind. 


G hold up thy head, fooliſh wight, 

1 ell teach thee the loſs to retrieve 3/ 

Obſerve me this project aright, 

And think not of hanging, but live. : 
Hecatiſſa conceited and old. 7 

Affects in her airs to ſeem young, 

| Her jointure yields plenty of gold, 

| And n of nonſenſe her tongue. 


Lay lege to hol for « a | ſhort ſpace, | 

* Ne&er mind that ſhe 's wrinkled or grey; 
Extol her for beauty and grace, 
And doubt not of gaining the day. 

In wedlock you fairly may join, 
And when of her wealth you are ſure, 
Make free with the old woman's coin, 
And purchaſe a ſprightly young w. 


2 2 
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1720 BY 26 fe 
| BAGPIPES NO MUSIC: | 
| BEING A 24TIRE on scors rox rar. 
As Dryden juſtly term'd poetic ſound, | 
A pacing Pegaſus on carpet ground: 
2 | Roſcommon's nervous ſenſe your verſes yield, 
A4 courſer bounding o'er the furrow'd field: 
: The track purſue, that thinking Scots may ſee 
| The comprehenſive Engliſh energy. 
f Scotch Maggy may go down at Aberdeen, 
+ Where bonnets, bag-pipers, and plaids are ſeen ; 
But ſuch poor gear no harmony can ſuit, 
| Much fitter for a Jew's trump than a lute. ' 
Low bells, not lyres, the Highland cliffs adorn, 
Macklean's loud halloo, or Mackgregor's horn. 
Sooner ſhall China yield to earthen ware, 
—— Sooner ſhall Abel teach a ſinging bear, 
ITJ)uhan Engliſh bards let Scots torment their ear. 
Who think their ruſtic jargon to explain, 
- For anes is once; lang, long; and two is twain ; 
Let them to Edinburgh foot it back, 
And add their poetry to fill their pack ; 4 


arne: 3741 
While you, the faw'rite of the tuneful Nine, 5 
Make Engliſh deeds in Engliſh numbers ſhine: _ 


Leave Ramſay's clan to follow their own ways, 
And while they mumble thiſtles, wear the bays. 


Fox COUPER. 7 


23 
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- GRUB-STREET NAR | SATIRE: 
AN ANSWER TO THE 3 | 
Dran John, what ails ye now ?—hie ſtill: 
Hout man! what need ye take it ill, | 
That Allan buried ye in rhyme, 
May be a ſtart afore ye'r time *? 
He *s naithing but a ſhire daft lick, 


| And diſna care a fiddleſtick, 


Altho' your tutor Curl and ye 
Shou'd ſerve him ſae in elegy. 


tow Ginn; doild ohaiſt, and dinna faſh us, 
With © carpet ground,” and © nervous” claſhes; 
Your Grub-ſtreet jargon Dryden wounds, 
When mixt with his poetic ſounds. 
' You pace on Pegaſus ! take care, 
He Il © bound o'er furrow'd fields of air, 
And fling ye headlong frae the ſkies, 
Never a ſecond time to riſe: 
With fic a fa, alake! ye 'll &en a! 
. Daſh into ſherds like broken China: | 


* Sce John Cowper's Elegy, p. 221. 


* 


-- 
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China as men the ſame fate fake” 
Ah me! baith bruckle earthen ware. 


| Lang ſery'd ye in a mettÞPd ſtation, 
The foremoſt beagle of our nation, 
For ſcenting out the yielding creature, 
Wha us'd to play at whats-the- matter: 
But now, O fye for ſhame ! to trudge 
Mun Curle s poor hackney ſcribbling drudge, 
6e To fill his pack,“ while you, right fair, 
Gain title braw, his ſinging bear.“ 
But, John, wha taught ye ilka name, 
That ſhines ſae bonnily in fame, 
Roſcommon, Stanhope, Ramſay, Dryden, 
Wa back of winged horſe cou'd ride on ? 
A them we ken; but wha the d 
Bad you up hill Parnaſſus ſpee] ? 


| You Remy make a feckfu* man, 

| Ringleader of a hearty clan? 

| Goodfaith it ſets ye well to fear him, 

For gin ye etle anes to ſteer him, 

He Il gloom ye dead:—in © ruſtic phraſe 
He 'll gar his © thiſtles rive your © bays.” 


PATE BIRNIE. 


* 
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| REASONS FOR NOT ANSWERING | 
THE HACKNEY SCRIBLERS, 


Tuxsx to my blyth indulgent 6445 
Dull faes nought at my hand deſerve: 

To pump an anſwer 's a* their ends; 
But not ae line if they ſhould ſtarve. 


' Whae'er ſhall with a midding fight, | 
Ok victory will be beguil'd; : 
Dealers in dirt will be to dight, 


Fa! they aboon or *neath they re fd. 


It helps my Gd to been, 5 4875 
Wen I 'm the butt of creeping tools; 
- The warld, by their daft medley, ſees 
That I've nae enemies but fools. 


But fae it has been, and will be, 
_ © While real poets riſe to fame, 
Sic poor Macflecknos will let flee 
| Their venom, and _ miſs their aim. 


Should 


- 
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Should ane like Young or Somer'le write, 
Some canker'd coof can ſay, tis wrang ; 
On Pope fic mungrels ſhaw'd their ſpite, 
And ſhot at Addiſon their ſtang. 


But well, dear Spec, the feckleſs aſſes, 
To wieſt inſe& even'd and painted, 

Sic as by magnifying glaſſes 0 er 
Are only kend when throu* them rented. 


The blunderin ig fellows ne'er forget; 
About my trade to feed their fancies, 

As if, forſooth, I wad look blate, 

At what my honour maiſt advances. 


| Auld Homer ſang for 's daily bread ; 
Surpriſing Shakſpeare fin'd the wool ; \ 

Great Virgil creels and baſkets made; 
And famous Ben employ'd the trowel. 


Yet Dorſet, Lanſdown, Lauderdale *, | 
= Bucks, Stirling f, and the ſon of Aves Þ 

Even monarchs, and of men the wale, | 

Were proud to be inrow'd amang us. 


- * 
1 

71— 

ko 


*The tranflator of Virgil. 

+ William Alexander earl of Stirling, the * of m_ 
dramatic pieces. 

| + Gawin Douglas biſhop of Dunkeld, the 8 tranſ- 
lator of Virgil's Eneid. — was ſon of Archibald ſixth earl 


of Angus. 


# 
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Then, hackneys, write till ye gae el rs 
| Drudge for the hawkers day and night; 
Your malice cannot move my _ S197 6) 

And equally your * 


I've gotten mair of fame thas 8 "Rt 

Which is ſecur'd amang the beſt ; 
And ſhould I tent the like of you, 

A little ſaul wad be confeſt. 
Nae maſtiff minds a yamphing cur ; 
As craig defies a frothy wave; 
Nor will a lion raiſe his fur, 

Altho' a monkey miſbehave ; 


* NAM SATIS EST EQUITEM MIHI PLAUDERE. 


1728, 


RE GENERAL MISTAKE: 
INSCRIBED TO LORD ERSKINE. 


KL 4 finiſt'd mind 3 in all its movements bright, 
Surveys the ſelf-made ſumph in proper light, 
Allows for native weakneſs, but diſdains 

Him who the character with labour gains: 
Permit me then, my Lord, (ſince you ariſe 
With a clear ſaul aboon the common ſize,) 

To place the following ſketches in your view ; 
The n wil like me H m rees d by you. 


Is . a fool, ae a to fan? | 
Take ilk ane's verdict for himſelf—there 's nane. 
A thouſand other wants make thouſands fret, 

But nane for want of wiſdom quarrels fate. 

Alas! how gen'ral proves the great miſtake, 
When others thro? their neighbours' failings rake; ; 
Detraction then by ſpite is borne too far, 

And repreſents men warſe than what they are. 
Come then, Impartial Satire, fill the ſtage 
With fools of ilka ſtation, ſex, and age ; 


4 


Point 
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Point out ks folly, hide the perſon's name, 
Since obduration follows public ſhame : 5 
Silent conviction calmly can reform, 
While open TO rages to a ſtorm. 


| Proceed ; Hon, in the liſt, poor us 1 
Who only in the human form appear, | 
Scarce animated with that heav'nly fire | 
Which makes the ſoul with Wan 3 
| , aſpire: - 

: Such move our pity—nature is to dune; ; 

Tis fools, in ſome things wiſe, that ſatire claim 3 
Such as Nugator—mark his ſolemn mien, 
Stay'd are his features, ſcarcely move his een, 
Which deep beneath his knotted eye-brows ck, 
And he appears, as ane wad guels, to think : 
Even fae he does, and can exactly ſhaw 
How many beans make five, take three awa: 
Deep read in Latin folios four inch thick, 
He probes your crabit points into the quick; 
Delights in dubious things to give advice, 
Admires your judgment, if you think him wiſe; ; 
And ſtiffly ſtands by what he anes thought right, 
Altho' oppos'd with reaſon's cleareſt light: 
On him ilk argument is thrown away, 

Speak what you will, he tents not what you ay; ; 
He hears himſell, and currently runs o er 
All on the ſubject he has ſaid before 


eee 


Till glad to eaſe his jaws and tired tongue; 7 

Th' opponent reſts ;—Nugator thinks him dung. oo 

Thou ſolemn trifler! ken thou art deſpis'd, 

Thy ſtiff pretence to wiſdom naething priz d, 

By fic as can their notions fauſe decline, 

When truth darts on them with convicting ſhine. | 

How hateful 's dull opinion, prop*'d with words 

That nought to any ane of ſenſe affords, 

But tireſome jargon !—Learn to laugh, at leaſt, 
That part of wu thou wo _y paſs for _ 


- 


Now turn your eye to ſinpoth Chicander next, | 
In whom good ſenſe ſeems with good” humour 1 
| mint, h 5 
But only ſeems :—for envy, eden guile. 3 
And ſic baſe vices, crowd behind his ſmile; 
Nor can his thoughts beyond mean . extend, 
He thinks a trick nae crime that gains his end: 
A crime! no, tis his brag; he names it wit, 
And triumphs o'er a better man he 's bit. 
Think ſhame; Chicander, of your creeping W 
True wiſdom in ſincerity delights; 
The ſumphiſh mob, of penetration ſhawl, - 
May gape and ferly at your cunning ſaul, 
And make ye fancy that there is deſert 
In thus employing a' your ſneaking art; 
But do not think that men of clearer ſenſe 
Will e'er admit of fic a vile pretence, 
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Revert of this fauſe face, * yon youth, ; 
A ſtrict plain-dealer, aft o er-ſtretching truth; 
Severely ſour, he 's ready to reprove | 
The leaſt wrang ſtep in thoſe who have his love; * 
Vet what 's of worth in them he over- rate . 
But, much they re to be pitied whom he hates: 
Here his miſtake, his weakeſt ſide appears, 
When he a character in pieces tears 
He gives nae quarter, nor to great or ma', 

Even beauty guards in vain, he lays at az. 
This humour, aften flowing o'er due bounds, 
Too deeply mony a reputation wounds; _ 
For which he's hated by the ſuffering crowd, 
Who jointly *gree to rail at him aloud, ,. 
And as much ſhun his ſight and bitter tongue, 
As they wad do a waſp that had them ſtung. 
Cenſorious ! learn ſometimes at faults to . 
The wiſeſt ever ſpeak leſs than they think: 

| Tho? thus ſuperior judgment you may vaunt, 
Vet this proud wormwood ſhow o't ſpeaks a mt; 
A want in which your folly will be ſeen, - - 
Till you * in wit, and . leſs flew. 


* om 


Make way theres, * a anita 1110 n | 
Why do ye laugh !— king Midas wore fic ears. 
- How 


331 

How wiſe he looks!—Well, e eee Hh 

People wad think him neither dull nor weak: 

But ah! he fancies, 'cauſe he's chos'n a tool, 

That a furr'd gown can free him frae the fool; 

Straight he with paughty mien and lordly gloom, 

A vile affected air, not his, aſſumes; | 

Stawks ſtifly by when better men ſalute, 

| Diſcovering leſs of ſenator than brute. 

Yet is there &er a wiſer man than he ?— 

Speer at himſell and, if he will be hi 
He ll tell you, nane.—Will judges tell a lie? 
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But let him paſs, and with a ſmile obſerve - 
Yon tatter'd ſhadow, amaiſt like to ſtarve; © 
And yet he ſtruts, proud of his vaſt | engine: : 
He is an author, writes exquiſite fine; 8 
Sae fine, in faith, that every vulgar head 
Cannot conceive his meaning while they read. 
He hates the world for this: with bitter rage, 
He damns the ſtupid dullneſs of the age. 
The printer is unpaid : bookſellers ſwear 
Ten copies will not ſell in ten lang year; 
And wad not that fair fret a learned mind, 
To ſee thoſe ſhou'd be patrons prove ſae blind, 
Not to approve of what coſt meikle pains, 
Neglect of bus neſs, ſleep, and waſte of brains? 
And a' for nought but to be vilely us'd, 
As pages are whilk buyers have refus d. 
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Ah 1 fellow-lab'rers for the preſs, take heed, 
And force nae fame that way, if ye wad Hips 
Mankind muſt be, we hae na other judge, 
And if they are diſpleas'd, why ſhould we grudge? 
| If happily you gain them to your ſide, COVE 
Then baldly mount your Pegaſus and ride: 
Value yourſell what only they defirez _ 
28 Won warrant; commit it tu the: fire. 


— 


Next . a tion; che a Vluffer s air, i 
Stands tween his twa beſt friends that! un his 
care, | 
Nam'd 2 ce in baich Pouches „.in three 
TS OI 
| Yclept a bill, be digs the Indian a . 
Jobs, changes, lends, extorſes, cheats, and grips. 
And no ae turn of gainfu' us'ry ſſis 
Till he has won, by wiſe pretence and _— 
As meikle as may drive his bairns to hell, 
His ain lang hame.—This ſucker thinks nane vile 
But him that can to immenſe riches riſe : 
Lear, honour, virtue, and fic heavenly Ow 
Io him appear but idle airy dreams, ö; 
Not fit for men of buſineſs to mind. 
Tbat are for great and golden ends Gefen & 2c: 
| inne Tin then, ene take 
care 8 
To keep a tans ne hs hook and fare; 5 
4 255 i He 


- 
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He 'W nn n and horn eee er e. 


Not Fg Maſato ae — praile, FE 
He treats, and is admir'd in all he ſays: _ - 
Caſh well. beſtow'd, which helps a man to 75 
For wiſe in his ain thinking, that 's an aſßs: 

Poor cen curs'd Ron __ of wealth than | 

| Blyth of a gratis quits] PER 

With look attentive, ready all about, 

To give the laugh when his dull joke comes out: 
aſtom'd with his converſation bright, 

They ken, as by a watch, the time of night, 

When hes at ſic a point of ſic a tale, 

Which to theſe paraſites grows never ſtale, 

Tho? often tald. Like Lethe's ſtream, his wine 

Makes them forget—that he again may ſhine. 

« Fy ! fatire, had thy tongue, thou art too rude 

e To jeer a character that ſeems ſae good : 

« This man may beet the poet bare and clung, 

« That rarely has a ſhilling in his ſpung.” _ 

Hang him! there 's patrons of good ſenſe enew, 

To cheriſh and ſupport the tuneful fer, 

Whoſe penetration 's never at a loſs _ 

In right diſtinguiſhing of gold frae droſs ; 

Employ me freely if thou *d laurels wear, 

. _ woos thee not to fear. 


* 
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But ſee anither gives mair cauſe for i ha I 
He thraws his gab, and aft he ſhakes'his head; 
A flave to ſelf-conceit and a” that 's ſour, 
* acknowledge merit is not in his power. . 45 
He reads, but ne' er the author's beauties- a 
And has nae pleaſure where nae faults he finds. 
Much- hated gowk ! tho? vers'd in kittle rules, 
To be a wirrykow to writing foolis 
They fell the greateſt, only learn'd in words, 
Which naithing but the cauld and dry affords ; 11 
Dar'ſt thou of a* thy betters lighting ſpeak,” / 
That have nae grutten ſae meikle; learning Greek? 
"Thy depth 's well kend, and a- thy ſilly mm 
To ilka folid thinker ſhaw'thy wants. 
Thus cowards' deave us with a thouſand lies 
Of dangꝰ rous vict'ries they have won in pleas: : 
Sae ſhallow upſtarts. ſtrive with care to hide 
Their mean deſcent, which inly gnaws their pit 
By counting kin, and making endleſs faird, 
If that their grany's uncle's oye's a laird. 
Scaxcrows! hen: hearted! and ye meanly born! 
Appear juſt what you are, and dread nae ſcorn; 
Labour in words, keep hale your ſkins : why not ? 
Do well, and nane-your laigh extract will 1 | 
But to your POO N al ill we remark ._ 
| 5 
Yon little con: wight 1 FAR 3 fic e 
With tongue and gait: how croully. does he ſtand! 
His taes turn'd out, on his left haunch his hand; 
22015 | TY 0 7 % The 
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The right beats time a ben various ways, 
And points the pathos out in a' he ſays. 

Wow! but he 's proud, when amaiſt out of breath, 
At ony time he clatters a man to death, 

Wha is oblig* d ſometimes t' attend the ſot, f 

To ſave the captiv' d buttons of his coat, 
Thou dinſome jackdaw! ken tis a diſeaſe 

This palſy in thy tongue that ne' er can pleſem 
Of a' mankind, thou art the maiſt miſtane, | 
To think this . the name of ſage to gain. 


Many leſt I ſhould be alone too much like thee, 
'Il give my readers leave to breathe a wee 
If they allow my picture is like the life, 
Mae ſhall be drawn; originals are rife. | 


WA 4 3 
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AN ADDRESs « oF THANKS 


FROM THE 'SOCIRTF or dare 


| To the RO t "my an „ Edlay cn japroving os 
adding to the Strength of Great Britain and Ireland by 


Fornication. 


og 


| Ve Noble, en and | Burgeſs of the tea cu to the 
„ i Bow me. greeting: | 


|: (TOR mi wes hey 

O daring, ſenſible divine! 

W bo in a few learn'd pages, 

Like great Columbus, now diſcovers 

A pleaſing warld to a' young lovers, | 
. to nn . ; 


Down, down with the pieces , 

That gart the younkers look like fools 
Before the congregation, 

| Since thou, learn'd youth of riſing ww 

Prov'ſt that there 's neither ſin. nor ſhame. 5 
In fimple fornication. | 


* * * — 


Now 


. rm. - 


Now lads, laugh e, and tak your wills, 
And ſcowp around like tups and bulls, _/ 


Have at the bonny laſſes: 8 
For conſcience has nae mair to fay, i918 aol 
Qur clergyman has clear'd the way, 


And proven our fathers aſſes. 


Our dotard dads, ſnool'd wi' their wives 
To girn and ſcart our wretched lives, 
Till death bound to a fixt ane; 
But now as free as cocks and ſparrows, 
We lawfully may ſhift our marrows, 
And wheel round to the next ane. 


Thus any mettled man may have, 

Between his cradle and his grave, 

By lawful fornication, 

Bairns mony mae, with far leſs din, 

Thus free, and be mair uſeful in 
_ His day and generation. 


Thus we may patriotiſm ſhaw, 
And ſerve our country ane and a' 5 
By fruitful propagation: 
Thus will we bravely man our fleet, 
Thus make our regiments a' complete, 
| And clear frae debts the nation. 


1 Hehe 
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Hence ſhall we never mair. bear al moth 
or lafſs leading apes in hell, | 1 
Like them wha aften hard - 


Ane uſeleſs. life up to fourſcore, be 1 1 . 
Leal maids, and ſcarcely ken: . 

They were ſent to the warldd. 
The mimmeſt now, without a bluſh, 
May ſpeer if any billy ſpruſh _ 

Has fancy for her beauty: 

For ſince the awband 's tane „ e 
The bonny laſs has nought to ay” n 

8 a moral _ WTF. 


Adultery is the warſt ROE po won a1 Ts 
And calls for vengeance on theſe Wag 1 241 
| As praQtis'd in this nation; 
But that vile ſin can be no more, 
When marriage is turn'd ou a of door 
By franker fornication. | us ub n 


Peace be to you in dochters n 
Since nane needs now to be a ws 
Their tochers winna faſh =we p- 
That univerſal ane of Cramond, 
That gaes alang wi' a good gammon, 
Will ſet aff ilka Tow een 


ps 


_ Yet 
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0 vet forme, by your 1 new üght will 1 
For thoſe wha kirk affairs engroſs, 
Their ſeſſion · books may burn all; 
Since fornication's pipe 's put out, 
What will they have, to crack about, 
| W „ 


Even fell k. T. that gart us ban, | 

And eke that ſetting-dog his man, 

May turn Italian fingers, 

Or uſe a teugh St. Johnſton ribbon, 

For now the gain they were ſo glib on, 
Is ſlipt out thro? their fingers. 


— 


Nae mair at early hours and late 
Shall they round bawdy-houſes wait, 
Like cats for ſtragling mice; 
Departed is that fund of fending, 
When fornicators for offending 
They gart pay ony price. | 


Rejoice ye lads of little 7 
Wha loo'd. the game, but did lament 
Pour purſes being ſkranky ; 
The dearth of forny 's NOW away, 
Since lawfu', ye have nought to pay, 
But welcome and we thank ye. 


aA 4 
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Poor fornicitbrs now grown auld; 
Wbaſe blood begins to creep but walks 
Will grumble with reflection, 
To think what faſhery they gaed through, | 
Dear Doctor, wanting ane like 9m.” Cu 
To give them right direction. 5 195 


What fy ye for „ ye ae 
For naming kind whoremaſters beaſts, 
' When uſing of their freedom? ' 
We hope ye ll ceaſe to take offence ' 
At worthy wives like Lucky Spence, 
Or uſeful * Needham. 

Look up ye matrons, if ye can, 

And bleſs the reverend pious man, 
W bo proves that your procuring. 


Is now ſae far frae being a crinmm 


That devotees, when paſt their prime, 
May lend a hand to n 


The fair Si frighted for her > | 
Shall for her kindneſs bear nae 3 5 
Dr with kirk-cenſure grapple; 
Whilk gart ſome aft their leeful lane, 
Bring to the warld the luckleſs wean, 
And Inez b infint thrapple 2 


8 


For 


0 5 " 
- 3 - . 
* 4.a4 3 * * * * ; ne 
** . i - as ng 


| For which by rude, unhallow'd fallows, | 


They were ſurrounded to the gallows, 
Making ſad/ruefu* murgeons; 
„Till their warm pulſe forgot to ha 


They ſang, they (wang, and died away,” 


* nnn 


0 leader is that y ye be ure 


That * tis nae ſin to play the whore; 
For ſome in haly ſtation 
The contrair threep, and fair abuſe ye; 


But we *ll aft drink your health and reeſe ye, 


. 


For reeſing fornication. 


We might foreſee the canker'd clergy 

Wad with vile heterodoxy charge ye, 
And caſt you out frae mang them; 

But that has been the common fate 

Of a? reformers wha debate, 


Or ſtruggle to o'ergang them. 


But letna their ill word diſturb 1e; 
*Tis but a blaſt, they canna curb ye, 
Or 'cramp your new devotions : : 


> 


* 
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A Briton: Hree thinks as he likes, 1x7 tr , 
P d 
7 ey Fade or FO his notions. 
L Be ratify, your  dofrine 1 new £2, 
Will fayour find with not a few, 
It being ſae inviting; f 
And tho? they kick ye frae their kirk, 5 
For that ſma? ſkaith ye need not irk, 
We 1 8 ou 2 8 | meeting. . 
0 141 05 Lai vacant kicks,” os bog 
By pith, or ſlight, or ony ne 1 
And we erected patrons, „ 
Then ſhould. you ſee the Patron AS; . 
Demoliſh': a the narrow pack, 
And ſeſſions rul'd * matrons. | 


Thou pious and maiſt pure divine 


Thy right is back d wi' reaſon ; 


For wha can doubt your care of ſauls, 4 ; 


** 


Wha loudly for mair bodies calls, 
* ns degenerate ſeaſon of 


— 
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But nine and forty" pulpits min 0 C 


a then remain for you to me ol 70. | 
With men of mighty gifts 


Then, ſtudents, there were hopes for you 
Wha re of the learn'd damen e 1 
And now are ow —— \ 


Your eflay 43 your 1 
| Your courtly ſtyle and flow of ſenſe ; 
| And tho" ſome fay ye blunder, 
Le do them ſae with ſcripture pelt, 
They will be forc'd to thumb your belt 
At laſt, and a” knock under, : 


Your ſcheme muſt take ; for let me tell ye, 
*Tis a good trade that fills the belly, 
The proverb proves it plainly : 
And to ſay goodnels is not good, 
Wad ſhaw a mind extremely rude, 

I 0 argue fo prophanely. 


Thou well deſerveſt high promotion, 

Wha *ſt wrote with fic a lively motion 
Upon multiplication : = 

To enrich a kingdom *s better far 

Than that curſt buſineſs of war, 

That uſhers deſolation. 


1 8 Doctor 
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Doctor farewel: O never ſtint 


or love's ſweet ſake, to p 
Tho' ſome with Bedlam: 
Do not ſma' puniſhment regar 


Since virtue has its ain e l 
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Jn ON 1721. 


CUPID THROWN INTO THE SOUTH SEA. 


Mrxzri.a, as like Venus? ſell, 
As e'er an egg was like anither, 
Ance Cupid met upon the Mall, 

And took her for his Wen mither. 


He wing'd ti tis way up to her breaſt : | 
She ſtarted ; he cry'd, © Mam, 'tis me.” 
The beauty, in o'er raſh a jeſt, 
Flang the arch gytling in South Sea. 


Frae thence he raiſe wi' gilded wings, 8 
His bow and ſhafts to gowd were Wee 
Peel *s i the ſea,” quoth he, it dings: 
Bon back to Mall and Park he rang'd. 


Breathing 
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| Breathing miſchief, the god look'd gurl, 
| With transfers a' his darts were feather'd ; 
- _ _ -  , He made a horrid hurly burly, 
I Where beaus and belles were thickeſt gather” d. 
He nid Myrdlla Ty nat © 

And in the thrang = got her: 
| -- He drew his bow, and quick, as thought, 
= With a braw new ſubſcription ſhot her. 


1721. b 
oN A GOLD TEA-POT. | 


' The day before, with running thrice, 
Me Milncraig's rock moſt fairly won, 
When thrice again the courſe he run: 
Now for diverſion *tis my ſhare 
Es To run three heats and pleaſe me fair. 
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oN A PUNCH-BOWL. . 


Crank me with Nantz and limpid ſpring, 
Léeet ſour and ſweet be mixt; 
Bend round a health, ſyne to the king, 
Io Edinburgh's captains next, 
Wha form'd me in fae blyth a ſhape, 
And gave me laſting honours, 
Take up my ladle, fill, and lape, 
And fay, Fair fa the donors. 
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SPOKEN TO THREE YOUNG LADIES. 


Mx, anes three beauties did ſurround, | 
4 And ilka beauty gave a wound, 25 
Whilſt they with ſmiling eye, + 1 
Said, 6 Allan, which think ye maiſt fair? 
« Gi'e judgment frankly ; never ſpare.“— 
| 4 Hard is the taſk,” faid IL 5 


| But added, ſeeing them ſae free, i 
Ladies, ye maun ſay mair to me, | 


e And my demand right fair is; 
e Firſt, like the gay celeſtial three, 
„ Shaw a' your charms, and then ha'e wi ye, 
e Faith, I ſhall be your Paris.“ 
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1721. 


THE ROSE-TREE. 


* 


Wren awe and pleaſure we behold thy ſweete; 


Thy lovely roſes have their pointed guards; 


Vet, tho' the gath'rer oppoſition meets, 


The fragrant purchaſe all his pain rewards. 


But hedg'd about and watch'd with wary eyes, 


O plant ſuperior, beautiful, and fair 


Wo view thee like yon ſtars which gem the ſkies, 


But equally to gain we muſt deſpair. 


Ah! wert thou growing on fome ſecret plain, 
And found by me, how raviſh'd would I meet 


All thy tranſporting charms to. eaſe my pain, 


And feaſt my raptur'd foul on all that s fect. 


Thus ſung poor Symon.—Symon was in love, 


His too aſpiring paſſion made him ſmart ; 
The roſe-tree was a miſtreſs far above 
The ſhepherd's EPA which agar] his over 
| henry,” 1 
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1721, 
SPOKEN TO TWO YOUNG LADIES. 


TO THE FIRST. 


Uros, your cheek fits oy es 


| 70 THE OTHER. 


Heaven bene in your eye. 


10 BOTH. | 


There 's ſomething ſweet about each mouth 5 
Dear ladies, let me try. 


oN RECEIVING A PRESENT WE AN ORANGE 


FROM MISS G. LOCKNART, Now THE COUNTESs oF | AROYNE, 


Now, Priam's ſon, thou may'ſt be mute, 
For I can blythly boaſt with thee ; 

Thou to the faireſt gave the fruit, 

The faireſt gave the fruit to me. 
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1728. 
TO MR. POPE. 
W 've read your Iiad o'er : 
Ĩ be firſt time pleas'd me well; 


New beauties unobſerv'd before, 
Men pleas'd me better ſtill. 


Again I try'd to find a flaw, © > > 
Examin'd ilka line ; ; . 
The third time pleasd me beſt of a IN 

| The labour ſeem'd divine. 


Henceforward I 'll not tempt my fate, 
On dazzling rays to ſtare, 
Leſt I ſhould tine dear ſelf-conceit, 
And read and write nae mair. 
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WROTE ON LADY SOMERVILLE'S BOOK OF SCOTS SANGS, | 
Gaz, canty book, and win a name; | 
Nae lyrics &'er ſhall ding thee : 
Hope large eſteem, and laſting fame, 
If Somervilla ſing thee. 


If ſhe thy ſinleſs faults forgive, 
Which her ſweet voice can cover, 
Thou ſhalt, in ſpite of critics, live 

Still grateful to each lover. 
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Minzzva wand' ring in a myrtle grove, 
Accoſted thus the m queen of love: 
Revenge yourſelf, you ve cauſe to be afraid, 
Your boaſted pow'r yields to a Britiſh maid ; 
She ſeems a goddeſs, all her graces ſhine; 
Love leads her beauty, which eclipſes thine. + 
Each youth, I know, (ſays Venus, ) thinks the * s me; 
Immediately ſhe ſpeaks, they think ſhe 's thee: 
Good Pallas, thus you re foil'd as well as I. 

Ha ! ha! (cries Cupid,) that's my Mally Sleigh. 
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ON THE MARQUIS OR ANNANDALE'S | 
CONVEYING ME A PRESENT OF GUINEAS IN ur $NUFF=BOX, 
APTER BE BAD TAKEN ALL THE SNUFF.. | 
A 


| Tux Chief IBM my 1 
And well it was beſtow'd ; 
The Patron, by the rareſt Gill, fit 4 
Turn'd all the ſnuff to gowd. 


God ſtampt with royal Anna's face, 
Piece after piece came forth: 
The pictures ſmil'd, gren with ſuch grace, 
By ane nh ſo much Wore | 


| Suck thus the . eee 
Made Horace ſpread. the wing; 
Thus Dorſet, by kind deeds uncommon, 
: N Prior vp to ſing- 8 


| That 2 are a * 1 me, | | 
Here 's 2 convincing proof; el, 

| : Since Annandale gives gowd as free 5 

' eie wh oak 1 71 


EPIGRAMMATICAL, 


TO MRS. M. M ON HER PAINTING. 


To paint his Venus, auld Apelles 

Wald a' the bonny maids of Greece: 
Thou needs nae mair but paint thyſell, laſs, 
To ding the painter and his piece. 


ON MR. DRUMMOND'S BEING APPOINTED 


A COMMISSIONER OF THE CUSTOMS, 


Taz good are glad when merit meets reward, 
And thus they ſhare the pleaſure of another; 
While little minds, who only ſelf regard, 

Will ſicken at the ſucceſs of a brother. 
Hence I am pleas'd to find myſelf right claſs'd, 

Even by this mark, that 's worthy of obſerving ; 

It gives me joy, the patent lately paſs'd 
In favour of dear Drummond, moſt deſerving. 
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Os CER THROUGH THE NECK OF AN EZL. 
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ON THE DUKE OF HAMILTON'S SHOOTING AN ARROW 


As from a bow a fatal flane, ' 
Train'd by Apollo from the main, 
Ih! water pierc'd an eel; 
Sae mae the patriot's power and art 
Sic fate to ſouple rogues impart, 
That drumble at the commonweal 7 
Tho' they as ony eels are lid, _ 
And thro? what 's vile can ſcud, 
A bolt may reach them, tho” deep hid, 
They ſculk beneath their mud. 


EPIGRAMMATICAL-« 


TO CALISTA. 


Auxs wiſdom, majeſty, and beauty, 
15 Contended to allure the ſwain, 
Wha fain wad pay to ilk his duty, 
But only ane the prize could gain. 


Were Jove again to redd debate, 
Between his ſpouſe and daughters twa, 
And were it dear Caliſta's fate 

2 bid among them for the ba“; 


When 4 to * the . might, 
Then with the ſingle apple ſerve a- 
Since ſhe 's poſſeſt of a' that's bright, 
In Juno, Venus, and Minerva. 
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A CHARACTER. 


Or judgment juſt, and fancy clear, 
Induſtrious, yet not avaricious "HEEL 
No flave to groundleſs hope and fear; 

CR yet hating to be ee, | 


Fl 
4 


Frow envy free; tho' prais'd, not vain; 
Ne'er acting without honour's warrant ; 
Still equal, generous, and humane, 

As 3 maſter, ps and. parent. 


8e modeſt, as ſcarce to be known : 
By glaring, proud, conceited aſſes, 
Whoſe little ſpirits aſten frowhnn 
On ſuch as . leſs worth e | 
ve l own he * F bn man, 
That in theſe outlines ſtands before ye; ; 
And trowth the CR I have 7 


1 The . ont true, has EPR it ſo great, 
that my too modeſt friend * not Fo: me to tet. his name 


to it. 


| EPIGRAMMATICAL. 


1726. 


VERSES © TE 


" ON THE LAST LEAF OF THE BANNATYNE MANUSCRIPT 


| "IN THE ADVOCATES” LIBRARY. 


In ſeventeen hundred twenty-four, 
Did Allan Ramſay keen- 
ly gather from this book that ſtore, 
VERO * his h 


Thrice fifty and ſax vent ne;  ; 
Frae when it was collected; 

| Let worthy poets hope good 1. 

725 Thro' time they 'll be reſpected. 


Faſhion of words and wit may change, 

And rob in part their fame, - 
And make them to dull fops look ſtran ige, 

ou ſenſe is {till the lame | 


And will W beiaks « to that clear mind, 
That loves the ancient ſtrains, 
Like good Carmichael, patron kind, 
To whom this book pertains. 


* 


FINIS guod ALLAN RAMSAY- 


” 


A POEM wrote without a thought, 
to a ſong be brought, 
Tho? wit be ſcarce, low the deſign, 


By notes may 


And numbers 


But when fair 


* 


this ſhall ſing 


— 


In concert with the trembling ſtring, 
O! then the poet 8 often prais'd, 


For charms ſo ſweet a voice hath 


o 


o 
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Printed by A. Strahan, Printers-Street, London, | 
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